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CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘AND WORTHLESS VALENTINE SHALL BE FORGOT.’ 


Mr. Rocurorp did not accom- 
pany Linley to Dover. There was 
no need for him to go so far out of 
his way. He did not press his offer 
except in a polite sort of manner 
which Linley quite understood, and 
of which she would not have taken 
advantage even had her desire for 
his escort been far greater than it 
was. He accompanied her to the 
station, however, and he was very 
kind in his expressions of regret for 
the death of her aunt. But to Lin- 
ley he seemed unusually strait, 
as if something out of the common 
pressed upon him. Such an im- 
pression at.once turns every wifely 
woman into a sympathiser and a 
caretaker. 

‘ Louis,’ said Linley, touching 
his hand gently with hers, as they 
stood alone in the waiting-room at 
the station a few minutes before 
the starting of the night-train, ‘I 
am afraid something disturbs you. 
Will you tell me what it is—if I 
may know?’ 

He drew away his hand, not 
roughly, however, or even unkindly. 

‘Why do you think so?’ 

‘I don’t know. There is some- 
thing troubled about you, and I do 
think you might tell me. We are 
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husband and wife, Louis, and we 
are alone in the world—we two. 
Shall we not draw a little closer to 
each other in the future —closer 
than we have done lately? Sha’n’t 
we let bygones be bygones, as they 
say? Oh, let it be so, Louis! I will 
do my very best.’ 

‘Yes, Linley, we will do so, 
Rochford answered, with an effort 
atconfidence and enthusiasm which 
gave a hollow tone to his voice dis- 
heartening to hear ; ‘ we will try to 
get on better. I mean I will. You 
have nothing to amend, except 
being rather too good for your 
husband, dear—but you need not 
amend that. When you come back, 
Linley, we'll turn over a new leaf 
—when you come back, you 
know.’ 

‘And now won't vou tell me if 
there is anything troubling you ?’ 

*No, no; there’s nothing at all. 
What could there be ? 

‘I don’t know. You are not 
vexed or grieved about anything ?’ 

‘Linley, this is childish talk. 
We are all grieved about things— 
always. I am, and you are, and 
everybody is. I shall be glad, of 
course, when we get settled to 
quietness again. I have been again 
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thinking that it would be a good 
thing to go abroad for a while—I 
mean a good long time—some- 
where in Italy, perhaps, and live 
there quietly.’ 

‘I should like it of all things ; I 
think it would be very happy, 
Louis.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Rochford said eager- 
ly, and with a sort of irritated ner- 
vousness in his tone and manner— 
‘we are sick of this place, and 
Dripdeanham, and the people, and 
the ways, and the memories, and 
all the rest of it. We want some- 
thing fresh, Linley—a new start, 
don’t we? We shall see about it 
when you come back. Come, 
there’s the bell for the train.’ 

He put her into the carriage, 
kissed her, and bade her good-bye. 
Just as the train was moving off he 
looked into the carriage again. 

‘ Linley—Linley ! 

‘Yes, Louis.’ She leaned out to- 
wards him. 

‘ Be sure you let me know before- 
hand when you are coming. Be 
sure—the day before.’ 

She was only able to nod her 
assent, for the train was already 
making off, and she had barely 
caught his last few eager words. 
She lay back in the carriage and 
tried to think hopefully of the fu- 
ture, and of the promised residence 
abroad, and of the new life that 
they two were to begin on her 
return. But the appearance of her 
husband troubled her, and she 
coupled it with the warnings of Mr. 
Tuxham about his condition of 
health, and she wished she had 
not consented to leave him at such 
atime. She was glad that she had 
not told him of ‘Tuxham’s half-un- 
derstood story about Sinda. Any 
such talk would be only the most use- 
less stirring of unpleasant thoughts, 
and she knew that for Rochford, 
as for herself, the best thing would 
be to forget. 

Thus Linley arrived at Bonn, 
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the home of all her girlhood, of 
much of her childhood, from which 
she had been absent so many years, 
to which she was returning under 
such different circumstances, and 
in which one of her first visits must 
be to the new grave of a dearly- 
loved benefactress; and all the 
time, even when she caught her 
first glimpse of the Rhine, and 
even when she first saw the well- 
remembered roofs and the familiar 
rows of chestnut-trees, she was only 
thinking of London and of her hus- 
band, and wondering whether they 
should yet be happy, and vexing 
herself with vain queries as to 
whether she had always done the 
right thing, and why she had said 
or done this, that, and the other, 
and not rather something else. The 
very moment when, entering the 
door of the dear old home, her one 
surviving aunt came forward, small, 
neat, and Quaker-like, with tearful 
eyes of welcome and sorrow, to kiss 
her, she just thought of something 
sympathetic and generous which 
she might have said to Mr. Roch- 
ford, and which had not occurred 
to her at the time. Alas for the 
clear conscience of moralists and 
sermons, which is always satisfied 
of its own clearness, and sings 
to itself thereupon congratulatory 
hymns! In real life only those who 
are persistently wrong are always 
quite satisfied that they have been 
invariably right. 

Then followed some few days of 
a sort of melancholy happiness— 
the pale, gray phantom of happi- 
ness. Linley had a great deal to 
hear and to tell, although she 
avoided as much of the telling as 
was possible. But she was pro- 
foundly thankful for the fact that 
she had parted with her husband 
on such good terms, and there did 
seem dawning up for both of them 
the promise of a better and more 
united life; and this promise en- 
abled her to speak of her husband 








and her home to the kind old maid, 
Matilda Linley, with a degree of 
warmth and tenderness which per- 
haps she could hardly a few weeks 
before have conjured up. Old Miss 
Linley saw, could not but see, that 
our Linley was longing to be back 
in London again, and was torment- 
ing herself about her absence from 
home; and her unselfish eyes filled 
with tears of gratitude and affec- 
tion to the noble and devoted 
husband who had thus wholly 
captivated the heart of her sweet 
niece, and weaned it so completely 
from the associations of her early 
home. 

‘I shall die very happy now, 
Linley, my dear,’ said the old maid 
cheerily, ‘for I see that you and 
your husband are all the world to 
each other. Tell him I am nota 
bit angry with him for having stolen 
your heart away from Bonn and 
from your old aunts—your old aunt 
now, I mean—but that I bless him 
and love him for it. Give him my 
love, Linley—be sure you give your 
husband my love.’ 

It was evening ; the sun had set 
and the shadows were falling on 
the river, and Linley’s face could 
not be seen. She could not speak 
for a moment; but she pressed 
the thin hand, which would have 
blessed her if it could. 

They had many quiet walks and 
talks—talks of the old times when 
Linley’s having a new dress was an 
event and a delight to the whole 
household, and when she could not 
put a flower in her hair, or a new 
ribbon in her hat, without the fresh 
adornment being exhibited in 
pride to her aunts, and fully criti- 
cised and admired. There was 
some singing of old songs, almost 
forgotten by Linley, and there 
was some very gentle and innocent 
playfulness about sundry German 
youths—alas! still more completely 
forgotten by her—who were sup- 
posed to have suffered much agony 
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when she married and left Bonn, 
but who, it was a comfort to know, 
had nevertheless survived, and 
were understood to be doing well. 
How drearily sounded these little 
faded old pleasantries, into which 
nevertheless Linley did her best to 
enter cheerfully! They were the 
wan little ghosts of youthful jests ; 
they were to the joyous trifling with 
which youth pleases itself what the 
laugh of senility is to the gleeful 
spirit of childhood’s laughter. 

This was essentially a farewell 
visit—felt and almostacknowledged 
to be on both sides. Miss Matilda 
told our heroine, in a passing word 
or two, meant to seem careless and 
matter of fact, but really blending 
a certain modest pride with affec- 
tionate and pathetic consideration, 
that she and her dead sister had 
saved ‘ quite a little sum’ of money, 
which was to be Linley’s some day. 
There was something unspeakably 
touching about the innocent pride 
as well as the pathos of the an- 
nouncement, and Linley would not 
for all the world have said that she 
had money enough—that the mo- 
dest little savings would count for 
nothing in her life. Aunt Matilda 
only touched on this subject once, 
in the gentlest way. 

But the mere allusion made Lin- 
ley glad to be alone for a while. 
Her heart was pierced by the sweet 
and loving ways of the dear old 
woman to whom she owed so much, 
and who believed her to be so 
happy. She suffered all the more 
poignant pain when she thought 
that she was only playing the part 
of happy and honoured wife—when 
she remembered how many things 
lay hidden in her bosom which she 
never could reveal to the one being 
on earth who really cared for her, 
and whom soon, very soon, she 
was to take leave of for ever. Oh, 
if that loving and tender heart 
could only look into hers and see 
what disappointed hopes had left 
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their corroding impression there, 
what pain and humiliation it had 
suffered, what cruel restraint it 
had had to put upon itself, how 
sad and even shocking the past 
chapters of its emotions seemed, 
how blank and doubtful the future 
—with what utter sorrow would 
their leave-taking then be filled ! 
Linley sometimes dreaded a break- 
down in the barriers of her self- 
control, and so this particular even- 
ing she was glad to escape and 
be for a little while alone. Hap- 
pily for her, the watchful aunt, who 
had been complaining much of her 
paleness, insisted just now that she 
was paler even than usual, and that 
she must go into the open air be- 
fore the sun went down ; and Lin- 
ley accepted the suggestion and 
wandered out alone. 

She found for herself a rather 
secluded walk among the well- 
known alleys of chestnut. It was 
a fine bright evening, and the sun 
had banished from the branches 
the light frost rime which the 
morning had found there. It was 
one of those days of a kindly win- 
ter not yet far advanced, when the 
sun falls upon the grass with a sort 
of summer shine, and is so much 
more poetic than the summer glow 
as illusion is generally more poetic 
than reality. The air and the light 
inspired Linley with thoughts less 
painful than those which had filled 
her when indoors. The bitterness 
seemed to have exhaled, incapable 
of enduring that light and atmo- 
sphere. 

Linley seemed for the moment to 
have gone completely back into 
the past. She was again living 
in Bonn a girl, and had come out 
for a breath of air among the 
trees before sunset, as she was ac- 
customed to do in the old quiet 
evenings. She was again the fa- 
vourite and pet of the two affec- 
tionate women, who had no other 
pride in life but her. She was 
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reading poetry again and dreaming 
romantic dreams, and just begin- 
ning to feel that vague, sweet, 
half-sensuous dissatisfaction with 
the mere realities of life, which 
announces the coming up of the 
stronger and warmer emotions, as 
the pale livid light in the east tells 
of the coming sun. All the time 
between seemed to have been 
swallowed up. Was it, then, real? 
was she the same? Had she 
been married, and lived years in 
England, and been disappointed 
in every way? Was she to return 
again to London and to Dripdean- 
ham—and to her husband—and 
had she really before her the task 
of conquering all her feelings, and 
compelling herself to love him ? 

And just at that moment a sha- 
dow fell across her path as she was 
walking slowly, and looking up she 
saw Roche Valentine. 

Yes, there was Valentine, hardly 
an arm’s length away from her. 
He was crossing her path. The 
sinking sun shot across his face, 
and he could not yet see or recog- 
nise her. But in half a moment 
he must pass her quite closely, and 
he must recognise her. He was 
alone. There were a few groups 
of people here and there; but he 
was quite alone. He was walking 
slowly, and was dressed in some 
kind of gray-coloured suit, and 
looked pale, Linley thought, though 
the full sunlight was on him. Lin- 
ley’s heart beat with such a sudden 
vehemence that it pained her, and 
the surprise bewildered her. It 
seemed as if out of her very 
thoughts had come this unexpected 
figure to tell her that that life was 
but too real which a moment ago 
had looked so unreal. Among the 
disappointments over which she 
had been meditating his memory 
too surely had had a place—and 
behold! she looked up from her 
reverie, and he was there before 
her. 
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And now Valentine saw her, 
started, and stopped. 

The first impulse with Linley 
was to put out her hand and greet 
her husband’s old friend as if no- 
thing had occurred. For the mo- 
ment she forgot that anything had 
occurred. But she was glad her 
veil was down, for she felt the 
colour spreading over her face; 
and the moment she recollected 
herself, and thought of what Aad 
passed, she became still more em- 
barrassed. Perhaps that was all 
the better for both of them, because 
it prevented her from seeing how 
embarrassed he was. He had 
been smoking a cigar, and he kept 
twirling it nervously between his 
fingers. 

‘I never expected to see you 
here, Mrs. Rochford! Is Rochford 
here ?’ 

‘No; I am alone.’ 

* Has anything happened ?—you 
haven’t had any quarrel ?’ he asked, 
the awkward words rushing out 
before he kuew what he was say- 
ing. Her being alone connected 
itself naturally in his mind with 
things he knew and she did not. 
‘Oh, I beg pardon—I mean has 
anything happened ?—is Rochford 
well? 

‘Mr. Rochford is quite well, 
Mr. Valentine. I see you are 
looking at my black dress. It is 
for one of my aunts, with whom I 
lived so many years here.’ 

‘Yes; I knew that you had 
lived here. I am sorry for your 
loss.’ How terribly stiff and for- 
mal was their conversation with so 
many impassable barriers between 
them! Linley wished he would 
go away, or say something to which 
she could reply. She wished he 
would justify himself if he could— 
she dreaded now in his presence 
to think that he could not. 

‘ Are you travelling in Germany, 
Mr. Valentine?’ she asked, pluck- 
ing up courage when she saw that 
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he did not seem like one conscious 
of having anything to justify. 

‘Not travelling,’ he said; ‘we 
are living in Germany—in Heidel- 
berg ; at least we are settled there 
for the present.’ 

‘We!’ Linley thought to herself 
—‘who are we? 

‘We have been in Heidelberg 
only a few weeks, but things go so 
quietly along here that it seems to 
me as if we were old residents, 
Mrs. Rochford, and that’s why 1 
said we were living here, and ra- 
ther resented the suggestion of 
merely travelling.’ 

Valentine was now recovering 
his composure, and talking in his 
old cheery way. 

* But you are not going to re- 
main always in Germany ?’ 

*‘No—oh, no. Only while my 
boys are getting up their German 
pretty thoroughly. It suits me too 
for some quiet study and work. I 
am trying to settle to something, 
Mrs. Rochford, at last—and I 
could never settle down to any- 
thing in London; and I was glad 
to get away from old associations, 
and all that,’ he added sadly— 
‘and Annie couldn’t trust her boys 
even with me, and so we have set 
up house in Heidelberg for the 
present.’ 

‘Then your sister-in-law is with 
you?” 

‘Oh, yes. She takes care of the 
boys, and I take care of her. It 
gives one the notion of being use- 
iul somehow.’ 

‘But, Mr. Valentine, this is very 
strange. You haven't let people 
know—in England, I mean? 

‘No, not as yet. I did mean— 
and do mean—to write a few lines 
to Rochford some day. But what’s 
the good, Mrs. Rochford? We 
don’t get on, Louis and I, any more. 
Perhaps when we all get old—he 
and I—and you even—we may be 
good friends again. But now— 
he shook his head. 
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‘Mr. Valentine,’ Linley said 
gravely, and with the courage of 
desperation, ‘do you not know 
what people—some people—say 
of you—at home ?” 

‘Not I. What do they say?’ 

‘You really know nothing ?— 
you can’t even guess ?” 

He shook his head again, and 
looked at her with wondering eyes. 
Linley thought she could not be 
mistaken as to the sincerity of that 
look of wonder. A great throb of 
delight went through her. She did 
not stop now to think of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of her going 
any further; she felt indeed that 
she had gone too far to hesitate. 

‘Did you know that Sinda Mar- 
zell has left our house ?” 

Valentine perceptibly started, 
and his eyes fell. 

‘She Aas left you, then > he said. 
*I did—well, yes; I expected some- 
thing like that.’ 

*You—know—nothing of her?’ 
Linley stammered. 

‘Oh! that then is what people 
say of me,’ he said slowly. ‘ Zhat 
is it. But Louis Rochford doesn’t 
believe that ?” 

‘Why should he not,’ asked Lin- 
ley, speaking warmly and without re- 
flection, ‘ when you took no trouble 
to let him know where you were 
going, and why? I know you quar- 
relled—he and you—and I know 
that you think I treated you badly 
and ungratefully, and I don’t de- 
fend myself. But if I were a man, 
I would not, for any such cause, 
leave an old friend without letting 
him know enough of my move- 
ments at least to contradict slander 
like—well, slander like ¢/az.’ 

A confusion of thought was pass- 
ing through Roche Valentine's 
mind as he listened to her and kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘Then Louis Rochford believes 
this story ?’ he began at last. ‘He 
says he believes it? 


‘He does believe it! How can 
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you wonder at that ?—how can you 
blame him? I didn’t believe it— 
at least I wouldn't have believed 
it, but— 

‘But he told you it was true?” 

‘No, no; he didn’t know—you 
must not do him any injustice. He 
did not say it was true; but how 
could he help—’ 

‘ Believing it? Well, perhaps so; 
but he needn’t have told you the 
story,’ Valentine said, with a strange 
and melancholy smile. ‘I told you, 
Mrs. Rochford, the very last time 
we ever talked together, that I had 
lost my old friend Louis Rochford 
for ever. You see how true that 
was—you see how little he cares 
for me now—when he is so willing 
to betray me to you.’ 

‘ But this is not true,’ Linley said 
eagerly. ‘I know it now. I will 
tell Louis that it is not true; he 
will be glad as well as I—as well as 
any of your friends, I mean.’ 

‘Tell Louis,’ said Valentine slow- 
ly, ‘that he might, for the sake of 
old times and for the charity of old 
memories, have been less quick to 
bear testimony against his friend.’ 

‘But it is not true,’ Linley said 
once more and vehemently. ‘O 
Mr. Valentine, don’t be too proud 
to repel even a false accusation! 
You have friends—indeed, indeed 
you have—who hate to hear any- 
thing evil said of you! 

‘Have I? he asked wonder- 
ingly. ‘Where? 

‘Oh, yes; you must know that 
you have. 1am your friend; don’t 
leave me in that cold and proud 
way. I did not believe it—will- 
ingly, at least. The story is all un- 
true. Let me say so to Louis when 
I return.’ 

Valentine glanced with a melan- 
choly expression at her earnest 
face. 

‘I don’t think any protestations 
of mine would avail much with 
Louis,’ he said, ‘ now.’ 

‘Indeed, yes—a word of yours 

















would avail with him and with 
every one. I'll tell him— 

* Tell him what, Mrs. Rochford ?’ 

‘ That that shocking story is not 
true; that you have said it is not 
true.’ 

‘Have I said so?’ 

She looked up at him in wonder, 
and then drew back. He was still 
looking fixedly at the ground. 

‘Have you not said so?’ she 
asked, indignant with what she 
conceived to be his false and ob- 
stinate pride. ‘Why do you keep 
silent, or evade in this way? Is 
anybody too good to be accused, 
or too proud to say that the accu- 
sation is not true ?’ 

‘ But I have said nothing. 

‘That is what I complain of. If 
I were a man, I should be glad to 
stamp on such a charge!’ Then, 
driven to a sort of desperation as 
she saw that Valentine seemed ac- 
tually endeavouring to get away, 
she said quickly, ‘I w#// be your 
champion, Mr. Valentine, whether 
you consent or not. For the sake 
of your sister-in-law even I would, 
if not for you. I will tell every 
one that you are not—that you are 
not’—at last she got over the diffi- 
culty with a rush—‘that you are 
not the cause of Sinda Marzell 
leaving our house.’ 

A peculiar expression lighted up 
in Valentine’s eyes as he looked at 
her for a moment. A strange strug- 
gle went on within him. As if he 
must signify its conclusion by some 
overt act, he suddenly tossed far 
away the fragment of his cigar, and 
said : 

‘Mrs. Rochford.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘You must not say that.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘It would not be true. I am 
the cause of Sinda Marzell leaving 
your house.’ 

‘Oh! If she had received a 
wound she could not have been 
pierced more suddenly. She cou!d 
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barely see that Valentine was rais- 
ing his hat, that he was bowing 
gravely to her, and then that he 
was walking rapidly away. She 
turned and walked quickly too, 
along the path which she had been 
treading. She took good care not 
to look back. But Valentine, when 
he had gone a little way, did stop, 
and did look after her. He knew 
that he was safe. He knew that 
she would not turn, that she would 
shun his presence and his sight. 
He watched her youthful figure as 
she hastened in her dark dress 
over the green turf. Here and 
there through the trees the evening 
sunlight still fell upon her, and, as 
he thought, glorified her sombre 
costume and her fair hair. Oh, 
what a passionate impulse he felt 
for a moment as the trees and the 
distance threatened to swallow her 
up !—what a passionate impulse he 
felt to run after her, and tell her of 
his too generous fraud, and how he 
had merely caught up the words 
she used when she spoke of his 
being the cause of Sinda’s leaving 
her house, and how he had done 
all, the fraud and all, for Aer sake, 
and that he was not the pitiful 
paramour of a worthless and un- 
grateful girl! Oh, what an agony 
it was to think that he should never 
see her again—never, never !—and 
that she would despise him always. 

‘Would she despise me less,’ he 
grimly thought, ‘if 1 were to go 
after her and tell her all the truth? 
If I told her so much, I must tell 
her the rest—that I love her—love 
her—love her—my friend’s young 
wife ! She would despise me then, 
and be unhappy ; she will despise 
me now, and be happy. For she 
will believe in Rochford, who has 
put out this lie of me to shield 
himself from suspicion, when that 
wretched girl was sent away. Well, 
if he repents and reforms, and tries 
to make Aer happy, she is welcome 
to buy back her confidence at my 
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cost. There’s one more chance 
for Rochford and for her. If there 
is any gleam of good left in him, 
his escape this time, and her con- 
fidence, will touch him, and per- 
haps I shall have helped to make 
her happy after all.’ 

He had come from Heidelberg 
for the mere purpose of seeing 
again the place where he knew 
she had lived so long. There 
could be nothing wrong, even in 
feeling, he thought, in this one in- 
dulgence. He had paced through 
ever sO many walks just because 
there he assumed that the feet of 
her youth had trodden. He had 
studied ever so many windows, in 
the thought that out of this or that 
she might have watched the sun- 
rise or the stars. He might with 
a very little trouble of inquiry have 
found out the house where the 
two quiet old English ladies had 
kept school so long, and gazed 
upon it to his heart’s content. 
But an indefinable, illogical im- 
pulse of chivalrous delicacy kept 
him from asking any question, 
making any discovery that had to 
do with her. To come to Bonn 
from Heidelberg, and ramble 
about there, was to do what any- 
body might do, and it was his own 
heart secret if he came there with 
a purpose. But it seemed to him 
that even the slightest inquiry, dis- 
tinctly connected with her, would 
be to overstep the sacred limits 
which made him for ever as no- 
thing to her. To this childlike, 
chivalrous feeling he clung ; and 
it never occurred to him for a mo- 
ment to suppose that as he walked 
under the trees of Bonn she was 
breathing the same air, and that 
he should soon look into her eyes 
again and once more say a fare- 
well to her with his. 

Linley disappeared from his 
sight, and the sun, too, went down. 
The air now was chill, and when 
the sun had gone the scene looked 
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dreary and cheerless enough. Va- 
lentine threw himself on the cold 
grass, and lay there and thought 
out his wild mournful thoughts. 

Voices and steps approached 
after a while—he did not know 
how long—and he rose and left 
the place. 

‘Come,’ he thought to himself, 
a flash of the old cheery manhood 
lighting up within him, ‘if #y Mrs. 
Rochford does really know any- 
thing of all this’—for something 
in the melancholy evening atmo- 
sphere, and the spectral trees, and 
the faintly gleaming stars, made 
him think of the past, and the 
dead—‘ she won’t think me quite 
ungrateful; I have not betrayed 
her boy, anyhow.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“WHO TREASURES UP A WRONG "" 


‘ AnD worthless Valentine shall 
be forgot! Why did this line 
from the Zwe Gentlemen of Verona, 
a play which Linley had not read 
for a long time, and which was not 
one of her favourites, so haunt her 
memory as she travelled home? 
She believed him worthless in a 
sense ; for to her, as to all women, 
such an offence as his was simply 
unpardonable in the case ofa man 
who was not a brother, or a son, 
or a mere indifferent acquaintance. 
She told herself that he was not 
worth regretting even as a friend ; 
and yet she felt, with bitter ear- 
nestness, that the Duke was wrong 
when he believed a little time 
would melt the frozen thoughts, 
and worthless Valentine should be 
forgot. She had after so much 


hesitation come to believe in Va- 
lentine, and now that she had to 
believe in him no more, how could 
she forget him? Would not the 
very disappointment make her re- 
member him all the more? Per- 
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haps some angry thought kept 
now and then perplexing her, part- 
ly born of Valentine’s somewhat 
equivocal words of confession, and 
partly from the mere fact that the 
Valentine of the play was not 
worthless after all. Still it was 
not that which most troubled her. 
It was the humiliating conscious- 
ness that even the worthlessness of 
a man does not clear a woman’s 
mind of his memory. 

Let us do our heroine justice 
all the more anxiously, seeing that 
she has never been presented as a 
faultless woman, or even a very 
lofty type of womanhood, or by 
any means a conventional heroine 
of romance. She had not the 
faintest suspicion of Valentine’s 
feelings towards herself. She had, 
on the contrary, rather an impres- 
sion that he somewhat disliked her 
—at least was inclined to dislike 
her—and only conquered his pre- 
judice by natural kindness and 
love of justice. She had come to 
admire him for his justice and his 
kindness. She thought him a 
strong, brave, generous man, to 
whom selfish weakness and mean- 
ness of any kind would be impos- 
sible ; and peculiarly surrounded 
as she was by weaknesses and 
meannesses, it was as refreshing to 
her to look up now and then to 
his clear, serene, sunuy character, 
as for a prisoner to catch a glimpse 
sometimes of the blue sky. Now 
that this was withdrawn, can we 
wonder if the very sense of the 
privation was enough to fill her 
mind sometimes as she journeyed 
home, and for the moment to the 
exclusion of memories and even 
of forebodings which had a nearer 
personal interest ? 

Of course she told Mr. Roch- 
ford that she had seen Valentine. 
This was unmistakably a piece of 
surprising news to Rochford. His 
emotion at first was beyond re- 
pression, and was almost painful 
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to see. He grew a little more 
composed as Linley got on with 
her story ; but when the end came, 
and he was made to understand 
that Valentine did not defend 
himself, but allowed judgment to 
go against him, he actually broke 
out into an explosion of anger. 

‘There, Linley — there — that 
will do. Don’t tell me any more. 
I wish vou hadn’t seen him at all 
—I wish you hadn’t gone! You 
ought not to have asked him any 
questions on such a subject; you 
ought not to have spoken a word 
about it!’ 

‘I know, Louis; I have been 
blaming myself; but I was so con- 
fused and taken by surprise— 

‘People oughtn’t to be taken by 
surprise—they ought to have their 
wits about them. ‘These aren’t 
things that ladies talk about—to 
men—English ladies, I mean.’ 

‘Ach! said Linley, plucking up 
a little more spirit. ‘I suppose I 
forgot for the moment, Louis, that 
I ought to have been a lady! If 
I had only had Mrs. Courcelles at 
my elbow, I should have been re- 
minded, and should have behaved 
myself better! But Mr. Valentine 
is your oldest friend—and I hoped 
at the moment tht I might have 
been able to bring you back some 
news of him that would have 
pleased you.’ 

‘What news of him could have 
pleased me now, Linley ?’ 

‘It might not have been true, 
you know—all that. You would 
have been glad to know that, 
Louis—-you would have welcomed 
me if I had brought you that news 
—even if I had forgotten, in my 
eagerness, what a lady ought to 
have done.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but I would rather 
have learned it some other way, if 
it was to be learned. But it’s no 
matter, Linley—I am not angry.’ 

Alas! Linley had to confess to 
her secret heart that she did not 
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much care now even if he was an- 
gry, except in so far as the excite- 
ment might do him harm. She 
had long ceased to associate any 
idea of justice or fairness with her 
husband's anger. 

‘No, Linley, I’m not angry, and 
I didn’t mean to say anything 
harsh ; but I think, dear, we had 
better not say any more about 
Roche Valentine.’ 

So the name of Valentine was 
dropped, but Louis Rochford was 
hardly himself again the whole 
of that morning. Linley did not 
wonder at this, or think the less 
of him. It was only natural that 
anything which brought up the 
story of his old friend's falling 
away should disturb him. — Still 
this was none the less a discordant 
and disagreeable welcome home ; 
and the day was rainy, the sky 
was all hidden behind dull leaden 
clouds, the streets were hideous 
to look at, the Rhine was far away 
—and Linley, whose frame was 
tremulously susceptible of the in- 
fluences of sun and sky, felt very 
miserable. What a day that was, 
with its steady rain and its low, 
leaden, spirit-crushing skies! To 
the end of her life Linley will bear 
about her a shuddering association 
connected with that sort of day 
and skies like those. 

This conversation took place 
early in the day, just after the train 
from Dover had brought our hero- 
ine to her home. She was about 
to leave the room to dress and 
prepare herself for breakfast after 
hermelancholy night-journey, when 
Rochford, returning a little to his 
usual manner of easy good-humour, 
told her he had some news for her, 
and that there was a plot going 
forward in which she was expected 
to lend a hand. 

The news really was news. The 
Marzell runaways were to be in 
London that evening, and were to 
stay in Rochford’s house for the 
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present. In anticipation of Linley’s 
coming home that day, Mr. Roch- 
ford had arranged a quite informal 
little dinner of friends to welcome 
and as it were sustain them. ‘No 
ceremony, ofcourse, Linley,’ Roch- 
ford interjected deprecatingly — 
‘you can wear mourning if you 
like; you have only just come 
home, and I had to act without 
you when I received their telegram’ 
—as if Linley were likely to rebel 
against any of his arrangements ! 
The Platts were coming to back 
up the young people, and one or 
two men who happened to be al- 
ready in town. But the plot was 
for Linley to endeavour to get 
Mrs. Courcelles to come, and then 
and there make it up with the 
young lovers. 

‘She'll do it,’ Rochford said, ‘ if 
she sees them backed up in this 
sort of way. Perhaps she'll think 
Platt’s going to leave them a trea- 
sure, and then she knows Oscar 
Soame to be a marquis’s nephew, 
and she'll see how thick he is with 
Marzell; and she knows well what 
a time-serving humbug Tenby is, 
and when he shows any civility to 
Marzell she'll firmly believe that 
the Taramputty affair is all settled. 
I'm very glad to have caught Oscar 
Soame and Tenby—they are just 
the men, and it was the merest 
chance ; Soame is hardly ever in 
town at this time of year.’ 

So Rochford went on compla- 
cently. Linley did not warm to 
the little plot. It seemed a poor 
and petty way of bringing together 
a mother and a daughter. 

* Besides, Louis, I don’t think 
it will do at all. 1 don’t think you 
quite understand how very bitter 
Mrs. Courcelles is, or how obstin- 
ate she is likely to be. I'm afraid 


the poor old woman is almost im- 
placable. And I know she blames 
us— you, Louis, and me —and 
thinks that we helped Cynthia and 
him with money, or some way. 
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And then perhaps she has heard 
about that unfortunate girl; and 
of course she will only be the more 
angry. Oh, I don’t think it will do 
at all.’ 

Rochford so seldom interested 
himself in anybody’s affairs, that 
Linley was unwilling to cross him 
by a hint or word, more especially 
as she knew he generally became 
sullen when any suggestion of his 
was not at once accepted. But 
her heart sank within her at the 
thought of any such attempt to 
surprise Mrs. Courcelles, and take 
her vindictiveness off its guard. 

‘Something must be done,’ Roch- 
ford said ; ‘these people are com- 
ing, and it would be a capital op- 
portunity, I think.’ 

‘But do you mean not to tell 
Mrs. Courcelles beforehand — to 
get her here and surprise her ?” 

‘Yes, I thought so.’ 

‘Louis, I wouldn't do “lat. 1 
would not indeed. There will 
only be a scene—a painful scene. 
I know it. I begin to be afraid of 
that woman—since the last day I 
saw her ; I feel a sort of shudder- 
ing conviction that she hates me, 
and you, perhaps, and will try to 
do us some harm. I don’t like to 
be hated.’ 

Rochford slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, and put on a kind of 
martyred expression, as one who 
should say, ‘The usual thing, of 
course! What can be done with 
the ways of a woman like this? 
But he still retained his gracious- 
ness of manner. 

‘Then what would you do, Lin- 
ley?” 

‘At least I would tell her be- 
forehand. I would appeal to her. 
I think that would be only right to 
do. I'll go to her, Louis, if you 
wish it, and if you think we ought 
to interfere. Iam not a bit afraid 
of her in that way, and when I 
think there is anything I can do 
which would serve anybody. I'll 


go to her and tell her, and use all 
the eloquence I can on behalf of 
poor Cynthia, though I fear it will 
hardly be of much use; but 1 
would not take her by surprise, 
and run the risk of a shocking 
scene.’ 

‘Of course I don’t like scenes,’ 
Rochford said. ‘ Of all people in 
the world, I fancy Iam the one 
who can least endure that sort of 
thing. But I want to help these 
poor young Marzells if I can, Lin- 
ley.’ 

‘Don’t you think that even if 
she didn’t blame us, still there must 
be so many unpleasant associations 
about us—it was here she first saw 
him, and saw that girl —and 
wouldn't all that put her so much 
against us that we may do more 
harm than good by interfering ? 
Would it not be better if the Platts, 
or Mrs. Dudley Stryver—’ 

‘The Stryvers are not in town 
—they never are in town at this 
time—and it's much more my 
affair than Platt’s. Marzell, of 
course, would look to me for sup- 
port rather than to Platt. I am 
not prepared to admit, Linley, 
that a person like Platt is of greater 
account than I. I choose to sup- 
port Marzell. I don’t look to 
Platt, and I don’t suppose Marzell 
does.’ 

It was plain that Rochford made 
it a point of pride to be the patron 
of Marzell, and that he was offend- 
ed by the suggestion about Platt. 
Linley had often observed with 
curiosity and pain the odd ming- 
ling of feelings with which her 
husband regarded honest Mr. Platt. 
Rochford personally liked bim, 
considerably despised him, and 
yet was more jealous about him 
than about any other creature 
living. He appeared now and 
then to be stung by all the petti- 
ness of sentiment towards poor 
Piatt which a narrow-minded wo- 
man might feel towards the daugh- 
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ter of her cook who had been 
married by a wealthy man, and 
brought into society rather higher 
than that in which her mother’s 
patroness usually moved. Linley 
saw it would be of no use to argue 
any further. 

‘Well, Louis, you are the best 
judge, and I'll go to Mrs. Cour- 
celles if you wish it. She can 
only refuse me, and perhaps lose 
her temper, and that won’t matter, 
because I sha’n’t lose mine. Poor 
woman, I should be ashamed to 
feel angry. with her, let her say 
what she will, She has had a 
great deal of trouble through me, 
although I never meant to do her 
any harm. I wish I had never 
turned her into ridicule.’ 

‘So do I, Linley,’ said her hus- 
band. ‘I wish you hadn’t had 
that way of ridiculing people, and 
women especially. They never 
forget it; and it’s a bad thing for 
a woman to make enemies.’ 

Linley did not attempt any re- 
tort, or remind him of the persist- 
ent encouragement and even com- 
mands she used to receive from 
her husband when the exercise of 
her little mimicries was yet new, 
and could amuse him, and was 
directed only against the persons 
he thought proper to laugh at. She 
had outlived that condition of feel- 
ing towards her husband when a 
sense of injustice done by him 
could still bring a wound and pro- 
voke a word of remonstrance. 

‘Where is Mrs. Courcelles stay- 
ing, Louis ?—with the Platts ?’ 

‘No; she is quartered on the 
Siryvers just now—in their house, 
I mean—they are in Rome, or 
somewhere.’ 

‘I'll go and see her,’ said Linley, 
‘in the afternoon ;’ and her heart 
sank at the prospect of the inter- 
view. But the visit never was 
made by Linley. 

After breakfast she was prepared 
to go, but she thought she had 
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better ask her husband for final in- 
structions as to what he wished ex- 
actly to have said or done ; for she 
had little purpose, heart, or hope 
in the affair herself. She went into 
his library, which was on the ground 
floor, and looked into a iittle patch 
of garden at the back, and there 
she talked with Rochford. The 
rain descended thick and soft upon 
the spongy scrap of garden, where- 
in it was so hard to get anything 
to grow, and Linley felt wretchedly 
low-spirited as she looked upon it. 

‘How miserable everything 
looks !’ she said, with a half-sup- 
pressed shudder. ‘If I were su- 
perstitious, I should say that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen 
to-day.’ 

‘Why do you talk in that way, 
Linley? Mr. Rochford said un- 
easily. ‘ What terrible thing could 
happen ?” 

* Oh, I don’t know ; of course I 
don't believe in forebodings, and 
warnings, and all that nonsense ; 
but everything looks so ghostly 
and schauderhaft, and it seems to 
me as if we were under the shadow 
of death.’ 

‘Please, Linley, don’t go on in 
that childish way.’ Rochford was 
angry now. ‘I don't like it. You 
know perfectly well that I don't 
like it, and never did. I hate to 
hear people talk about death, and 
all that sort of abomination. It 
will all come soon enough. Do, 
for Heaven's sake, let us be spared 
hearing about it until it does come. 
You young people delight in tor- 
menting us about death, I think. 
7 don’t want to die, and I detest 
the very thought of death.’ 

He got up and walked about 
the room in a nervous, fretful way. 
Linley was hastening to change 
the subject, when it was changed 
effectually bya servant, who brought 
the announcement that Mrs, Cour- 
celles had called, and particularly 
wished to speak to Mr. Rochford. 
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‘This saves you the trouble of 
going, Linley,’ Rochford said, look- 
ing up. 

* But why does she come?’ Lin- 
ley asked, still in her boding mood. 
‘I don’t like it.’ 

* Heaven knows; but I am glad 
she has come. Will you go to her? 
She only asks for me, Linley, be- 
cause she supposes that you have 
not yet got home. Go and see 
her, and do your best with her. 
There’s no occasion for me dis- 
turbing myself, I suppose ; but of 
course if she really wishes to see 
me, I'll go.’ 

There was no occasion for either 
of them to go, for at that moment 
the voice of Mrs. Courcelles was 
heard outside the library door, in- 
forming the servant in loud clear 
tones that she did not need to 
stand on ceremony; that she was 
glad to hear that Mrs. Rochford 
too was in the library; and that 
she would go in, thank you. In 
another instant Mrs. Courcelles 
made her appearance. 

‘I did not know that I was to 
have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Rochford,’ said the visitor ; ‘ but it 
is all the more fortunate, and I 
have the less hesitation in intrud- 
ing. No, thank you, I'll not take 
a chair.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles, although a hand- 
some and rather stately woman to 
look at, was not a person with 
whom one would naturally associ- 
ate any idea of the commanding 
or the tragic. But this time she 
somehow seemed to fill the stage 
by her presence, as great actresses 
do in thrilling situations. She 
looked older—much older than 
usual. Her cheeks were more 
sunken, the lines about her eyes 
more deeply marked, than Linley 
had ever seen them before, and 
her complexion looked yellow. But 
there was a light of anger and of 
hatred in her eyes, there was a 
vindictiveness about her thin lips, 
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which exalted her commonplace 
handsome face into something like 
the dignity of a prophetess of evil. 
There was no affectation there. All 
was earnestness. From the very 
moment that the woman entered 
the room Linley felt stricken by 
the certainty that something pain- 
ful was about to happen. Roch- 
ford advanced to meet her, but he 
too was evidently impressed in the 
same sort of way, for he became 
visibly confused, and looked al- 
most alarmed. It seemed to Lin- 
ley for long after as if the whole 
events of the fortnight succeeding 
that moment followed as in one 
clap of thunder the entrance of 
Mrs. Courcelles. 

‘IT have come to thank you both,’ 
Mrs. Courcelles began, her hands 
and her head now trembling with 
passion and malice, ‘for the hon- 
our you have done me in helping 
my daughter to such a marriage! 
So it was you then, Louis Roch- 
ford, who gave the money to a 
base-born wretch, a low beggar, to 
run away with my Cynthia?” 

‘You are angry with me now,’ 
said Rochford, ‘ but you will think 
better of it. I did help Cynthia to 
marry Marzell ; but he is no base- 
born wretch, or beggar, or anything 
of the kind. He is a thorough 
gentleman, Mrs. Courcelles, and he 
will make his way in life, and put 
Cynthia in the position that belongs 
to her; and he is my friend.’ 

Linley felt almost proud of her 
husband's spirit. It was something 
new to see him thus stand reso- 
lutely up for his friend. 

‘Your friend’ Mrs. Courcelles 
repeated with scornful emphasis— 
‘your friend! Does your wife know 
the new bond of friendship that is 
between you, I wonder?’ 

‘Stop ! hold your tongue ! Roch- 
ford exclaimed ; ‘we want no stories 
and scandal here.’ 

‘Hold my tongue? You are a 
polite gentleman, Louis Rochford ! 











I should like to know what lan- 
guage you use to your wife, when 
you speak to me in this manner.’ 

‘Pray, Mrs. Courcelles,’ inter- 
posed Linley, vaguely alarmed by 
the whole scene, ‘ don’t let us quar- 
rel ; we are both very sorry for you 
—indeed, indeed we are. But we 
cannot desert poor Cynthia. I was 
going to you this very day to plead 
for her.’ 

‘I pity you,’ said Mrs. Cour- 
celles, turning towards Linley, 
‘whatever your associations may 
have been ; but it was an evil day 
for my daughter and me when first 
we saw your face. This is what 
you have brought yourself to with 
your beggar-girl pet! Do you know 
where your beggar-girl is now ?— 
the creature who is sister of my 
daughter's husband? Do you 
know ?” 

‘Then she has found out that !’ 
thought Linley, and her heart sick- 
ened within her, little as she yet 
knew of what Mrs. Courcelles really 
had found out. 

‘Mrs. Rochford knows nothing,’ 
Rochford interposed, coming be- 
tween his wife and the angry vi- 
sitor, ‘and she wants to know no- 
thing on the subject. She desires 
to hear no absurd stories, and in- 
ventions, and calumnies. You 
sha’n't talk in this way, Mrs. Cour- 
celles.’ 

‘You don’t mean, I suppose, to 
push me out of the room, Louis 
Rochford? Have you learned to 
beat your wife yet ?’ 

‘Oh, for shame, Mrs. Courcelles!’ 
said Linley, with generous anger. 

‘For shame! If you talk of 
shame, my dear, look at your 
husband. There you will see 
shame!’ 

‘Linley, don’t talk to her—don’t 
listen to her—she must be mad— 
don’t believe her!’ Rochford ex- 
claimed. Then he suddenly turned 
away and lounged listlessly towards 
the window. He never interfered 
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or spoke again while Mrs. Cour- 
celles remained in the room, He 
could not prevent what was com- 
ing, and he could only await it. 

Linley did mechanically look to- 
wards him when Mrs. Courcelles 
bade her. She saw shame indeed, 
and confusion, and futile anger 
struggling upon his face ; and then 
all were subdued into a sort of 
dogged and desperate composure. 
In that instant Linley knew what 
was coming. All seemed revealed. 
She now understood only too well 
the meaning of Valentine’s equivo- 
cal words. The disclosure which 
Mrs. Courcelles made with cool 
and vitriolic malignity could not 
be doubted or denied. She had 
hunted down Sinda Marzell, and 
found her installed in a Regent’s 
Park region; and she found that 
Mr. Rochford had installed her 
there, and provided her with mo- 
ney, and visited her—that it was 
he who had removed her from 
Dripdeanham, and had hidden her 
from the eyes of the world. 

‘It is the brother of this person 
that you have helped with your 
money to marry my daughter,’ Mrs. 
Courcelles concluded. ‘You do 
well, Louis Rochford, not to deny 
it! This is scandal, and slander, 
and falsehood, I suppose. I pity 
you, Mrs. Rochford ; but I always 
knew that he would not care for 
you long. I felt it my duty to warn 
you—and I have done so before 
your husband's face, that he might 
deny it if he could. You see he 
can’t! You and he between you 
have made me very unhappy, and 
brought disgrace upon me and my 
family—but I pity you.’ 

Linley was as pale as if she had 
come out of the grave. She hardly 
followed the meaning of Mrs. Cour- 
celles’ last words, and only looked 
at her with blank expressionless 
eyes. The room was growing gray 
in the gathering twilight of the 
gloomy day already. 
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Rochford remained near the 
window, and said not a word. 

Mechanically Linley touched the 
bell for the servant to show out her 
ill-omened visitor. Mrs. Courcelles 
made a grand, sweeping, compre- 
hensive bow to the room in gene- 
ral, and went away with the little 
muscles of her throat visibly swell- 
ing and throbbing, and with a hag- 
gard look of spite and rage which 
had done their worst and were still 
unsatisfied. She looked oddly like 
some angry old bird of prey as she 
turned to glance at Louis Roch- 
ford, and the ruff round her thin 
neck seemed to preen itself like 
feathers. Will it be believed that 
Linley for the moment wished Mrs. 
Courcelles were not going? She 
dreaded to be alone with her hus- 
band. She did not know what to 
say; she did not know what he 
would do. 

But Mrs. Courcelles was gone, 
and they were alone—the husband 
and the wife. Linley would have 
liked, if it were possible, to go si- 
lently out of the room then and 
there, and out of the house, and 
never see Louis Rochford any 
more. Something, however, had 
to be said first. Rochford still re- 
mained near the window. Linley 
went a little way towards him, and 
then spoke. 

‘Is this true, Louis?’ Her voice 
was so low it scarcely broke the si- 
lence of the darkening room. 

‘It’s not true,’ Rochford said, 
turning towards her, but not look- 
ing at her; ‘ not as that furious old 
woman puts it. Ofcourse she puts 
the worst construction on things— 
I can’t help that. Something had 
to be done with the girl—of course 
it was partly my fault if she was 
talked about. She couldn't be left 
to starve, you know. I—I—well, 
I took lodgings for her, only for 
the time. I was trying to get rid 


of her, Linley—I was indeed ; but 
I didn’t want a scandal, and things 
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can’t be done all at once. I can 
explain,’ 

She wasted on him no words of 
reproach or condemnation. He 
would have been better satisfied 
if she had shown grief or passion 
of some kind. 

‘You have deceived me, Louis,’ 
she said; ‘I never thought you 
could have done so. I suppose 
you have deceived me always.’ 

‘No, Linley; not always,’ he 
said with faltering tongue; ‘not 
always—only this time.’ 

‘Only this time. And that one 
other time—of which you and I 
know.’ 

* But that, Linley, that was no- 
thing ; that was folly—the folly of 
a moment. And this, even this,’ 
he added with a certain eagerness 
—‘ this is not so bad as you think, 
Linley ; not so bad at all.’ 

Linley sighed. She did not care 
to press him ; she did not want to 
know the degree and depth of 
wrong. The whole thing from 
first to last had been such a chap- 
ter of shamefulness and deceit! 
What did it matter whether on 
this or that page a little deeper 
or lighter the stain rested? He 
looked into her face, and saw 
there no awakening interest in his 
poor plea. She only shook her 
head as if she would save him the 
abasement of unavailing excuse. 

‘Sit down, Linley,’ he said, 
gently pushing a chair towards 
her; ‘sit down and let us speak 
quieily of all this. It is not so 
bad—I can show you—as you 
think.’ 

‘What does it matter?’ she re- 
plied, with blank eyes and pale 
cheeks, and she did not sit down. 
‘It is bad enough. Our lives are 
destroyed. We can never be 
happy again—never, never !” 

Rochford began to grow angry, 
and was doing his best now to 
spur on his own anger. 

‘I am not wholly to blame,’ he 
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said. ‘You go on as if I were a 
criminal unfit to be looked at! I 
am no worse than twenty other 
men we know, and perhaps they 
hadn't my excuse. You never 
cared about me—you know you 
never did.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Linley sadly, 
‘ Heaven knows I did! I thought 
you were my ideal and my hero. 
I could have fallen at your feet 
once. And even lately I always 
hoped against hope that I was 
doing you wrong.’ 

‘ Well, we weren’t made for each 
other,’ he interrupted petulantly— 
‘I suppose that is the truth of it. 
You never seemed to me to care. 
You didn’t like any of the people 
I liked. You caused Roche Valen- 
tine and me to quarrel; we never 
had a quarrel before.’ 

A pain shot through Linley’s 
heart at the cruelty, unconscious 
though it was, of this reproach. 
Then it suddenly flashed upon her 
in another light. 

‘Was he your friend? she ex- 
claimed with a momentary burst 
of not ungenerous anger—‘ your 
only friend? And you allowed 
him to be calumniated—to be the 
victim of an odious charge—to be 
disgraced in everybody’s eyes— 
in my eyes and everybody’s, and 
you never said a word to show 
the truth! If that was your treat- 
ment of your oldest friend, what 
was I to expect? I was only your 
wife.’ 

‘I don’t defend myself. I should 
be ashamed to look Roche Valen- 
tine in the face ever again. LIonly 
want you to have some considera- 
tion. After all, I am your hus- 
band.’ 

‘T have never forgotten it, Louis. 
I would have clung to you, and 
loved you, in spite of everything, 
but for //is—this was too much.’ 
She interlaced her fingers nerv- 
ously, as if endeavouring by the 
sense of physical pain to keep 





down some passionate outburst of 
grief and despair. ‘Look at me, 
Louis, if you have any heart—if 
you can think of anything beyond’ 
—she was going to say ‘beyond 
yourself,’ but she refrained from a 
petulance that seemed unworthy 
of her utter desolation. ‘ Think 
of me for one moment! Life 
seemed so bright, only the other 
day! Iam not twenty-three, and 
I have outlived everything—love 
and hope, and—and—children, 
and everything! I have no friend 
in all the world! Oh, how could 
you? how could you?’ 

She now sank into a chair, but 
not the one which he had offered 
to her. She had utterly broken 
down, and she covered her face 
with her hands, and the streaming 
tears forced their way between her 
fingers. 

Rochford rose and walked irre- 
solutely once or twice up and 
down the room. He was relieved 
to see her tears. He knew that 
women ought to cry when they 
are vexed, and that it is impos- 
sible to do anything with them 
until they have cried a good deal. 
He had seen women in hysterics 
often before this, and as the hys- 
terics always ended in one way, he 
assumed that the result of the pro- 
cess would be the same in this 
case. He was already looking 
forward with renewed hope to a 
general forgiveness ; and had not 
only forgiven himself, but even 
her whom he had injured. He 
put his hand gently on her heaving 
shoulder ; and he was glad to find 
that she did not petulantly with- 
draw from his touch, as an offended 
woman might be expected to do. 
He did not understand how little 
the pangs of wounded self-love had 
to do with Linley’s grief or her re- 
solve. 

‘Come, Linley,’ he said sooth- 
ingly; ‘let us be friends once 
more. I have done wrong ; I have 
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treated you badly—though not so 
badly as you think—but you shall 
never have cause to complain 
again.’ 

She looked up with something 
of restored composure, though her 
eyes were still swimming in tears 
—and she looked at the moment 
so pathetically beautiful that Roch- 
ford could have kneeled to her. 

‘I shall never have occasion or 
right to complain again,’ she said 
quietly. 

‘What do you mean to do ?’ he 
asked with sudden and nervous 
eagerness. 

‘I am going away—this very 
day—I am going back to Germany. 
I will teach—I know some people 
at Bonn who will be kind to me for 
the sake of my aunts and old times ; 
and I will teach there again—lan- 
guages and music. I was happy 
there once. You will not prevent 
me, Louis? Oh, no, you cannot 
be so bad as “hat. I don’t know 
what power the law gives you over 
me, but I know you will not use it. 
You wd/ let me go? 

A great groan came from Roch- 
ford’s very heart. Perhaps, if Lin- 
ley could have seen into that heart, 
she would have thought that all 
the wrong-doing of his marred and 
ruined life was scourged as with 
scorpions by the shame and agony 
of that moment. A nature that 
never was wholly bad; a heart 
that at its worst had some fitful 
tenderness and pity; a pride that 
was sensitive to morbidness—oh, 
how all these were pierced by Lin- 
ley’s melancholy appeal! His wife, 
whom he had taken in her beauti- 
ful youth from those who loved 
her—whom he had deceived and 
wronged ! his wife, whom once he 
thought to have brightened and 
honoured as a princess—she was 
to leave his house an outcast, 
driven into poverty and toil be- 
cause of him and his sin! 

‘God! O God! he murmured. 
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Then he turned to Linley: 

‘You will not go, Linley—you 
will not really leave me—for this ? 
You shall not go! You are still 
my wife, and you shall not go! 
Why do you talk in such a way? 
Do you want to kill me—or to 
make me kill myself? Linley, we 
can repair all this. It is not too 
late.’ 

‘It zs too late, Louis. All is 
over. We can never be anything 
to each other again—how could 
we be husband and wife? Louis, 
I will not stay here. Nothing but 
force shall compel me to remain 
with you; and you will not use 
force! Oh, I know you will not— 
you are not capable of ‘at’ 

* You go on in a way to make a 
man capable of anything. Linley, 
I will do anything rather than this. 
I will swear to you—I will humble 
myself in any way— 

‘Hush! she said gently; ‘let 
us not speak in that way. Heaven 
knows how little I should wish to 
see you humbled.’ 

‘Then why do you talk of leav- 
ing me? Have you thought of the 
shame—the talk—the scanda! such 
a thing must create? Don’t you 
see how it will affect me? I shall 
be set down by everybocy as the 
worst of men—and I am not, Lin- 
ley—I am not! Don’t act like a 
romantic girl. You are a woman 
of the world.’ 

‘No, Iam not—I could not be 
in that sense. My mind is made 
up, Louis.’ 

‘If you have no feeling for me,’ 
he said with sudden anger, ‘ you 
might have some consideration for 
yourself. Have you thought of the 
condition in which a woman is 
placed who is separated from her 
husband? How are people to 
know your story? Have you 
thought of what people may say— 
English scandalmongers at Bonn ? 
Don’t you know how terribly de- 
fenceless awoman isinsucha case?’ 
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‘I have thought of all this, 
Louis; and I am not afraid. Those 
who know me will not speak ill of 
me, and what do I care for the 
rest? My life shall speak for me.’ 

‘Speak to any one—consult any 
one—ask Tuxham—ask the Platts,’ 
Rochford urged with half-despair- 
ing eagerness, not even stopping 
to think of the humiliation of 
being tried by Tuxham or the 
Platts. 

‘ Louis, why should I invite any 
one to judge between you and me? 
I would not expose you or myself 
to such an indignity. Let us, for 
the sake of the better days we had 
together, wrap this much pride 
about us, and decide for ourselves. 
I only ask one kindness of you, 
Louis—one poor last and only 
kindness. Let me go in peace 
and asI came. There is nothing 
else on earth that you can do for 
me.’ 

There was little or no anger in 
her tone throughout the whole of 
the conversation. This astonished 
and confounded Rochford. She 
could hardly be said to have felt 
angry. She had not the least in- 
clination to reproach him. He 
was not what she had ever ex- 
pected or believed. He had prov- 
ed to be so unlike the husband of 
her dreams and of her first few 
months’ imagining, that she felt al- 
most indifferent towards the man 
who stood before her. He humbled 
himself, and she was only pained. 
She actually began to pity him, 
and to forget her own blighted 
youth in regret for his disgrace 
and humiliation. But the idea of 
living with him any longer as his 
wife did not enter into her mind. 

Rochford groaned, and _be- 
sought, and complained, and re- 
proached, and went through all a 
weak man’s agonies of sense and 
mind. At last he fell into a weak 
man’s refuge of sullenness, 

‘At least you need not go this 


moment,’ he said. ‘You needn’t 
cross me in everything, Linley. 
I don’t deserve all harshness from 
you. We needn’t make a scandal 
out of this—you don’t want scenes 
and scandals, I suppose? If you 
will break up our home’—he cor- 
rected himself quickly and said, 
* our household’—‘ it may be done 
without inviting the attention of 
all the world.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do, 
Louis? I will do anything that is 
right.’ 

‘You know we have these peo- 
ple coming to-day, and there must 
be a scandal if you don’t appear; 
and to-morrow we are going out. 
Can't you say to-day that you have 
to go to Germany, and go at the 
end of the week? and I could see 
you off, and go away myself some- 
where else soon after, and people 
would only gradually guess at what 
had happened. That sort of thing 
is often done. Then we should 
have no scenes and scandals. You 
know I can’t stand such things— 
you might remember //a/, what- 
ever my faults may have been.’ 

Linley looked at him with an 
almost unmingled sensation of 
pity. Their whole lives were ruin- 
ed, and he was thinking not of the 
ruin or of its cause, but only of 
what people would say of him. 

‘Very well, Louis,’ she said 
quietly, ‘I think I ought to do that 
if you wish it. It looks strange, 
and wrong, and hypocritical, this 
playing at contentment, and mar- 
ried love, and happiness—but I 
am not certain whether it is very 
wrong; and I suppose I ought not 
to refuse it if you wish.’ 

‘I do wish it—of course I do. 
And then,’ he added, more eager 
to carry his present point than to 
care for his dignity or hers, ‘ you 
know, Linley, we have not been 
on really good terms this long 
time; we have been only keep- 
ing up appearances these several 
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months; it will not be much worse 
now.’ 

This was almost too much for 
Linley’s endurance. She turned 
round, and was about to vindicate 
herself warmly from the charge 
which his words so complacently 
conveyed. During these several 
months hers had been no playing 
of a part, but the generous struggle 
of a wife to keep alive, in despite 
of all disheartening and deadening 
influences, the love and faith with 
which she had entered upon her 
married life. How often had she 
resolutely put her arm on his 
shoulder in the old way, and kept 
it there, in the hope that the old 
love and confidence might some 
time come up again! God help 
her, how often had she, half un- 
consciously, repeated to herself the 
vows of yesterday, in the faint hope 
that their sound might recall yes- 
terday’s faith, and make it live 
again to-day ! 

She was about to vindicate her- 
self in warm and perhaps even pas- 
sionate words, when she looked at 
him, and her purpose died away. 
There was such an air of relief and 
almost complacency about him, he 
seemed so feeble and even so 
mean, and round his full sensuous 
lips there was such a quivering of 
easily-restored self-satisfaction, that 
she knew any effort to explain a 
higher purpose would be energy 
thrown away. What would he have 
cared whether her past demeanour 
had been sincerity or hypocrisy, so 
long as it suited him and kept his 
life quiet ? 

*I will stay then, Louis, for a 
day or two,’ she said, ‘and save 
you so far from the scandal which 
you dread so much more than the’ 
—she was going to say, ‘than the 
sin that caused it,’ but she forbore. 

‘Thank you, Linley. I do hate 
scandal; and you might do that 
much for me, for you must have 
been partly to blame. We were 
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not suited. Ifyou had been dif- 
ferent, things would have been 
different.’ 

‘We need not meet too often,’ 
she said, with a tremulous effort 
to be calm; ‘we need not see 
each other—alone.’ 

‘ Not if you do not wish it, Lin- 
ley. It will be best, of course. 
But we shall have things to ar- 
range. You must be provided for. 
You are entitled to ‘/a¢. 1 must 
not allow you to be worse off than 
you would be if you brought all this 
wretched affair before some de- 
testable court of law.’ 

She only answered with a great 
sob, and ran out of the room. This 
heartlessness of detail was more 
than she could endure just then. 
She ran out of the room, and that 
sob, the death-cry of her wounded 
love, might have sounded the knell 
of their married life. Rochford 
and she were never alone together, 
never exchanged one other than 
formal word, again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE LAST DINNER-PARTY IN THE 
STORY. 


WHEN Linley had left the room 
Rochford turned to a small cabinet 
which was standing near his desk 
in the library, and he unlocked it 
with a nervous, tremulous hand. 
He took out of it one of his re- 
cently acquired secrets. A wo- 
man’s letters, a woman’s hair—a 
phial of poison, ready for the worst, 
in the old-fashioned heroic way ? 
Nothing of the kind—only a little 
liqueur case. He did not mind 


indulging rather freely in light 
wines before the eyes of everybody, 
but there were times when he 
thought that his nerves required 
some stronger steadying power ; 
and for some time back he had 
kept his liqueur case always at 
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hand, safely locked up. Neither 
Roche Valentine nor Linley had 
ever suspected the existence of this 
dangerous companion, and it was 
a secret carefully kept even from 
Rochford’s_ physician. Nothing 
would ever have been known of it 
probably, if only affairs had not 
taken rather a sudden turn, as they 
do even in real life every now and 
then. : 

Rochford drank a little of the 
liqueur, and was resolutely locking 
it up again, when he paused, con- 
sidered, took out the case anew, 
and drank some more. Then he 
put it back and locked the cabinet, 
sat down, took a book mechanically 
in his hand, and began to think 
over all that had happened, and to 
consider what was to be done. The 
liqueur had given him some nerve 
and courage, and things did not 
look quite so disagreeable as they 
had shown but a few minutes be- 
fore. He said to himself that he 
could not have done without the 
stimulant this time; that he was 
fatigued and over-excited ; and that 
even a physician, if he knew it, 
ought to confess that his system 
would receive more hurt from al- 
lowing his shattered nerves to suf- 
fer unrestored, than from the small 
amount of harm which the stimu- 
lant might bring along with its re- 
viving efficacy. 

On the whole he felt now a sort 
of relief that, so far as Linley was 
concerned, the worst was over. 
She, at least, had nothing more to 
know. He had had, indeed, some 
hope lately of getting out of the 
difficulty altogether, and of keep- 
ing clear of such things for the 
future ; but since that could not be, 
he was glad on the whole that the 
irksomeness and fatigue of keeping 
a secret were over. Linley had, 
after all, proved more reasonable 
than he had expected. She would 
easily fall into his arrangements, 
he thought, with regard to money, 
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and he would provide for her hand- 
somely—as her remarkable good- 
ness and patience deserved. He 
knew it would be useless now to 
ask her to remain with him, and on 
the whole he began to think it bet- 
ter that she should go. He did not 
see how they could ever get on to- 
gether, after all that had occurred, 
and he did not believe now that he 
was a man who ought ever to have 
married. His present idea was that 
if Linley would consent, he would 
leave England with her, and ac- 
company her to Bonn, or where 
she would, then go on somewhere 
else himself, and not return to 
England for several months. Then 
he could say that his wife was still 
staying with her people in Germany, 
and so time would wear away. 
How badly it had all ended, he 
thought, and how wrong he was not 
to have taken the advice of Roche 
Valentine and kept out of marriage! 
He was not fit for marriage, he now 
saw. It was insufferable to be re- 
sponsible for one’s conduct and 
one’s ways to somebody else. The 
trouble of keeping things secret was 
odious, and it was unspeakably 
humiliating to be found out like a 
schoolboy. Marriage seemed to 
make one responsible to all sorts 
of people, Rochford thought very 
bitterly. Roche Valentine, if he 
were there, would have blamed 
him, and so would Tuxham, and 
the Platts, and everybody. He 
was tired of the whole thing, and 
would be glad to go away out of 
England, and live quite to himself 
fora long time. He felt sure he 
could soon recover his health in a 
soft climate, and with quiet, and 
away from all these troublesome 
women. For he now lumped all 
the women up together as about 
equally troublesome to him. He 
was very angry with silly little self- 
ish Sinda, who had dragged him 
into all this disturbance, and made 
him feel ashamed of himself; and 
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he was both angry with Mrs. Cour- 
celles and afraid of her, and he 
wished to Heaven he had not as- 
sisted Cynthia’s runaway marriage, 
and so brought the rancour of her 
vindictive mother on him. Of all 
the women who seemed to be in a 
sort of conspiracy to annoy and 
plague him, he felt least unkindly 
towards Linley. She really was so 
very good, he said to himself over 
and over again ; and he wished he 
had been better to her, but he wish- 
ed still more that he had never 
married her. Of course he did not 
now greatly blame himself. On 
calmer and more cheerful consider- 
ation he really could see no great 
occasion for that. He had made 
an experiment in marriage, mean- 
ing everything for the best, and it 
had not succeeded—that was all. 
For the moment, what he liked 
least was the approaching evening 
and his dinner-party. It was very 
uncomfortable to have to face Mar- 
zell, whose whole scheme of per- 
sonal elevation in society would be 
imperilled by this confounded busi- 
ness about Sinda, and who might 
prove as revengeful and unreason- 
able as he seemed to be sleek and 
prudent. If he could once get the 
night over, Rochford had some 
vague idea of going to Mrs. Cour- 
celles and persuading her, by all 
manner of promises and induce- 
mentsand arguments, to keep quiet, 
and let things be arranged some- 
how. She was so shrewd and world- 
ly wise and poor, that he thought 
she must be accessible to some 
argument or promise affecting her 
prospects and Cynthia’s, and things 
might be kept quiet for the present ; 
and who could say what heaven- 
sent avenue might not open for 
satisfying everybody at last? But 
he dreaded a premature explosion, 
perhaps that very night; and he 
was not even without a certain 
childish fear of Mrs. Courcelles 
suddenly pushing her way into his 
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very dining-room and denouncing 
him there before Marzell, and Platt, 
and everybody. If only the night 
were safely over, and the morrow 
come, something might be done, 
and then he could get away to a 
pleasant climate, and be very quiet 
for a long time. But meanwhile 
the dinner and the guests had to 
be encountered, amid the perpetu- 
ally haunting dread of his old friend 
Mrs. Courcelles taking the place of 
Banquo’s ghost at his table. 
Meanwhile Linley, in her own 
room, was making her preparations 
for the future. When she left Bonn 
—oh, how long, long ago !—a happy 
and proud young wife, she had 
brought with her the work-a-day 
dresses and things which she used 
to wear before her marriage, and 
she thought she would keep them 
always as memorials. ‘These she 
took out now, and arranged as well 
as she could for the tears that their 
memories brought into her eyes. 
It was like turning over the gar- 
ments of some one fondly loved 
and dead. ‘They were indeed the 
garments of her dead youth and 
hope. She resolved that she would 
take these clothes, and none others, 
with her ; and that she would have 
nothing—no, not one rag or orna- 
ment—that Rochford’s money had 
ever bought. The little money that 
her kind aunt had promised her 
would be enough for her, even if 
she never earned any more; and 
she was quite resolved to earn more, 
and to lead a life of industry ofsome 
sort. In her girlhood she had had 
promptings — what girl of intelli- 
gence and spirit has them not ?— 
which made her believe that she 
could do something in art or litera- 
ture, or intellectual pursuit of some 
kind, and prove herself more than 
a mere housewife. Now that the 
housewife business was all over, her 
mind turned with faint hope to the 
possibility of finding some way of 
absorbing her thoughts and her life. 
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‘I wonder,’ she said to herself 
with a pardonable egotism, ‘ was 
ever any woman so much alone as 
I? When I leave England I shall 
not have a single friend. And I 
have no friend here to whom I 
could tell my miserable story ! For 
her whole nature revolted from the 
idea of exposing her griefs and her 
wrongs even to a sympathetic wo- 
man, even had she such a friend at 
hand. 

Turning over her few little per- 
sonal properties and papers, she 
came on the manuscript of the 
poem which she sat up to write ‘at 
night at the beginning of her mar- 
ried life, and which, as she then 
thought, set forth so poorly the love 
and devotion she felt for her hus- 
band. She controlled her emo- 
tions, and read it curiously through, 
feeling as if she were only studying 
the strange outpouring of some 
other heart. She put the paper 
down and leaned upon her hand, 
and with half-closed eyes saw as in 
a picture that night again, and the 
enthusiastic young wife panting 
over her work of homage. 

‘I wish I had died then! But,’ 
she added, half aloud, and with bit- 
terness, ‘suppose my spirit had 
wandered back and hovered around 
him, I wonder in what companion- 
ship would it have found him? 
Come—there’s a sermon against 
sentiment. I'll keep these silly 
verses, and look at them from time 
to time to cure me of such non- 
sense.’ 

This little touch of bitterness re- 
lieved and strengthened her as an 
inhalation of strong smelling-salts 
ora sip of quinine might have done. 
Life seemed for the moment too 
contemptible to groan over; and 
so she went in resolutely to play 
out her play. Any really spirited 
nature soon begins to find some- 
thing exhilarating in the prospect of 
a coming struggle against fate and 
odds; and Linley felt that there 
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was something animatingand exact- 
ing in the evening’s work before 
her—that of dissembling her misery 
and enacting the part of the bright 
and happy hostess. ‘That much I 
will do for him,’ she thought. ‘No 
one to-night shall suspect anything 
from me.’ 

A few hours later Linley stood 
in the midst ofa little group of her 
guests in the drawing-room, waiting 
for the announcement of dinner. 
It was wonderful to herself how 
self-possessed she was. She had 
offered her congratulations to the 
runaway lovers with as cordial and 
easy a good nature as though no 
contrast were present to her mind 
between their married life, just 
opening, and hers, approaching so 
rapidly to its premature close. Cyn- 
thia Marzell looked calm, mistress 
of herself, and very handsome. She 
might have been in the habit of 
eloping and marrying regularly once 
a fortnight, so entirely unembar- 
rassed and unemotional did she ap- 
pear. Marzell was a good deal 
more fluttered, but he had a cer- 
tain modestly victorious air about 
him—the look of a conscious con- 
quering hero, who yet did not de- 
sire to prank himself too ostenta- 
tiously in his triumph. He seemed 
a good deal older and more confi- 
dent, Linley thought, and there was 
something almost patronising in 
his manner to her, founded doubt- 
less on his being now the actual 
lord and master of a woman much 
taller and grander looking than she 
was. 

Linley turned away almost with 
a shudder when Rochford took the 
hand of Albert Marzell and offered 
his congratulations and promises, 
and spoke to him like a friend. It 
amazed her to find that Marzell 
made no inquiry about his sister. 
She had looked forward with terror 
to the probability of his asking her, 
and her alone, what had become of 
Sinda. Had she been guilty of 
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some crime or cruelty towards the 
girl, she could hardly have shrunk 
more fearfully from such an ordeal. 
But Marzell asked no question. 
Was not his silence still more per- 
plexing and painful? Linley did 
not know that her husband had 
bought, as he thought, a day or two 
more of secrecy, by telling Marzell 
that Mrs. Rochford’s jealousy made 
it more agreeable for all parties to 
leave Sinda at Dripdeanham for the 
present, and that he had better ask 
no questions about her. To such 
poor trickeries, such miserable, 
short-living devices, had Rochford’s 
feeble selfishness conducted him at 
last. 

Linley looked at Cynthia— 
stately, beautiful, untroubled— 
and she thought of the day when 
she had seen her lying senseless 
in that very room, with Rochford, 
in his sudden love-ecstasy, bend- 
ing over her. And now Rochford 
held Cynthia’s hand kindly in one 
of his, and with the other clasped 
the hand of Albert Marzell; and 
Linley thought of the morning’s 
discovery, and she felt impelled to 
thank Heaven that come what 
might to her, her part of tacit 
complicity in such a complication 
of deceit and shame and sin would 
be over with that day. No mar- 
riage bond, she felt convinced, 
that ever yet was sealed by word 
of priest or formula of public offi- 
cial could bind a human soul to a 
life like ¢Aat. ‘The way shone 
clearer before her. ‘I have done 
enough,’ she said to herself, ‘to 
play my part as a faithful wife, 
and abide by my husband. No 
law of man or heaven could ask 
any more from me. I am free of 
this house from to-day.’ 

Meanwhile the guests assembled, 
the dinner was announced, the 
company descended and took their 
places, and the performance of 
the evening set in for Linley. 
She looked remarkably handsome. 
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People told her so, and a passing 
glance at a mirror confirmed the 
compliment. She had availed her- 
self of Rochford’s permission, and 
dressed in black. It suited her 
humour, and fell into the grim 
humour of the whole scene. Her 
face, flushed with excitement, 
seemed beaming with restored 
health, people said. Albert Mar- 
zell was seriously surprised to see 
her looking so well, and a little 
disturbed in his calculations ; for 
he thought to himself that if, after 
all, Mrs. Rochford was going to 
recover, and not to die, it would 
be better for Sinda to think of 
some other chance; and he re- 
solved to take good care that in 
the mean time she should not get 
talked about with Mr. Rochford. 
Kindly Mrs. Platt noticed the pink 
on Linley’s cheeks, the glitter in 
her eyes, and the unwonted exuber- 
ance and fitfulness of her spirits ; 
and she formed good - natured 
hopes, which she resolved to im- 
part to her husband as soon as 
they were alone (‘for my master, 
bless him! would never notice 
anything’), and she thought that 
perhaps that darling Linley Roch- 
ford was going to be happy at last. 
So Linley’s friends and observers 
argued of her according to their 
ditferent natures. 

Albert Marzell, of course, was 
the hero of this hour. He seemed 
to float in happiness and triumph. 
The Platts overwhelmed him with 
kindness, partly from good feeling 
to himself, and partly as if to soften 
to him beforehand the effect of the 
blow which must fall on him when 
the disappearance of Sinda would 
have to be told. He took Linley 
in to dinner, and she felt so like 
one guilty of treachery towards 
him, by the mere fact of what she 
knew, that she seemed as if she 
must appease her conscience by 
some special demonstration of 
kindness to him. So the little 
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youth was very happy, and began 
to see the avenues of his ambition 
at last fairly opening before him. 

Mr. Oscar Soame, the nephew 
and heir presumptive ofa marquis, 
was a light-haired, rather tallish 
young man, who was always in 
ecstasies about everything. He 
had always had plenty of money, 
and was unconscious of the ex- 
istence of poverty, except among 
the working classes, for poverty 
with him meant not being able to 
have gloves and cigars and to go 
where one liked. He was abso- 
lutely indifferent to the distinction 
of rank, and would not have under- 
stood what was meant if he had 
been told that he was brought 
there to patronise Marzell, in order 
thereby to advance Marzell’s pro- 
spects in life. He thought Marzell 
a very clever fellow, and liked him 
immensely. He was always in 
ecstasies about Linley, and thought 
her tremendously clever ; and she 
felt a warm, half-compassionate 
friendliness for his boyish, effusive 
character, even though he was the 
nephew and heir presumptive of a 
marquis. He had attended the 
Positivist Chapel in London, and 
had worn the Red Cross of the 
Geneva Convention on many a 
fearful battle-field, where it was 
alike delightful to him to be in 
danger himself, and to help others 
out of it. 

Mr. Tenby was a very different 
sort of man. Mr. Tenby was a 
man with a big imposing presence, 
a loud voice, a red face, and red 
whiskers. Mr. Tenby was a philan- 
thropist and popular benefactor on 
principle, as Mr. Platt was by im- 
pulse. Mr. Tenby’s real name was 
not Tenby. He was born to the 
name of Ragg, but he wisely con- 
sidered that such a name would be 
a considerable obstacle to a man’s 
progress in the social life ofa civil- 
ised city. On the other hand, he 
had too much sense to follow the 
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example of so many people who 
seek in the Court Guide for a com- 
modity of good names, and rashly 
dub themselves Stanley, or Howard, 
or De Montmorency, or something 
of that kind. People always ask, 
What Stanley or what De Mont- 
morency is this? And the real 
Stanleys or De Montmorencys in- 
stantly repudiate the other man, 
which leads to the revelation, un- 
der the most painful circumstances, 
that his name was only Ragg, or 
something of the kind. The gen- 
tleman of whom we speak became 
simply Mr. Tenby, which sounded 
well and yet challenged no ques- 
tion. Mr. Tenby had made money, 
and he did great deeds of philan- 
thropy, such as the giving away 
land for public gardens, and ground 
for churches, and so on, in a splashy 
sort of way, making a splurge, as 
the Americans say. Virtue was its 
own reward to Mr. Tenby. When 
he gave away a piece of ground 
for a park or garden, the value of 
the surrounding property rose im- 
mensely, and Mr. Tenby was al- 
ways found to have acquired the 
ownership of the surrounding pro- 
perty. But Mr. Tenby was not so 
foolish as to wait for his kindly 
neighbours to find this out. He 
always announced it, proclaimed 
it in advance, and protested that 
he only gave away the property 
for his own sake, and just to make 
a decaying lot pay a good rental, 
and avowed himself the last man 
in the world to care about doing 
a public service unless he made 
money by it. Wherefore he was 
generally set down as an eccentric 
and generous philanthropist, who 
put on an affectation of selfishness 
in order to escape being thanked. 
Many people who never could be 
got to believe in Mr. Platt because 
of his Methodistical unctuousness, 
and his too frequent recognition of 
the existence of a Divine Provid- 
ence, had unlimited faith in Mr. 
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Tenby. But Rochford understood 
Tenby, and he knew that Mrs. 
Courcelles was sharp enough to 
understand him, and therefore he 
had secured his presence on this 
occasion, from which he had hoped 
so much. Mr. Tenby was in the 
House of Commons, and it was 
generally believed that he was 
soon to be made a baronet. 

‘Strange to find you in town at 
this time,’ said Mr. Tenby, talking 
across the dinner-table to his host- 
ess. He had no knowledge of 
Linley’s usual way of passing the 
winter months, but assumed that 
she would like to be regarded as 
always doing the right sort of 
thing. ‘You always go abroad— 
Rome, I think.’ 

‘We don’t go abroad ever,’ said 
Linley—‘ I mean we don’t usually. 
But I have only just come back 
from Germany, and I am going 
away again in a day or two.’ 

‘Yes, we are going abroad al- 
most immediately,’ Mr. Rochford 
added. Linley had not used the 
word ‘ we.’ 

‘Abroad! Immediately! We 
had never thought of that,’ said 
the fair Cynthia, turning her gentle 
eyes upon Rochford with the old 
familiar sweetness, and with the 
inefiable expression on the half- 
parted lips. 

‘Are you going to desert us, 
Mrs. Rochford, in our peril?’ Mar- 
zell asked, with half-playful depre- 
cation. 

‘I am sure Mrs. Rochford ain’t 
the person to desert any one in 
their peril,’ interposed Mrs. Platt. 

‘We'll all rally round you, Mar- 
zell,” said her husband. ‘We'll 
rally round you, sir.’ 

‘Where are you going to live, 
Marzell?’ asked Mr. Soame, who 
would have been equally delighted 
if he had heard of Park-lane or Pen- 
tonville, and equally prepared to 
vow that the residence was in the 
most charming neighbourhood that 
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could be selected, and to beg for 
permission to call on Mrs. Marzell. 

‘Take my advice, Marzell,’ said 
Tenby. ‘I assume that you have 
nothing, and that Mrs. Courcelles 
doesn’t mean to give you a six- 
pence. I assume that—I know 
you won’t mind.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Marzell 
sweetly. 

‘But I know it’s only mamma’s 
nonsense, said Cynthia to Mr. 
Soame. ‘She always makes these 
terrible resolutions, but she never 
keeps them.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not,’ 
said Mr. Soame. ‘I should like 
to know who could keep any re- 
solutions in presence of such— 
such—ah, yes—such—’ 

‘Such charms as Mrs. Marzell’s,’ 
Tenby interrupted. ‘ My good fel- 
low, what do you think Mrs. Mar- 
zell’s mother cares about her 
charms? Nota bit of it. Here's 
my advice, Marzell; you needn't 
take it, you know, if you don’t like.’ 

‘ Delighted, I am sure,’ said Mar- 
zell. 

‘Take the finest place you can 
get, and set up for being a million- 
aire. Give out that you have so 
much money you really don’t know 
what to do with it. Then everybody 
will help you to everything, and 
Mrs. Marzeli’s mamma will shake 
her purse into her daughter’s lap. 
I’ve done it—I know—I began by 
assuming the ways ofa millionaire. 
It’s the only way.’ 

‘But suppose people didn’t be- 
lieve?’ Linley asked. ‘There are 
so many things people don’t be- 
lieve in now, Mr. Tenby.’ 

‘Genesis and that sort—yes, I 
grant you; but every one believes 
in peopie having money, because 
we ail like to persuade ourselves 
that we know people who have 
money. Why, I haven't a quarter 
the money people think. If I 


didn’t do a good thing now and 
again in the philanthropic line, I 
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should have been in the Gazette, 
most likely, years ago. But nobody 
will believe it all the same.’ 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Marzell are going 
to stay here for a while,’ said Roch- 
ford in a low tone. ‘I have pre- 
vailed upon them. We are going 
away for many months, and we are 
very glad of the chance of their 
staying here.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad,’ said Linley, 
without thinking of herself, and 
thereby for the moment forgetting 
her part in the domestic comedy. 

‘As if you didn’t know before,’ 
said Mrs. Platt, in a low voice to 
her, and with her broad smile. ‘As 
if you ’adn’t planned it all, you 
dear,’ 

Linley had already remembered 
herself, and was already much less 
glad. At first she merely rejoiced 
to think that a shelter should be 
open for two young and hardly 
entreated lovers. But then she 
thought of Albert Marzell sheltered 
under Rochford’s roof, and a sick- 
ening sensation passed through her. 
Looking up, she saw that Roch- 
ford’s eye was resting uneasily on 
her, and she could hardly keep her 
glance from expressing the scorn 
and anger which she felt. 

Meanwhile Rochford’s manner 
was painful and pitiable enough to 
one who, like his ill-treated young 
wife, could read through and un- 
derstand it. He was always glanc- 
ing uneasily at the door. Every 
loud sound seemed to appal him. 
He drank wine with alarming 
rapidity. Linley distinctly saw 
Albert Marzell look at him once or 
twice in positive wonder. He be- 
gan to talk loud and fast—a rare 
performance on his part. He once 
addressed Linley from one end of 
the table to the other with an os- 
tentatious affectionateness of man- 
ner, and she had to reply. 

‘I suppose all married people 
are very happy, Mrs. Rochford ?’ 
asked Mr. Soame. ‘I am sure they 
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are—I know they are from what I 
see now around me.’ 

‘I should say they are your only 
jigmakers,’ Linley replied. 

‘Your only—beg pardon, Mrs. 
Rochford, I didn’t quite catch,’ 
Mr.Soame asked, never having read 
Hlamlet, and only once having seen 
it on the stage, during the Fechter 
mania. 

‘Mrs. Rochford prudently means 
to qualify her opinion—she won't 
commit herself” said Tenby. 
‘That’s a good sign. I like that. 
When married people make a great 
parade of their happiness, you may 
always distrust them. Remember 
the Wynvilles, Rochford. You re- 
member them, Soame? Man used 
to sit below the gangway on our 
side of the House. He and his 
wife always invited everybody to 
celebrate the anniversary of their 
wedding day, and read poems and 
stuff. First day I was there, I said 
they were making such a work 
about their domestic happiness that 
they were safe to be in the divorce 
court before next year. I was right! 
He went off with her waiting-maid. 
You remember, Soame ?’ 

‘I didn’t know him at all—never 
spoke to him in my life, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, I assure you,’ Mr. Soame pro- 
tested, eager to explain himself out 
of any acquaintanceship with such 
persons, and much wishing that 
Tenby would not bring up anec- 
dotes of that kind at such a time. 

* Anyhow,’ said ‘Tenby, ‘I don’t 
think married people ought to make 
such a parade of their happiness. 
It hurts us lonely fellows. We 
must be angry and jealous to find 
people happier than ourselves. No- 
body wants anybody eise to be 
happy. I don't, I know.’ 

‘Oh, come now,’ Mr. Soame in- 
terposed, ‘ that won’t do, you know, 
Tenby. Jow're always trying to 
do good for somebody by stealth, 
and blushing to find—that sort of 
thing.’ 
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‘One word for somebody and 
two for myself—that’s my princi- 
ple. Platt there does good for 
his fellow beings—or he says he 
does.’ 

‘I wish I could do all I ought 
to do,’ Mr. Platt murmured. 

‘I wish you could,’ said the 
genial Tenby. ‘ Have you heard 
the story they tell of you, Platt ?’ 

‘I don’t believe I ’ave,’ said that 
gentleman, ‘but if it’s anything 
good, tell it tous. I sha’n’t mind.’ 

‘I daresay it isn’t true,’ said 
Tenby, ‘but it isn’t halfa bad story. 
A man says that he was travelling 
somewhere northward, and met you 
and a friend of ours who had just 
been building a church on his pro- 
perty. ‘The man who tells the story 
chatted him about his religion, and 
said he—the church builder, you 
know — didn’t know the Lord’s 
Prayer. The church builder re- 
taliated, and said my friend could 
not repeat two lines of the Lord’s 
Prayer. My friend offered to bet 
fifty pounds, to be given in charity, 
that he could, and to leave it to you, 
Platt,as umpire. The bet was made, 
the money put down, and my friend 
began, “ Father ofall, in every age, 
Jehovah, Jove,” and so forth, and 
he swears that the church builder 
gave in, and that you awarded my 
friend the money.’ 

‘Don’t you believe a word ofthat, 
Tenby,’ Mr. Platt said. ‘ There 
ain’t a bit of truth in it. I hope I 
am not quite so ignorant of religion 
as all that comes to.’ 

*I should like to have the point 
explained a little more clearly, 
please, Mr. Tenby,’ said Liniey, 
who disliked that gentleman, and 
wished to disconcert him. 

‘I too—I didn’t understand it 
at all,” Mr. Soame declared gal- 
lantly, resolved to be with Linley 
in everything. 

‘IT don’t think Mrs. Marzell quite 
understood it either,’ added Linley 
perversely. 


‘Oh, yes, thank you,’ Marzell 
said benignly, for he wished to con- 
ciliate Tenby. ‘It’s excellent, really, 
is it not, Cynthia ?’ 

*1 am afraid I was not listening,’ 
said the calm Cynthia. ‘ Would it 
be troubling you too much to ask 
you to tell it again, Mr. Tenby ?’ 

By this time, and through Lin- 
ley’s malign contrivance, poor Ten- 
by’s story was killed, and Mrs. 
Platt, who was growing very angry, 
was appeased. 

Then the talk fell very much to 
Linley and Marzell, and the former 
did her best to keep it up. She 
brought out an extraordinary viva- 
city, and said any manner of non- 
sensical things that occurred to her. 
All the time, however, she could 
not but observe Rochford. She 
knew how strictly he had been en- 
joined to be temperate in his eat- 
ing and drinking, and now he in- 
dulged in every course and drank 
wine incessantly. ‘The wine, too, 
seemed to have lost all power of 
animating him. His sudden spirit 
had died away, and he sat pale and 
silent. Evidently he was drinking 
now in the mere effort to excite 
himself. Linley was shocked and 
alarmed to see him act so reck- 
lessly. She was about to leave 
him for ever, and yet she could 
not keep from distressing herself 
on his account. ‘Shall it be al- 
ways thus?’ she asked of herself. 
‘When we are separated for ever, 
shall I still torture myself with 
thinking about him, and if he is 
well—it his health is cared for? I 
know that I shall be of no account 
to him. 

‘Mr. Soame,’ she said in a low 
tone, as she was about to leave the 
table, ‘you must promise me that 
you will come up to us in the 
drawing-room very, very soon — 
that you will come and bring every- 
body else. We shall want you in- 
deed.’ 

*In an instant, Mrs. Rechford— 
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give you my word,’ said the de- 
lighted Soame. 
‘Thank you; I rely on you.’ 
The young man sprang to open 
the door for her and the other 
ladies. He noted the eagerness 
and anxiety of her manner, and he 


Hope. 


glanced involuntarily at Rochford. 
He was a kindly youth and sym- 
pathetic, in whom good nature sup- 
plied the lack of intellectual bright- 
ness, and he knew in a moment 
that Linley was concerned in some 
way about her husband. 





HOPE. 
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Wuat is hope ? 


’Tis the rosy flush 


Of morn which tides of day ; the timid blush 

Of virgin grace on early spring 

Which breathes of summer flowers ; the flutt’ring wing 
On which an eaglet ’gins to fly ; 

The echo of a lark’s song in the sky, 

A ripple on the pebbled shore, 

The tale the rolling tide tells o’er and o’er. 


Hope is the language of desire ; 

The breathing out of faith ; the kindling fire 
Which sparkles in the eye of love ; 

The glow which fleeces ev’ry cloud above 

Life’s trial-scene ; the grateful dew 

Which laves the weary brow ; the fragrance new 
Which floats about the stifled sense, 

And breathes away despairing impotence. 


Hope is the flower of human joy ; 

It blossoms fresh in youth, and no alloy 

Of care doth stay its fragrant breath : 

In age, or prime, or e’en in closing death 

It lives and blooms and ever cheers. 

And though ’tis freshest in the spring of years, 
"Lis garbed more rich in summer's prime : 
While fruit is mellowed in the autumn-time, 
And e’en when winter's death hath come 

Her resurrection-anthems fill the tomb. 


























SUCCESS IN LIFE, 
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In recalling the unsatisfactory re- 
ply to the enigma, Where is hap- 
piness always to be found? we are 
led to think of the various means 
which men employ for its realisa- 
tion. To get on in the world is to 
most people the great end in life. 
It is inculcated by parents and 
mentors, preached in copy-books 
and reading lessons, and enjoined 
by examples which exhibit the vir- 
tues inherent in all who succeed 
and the ignominy of failure. The 
Proverbs of Solomon afford a rich 
mine of appropriate quotation ; 
constant tribute is exacted from 
the wise saws of the practical 
Franklin ; certain portions of the 
writings of Smiles, Ruskin, and 
Tupper are largely referred to; 
while the never-failing illustrations 
of the ant and the sluggard, the 
hare and the tortoise, the Scotch 
spider, and the American whistle 
serve to make the arguments con- 
clusive. 

What is success? The answer 
to this question depends on the 
different courses which men pursue, 
and the ends they have in view. 
The general object of pursuit is 
that which the majority of people 
most want—money. The money 
test of success is that which they 
best understand. ‘To make a cer- 
tain income, therefore, is among 
the first duties which the world 
prescribes. People cannot all ap- 
preciate the poet or the thinker, 
and they estimate his works ac- 
cordingly by the prices which they 
realise. There are other ideas of 
success, however, than this trading 
notion. The soldier seeks it in 
promotion by deeds of valour ; the 
scholar in the discovery or enun- 
ciation of truth; the poet in the 





praises of his generation ; the law- 
yer in professional advancement ; 
the politician in the ascendency of 
his party and his accession to of- 
fice. When Agassiz, engrossed in 
scientific pursuits, was told that he 
ought to look more after the prac- 
tical ends of life in leaving a pro- 
vision for his family, ‘I have no 
time,’ he replied, ‘to make money.’ 

The making of ‘getting on’ an 
end in life is a purely English no- 
tion. ‘The ideal of man in general 
is happy continuance. As to mak- 
ing advancement in the world, as 
we understand it, the object of ex- 
istence, an Asiatic would think his 
life thrown away. ‘ Why should he 
get on? He is where he is by 
the Almighty’s will, and why should 
he interfere with the divine ap- 
pointment?’ It is this anxiety to 
succeed which gives to English 
practical life its fierce competition 
and earnest tone. ‘The attainment 
of almost any position or dignity 
being made possible to suitable 
talent and well-directed effort in- 
spires hope. What a blessed pos- 
session is hope! It is the salt of 
human life that sweetens all toil 
and difficulty. Phoenix-like, it 
‘ springs eternal’ from the ashes of 
the pyrites we place in the crucible 
as gold; it is the panacea to the 
disappointment that makes the 
heart sick; it is the dawn of the 
radiant orb which, after a season 
of darkness, is yet to shine in noon- 
day splendour ; it is the buoyant 
element which keeps our barque 
afloat till we reach the harbour, 
for without hope there can be no 
endeavour. /-xcelsior is only hope 
intensified. Whatever a man’s po- 
sition or calling may be, he should 
aim at the first rank and the fore- 
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most place. ‘It can’t be done,’ is 
the cry of indecision, indifference, 
and indolence. Such a plea is a 
mere excuse for not attempting at 
all. Difficulties should serve but 
to reveal a man’s true strength, to 
test his power of will, to train him 
to the exercise of his noblest facul- 
ties. Failures discipline the strong ; 
only the weak and unstable are 
overwhelmed. Diligence in busi- 
ness should form a part ofa man’s 
religion, as it is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the spiritual in wor- 
ship. 

To attain a position in society, 
or achieve success in a profession, 
other qualities must be added to 
those required to work out results 
in material nature, because a dif- 
ferent class of opposing forces are 
here encountered. ‘They are not 
of the nature of those that are 
overcome by the engineer in the 
tunnelling of a mountain or the 
bridging of a valley ; but such un- 
certain and subtle elements as 
public opinion, the want of means, 
adverse criticism, infirmities of 
temper, failing health, indecision 
of character, and other hindrances 
equally fluctuating, latent, or de- 
ceptive. Perseverance is essential. 
All the performances of human 
art are instances of its resistless 
force. Attention to the minutest 
particulars of duty, conscientious 
watchfulness in little things, that 
are not really little although trifling 
in appearance, surmount all ob- 
stacles. He who is not disheart- 
ened, but boldly and fearlessly 
grapples with difficulties, never 
fails. ‘The determination which 
plods unweariedly through drudg- 
ery and details is the foundation 
of greatness of character and of ul- 
timate success. It accomplishes 
more than genius. 

An important aid to success is 
the faculty of attracting the good 
will and favourable opinion of 
others. Instances are common 
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wherein pleasing manners have 
helped to make the fortunes of 
men in every rank. ‘Those who 
rise rapidly, whatever other quali- 
ties they may or may not have, 
are generally the men who are 
liked. Suavity of manners has 
been known to commend to valu- 
able patronage even the undeserv- 
ing, while good men not infre- 
quently do themselves irreparable 
injury by coldness, stiffness, and 
ungraciousness. Equally import- 
ant is the sovereign quality of 
boldness or self-confidence, not un- 
aptly called impudence ; not rude- 
ness, nor pertness, not disagree- 
able forwardness or disgusting 
egotism, but a calm, dignified, 
persistent self-assertion, which, in 
most cases, is simply irresistible. 
Nor should there be lacking the 
peculiar attribute of sagacious pru- 
dence we call tact. It is not enough 
to do the right thing fer se ; it must 
be done at the right time and place. 
Talent, it has been said, knows 
what to do; tact knows how to do 
it: talent is wealth, tact is ready 
money ; talent has many compli- 
ments from the bench, tact touches 
the fees of the clients; talent 
makes the world wonder that it 
gets on no faster, while tact excites 
astonishment that it gets on so 
fast. It makes no false step, it 
takes all hints, and, by keeping its 
eye on the weathercock, is able 
to take advantage of every wind. 
This promptness in seizing an op- 
portunity, and diligence in follow- 
ing it up, is scarcely less valuable 
than industry. Instances might 
be given indefinitely of the results 
that have followed the immediate 
utilising ofan accidental discovery 
in mathematical demonstration, in 
chemical analysis, in mechanical 
invention, and in manufacturing 
operations. Who has not heard of 
the sudden start made by the first 
Sir Robert Peel, on the accidental 
discovery of a simple appliance 
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whereby he distanced all competi- 
tors in cotton-spinning? and of 
the carrying out to success of the 
perfected idea of another which 
brought to Richard Arkwright, a 
common barber, a title and a for- 
tune? The value of promptness 
has been seldom better exemplified 
than in two of our recent military 
expeditions. In the Russian war, 
we missed our proverbial ‘luck’ 
because we hesitated. We were 
told by no mean authority that a 
single gunboat would at one time 
have settled the matter; and we 
experienced the disastrous results 
of having divided counsels and a 
fleet without a will. When, how- 
ever, in the Indian Mutinies, we 
were attacked, undermined, and 
betrayed, and the very worst for- 
tune seemed to have come to us, 
desperation nerved each individual 
in the strife to do wonders, so that 
a handful of men, poorly accoutred 
and provisioned, but well led, won 
eight victories in succession. 

A better test of competency than | 
sagacity or experience is personal 
character, because a person thus 
gifted will not undertake what he 
knows he cannot perform. We 
shall find a man well up in years, 
with limited means or an unremu- 
nerative business, because he has 
not done justice to his employers, 
and his opportunities of dotng great 
things have been occasions only of 
disappointment. Another, desti- 
tute of steadiness or principle, has 
failed to inspire confidence, or has 
been degraded from a position 
which promised certain advance- 
ment; while others, desultory and 
unstable, and wanting in application 
and thoroughness, fail to finish 
satisfactorily any work they under- 
take, and so acquire the taint of 
quackery. Young men are slow 
to learn these facts, because it is 
generally found to be a hard thing 
to make self-sacrifices, or to forego 
a chance of present gain at the 
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expense of the certainty of future 
recompense. And if successful 
men have better opportunities of 
doing great things, it is because 
they did well the lesser things that 
were intrusted to them. It is the 
first step that is costly. 

The final cause of success in life 
is an interesting subject for con- 
templation, but we cannot now 
philosophise. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an indication of the some- 
thing unsaid is more suggestive 
than a page of moralising about 
it; and it may be equally instruc- 
tive for the reader to follow out 
his own reflections on how success 
often hardens the heart, serving to 
exhibit a man’s latent pride or self- 
ishness—how he becomes so en- 
grossed with the love of his worldly 
possessions as to exclude the con- 
sideration of higher good—and the 
appreciation of the truth that ‘the 
riches of a man consist not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesseth,’ and the wisdom of the 
prayer, ‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches, but feed me with food 
convenient for me.’ 

In thoughtfully making the in- 
quiry what this ‘getting on’—of 
which we hear and make so much 
—really is, we premise that it is 
something wider and deeper, and 
often quite distinct from achieving 
a position or making a fortune. 
We hold, for example, that it is 
success to attain that state of mind 
which enables a person to leave 
off a bad habit for a good one ; to 
be careful and saving, instead of 
thoughtless and wasteful; to be 
active and industrious, instead of 
idle and lazy; and to try at all 
times to show an example worthy 
of imitation and respect. 

It is interesting to inquire what 
has led men into the different 


paths of life in which we find them, 
and how it is that not only are all 
ranks in the scale complete, from 
the warehouse porter to the senior 
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partner, from the pew-opener to the 
bishop, from the copying-clerk to 
the lord chancellor, from the com- 
mon sailor to the admiral, from the 
crossing-sweeper to the lord mayor, 
but volunteers are never wanting 
to occupy a vacancy. Success in 
life is therefore relative. A care- 
ful observation of those around us 
will show that there are few who 
rise above their original station in 
life, compared with the numbers 
who fall below it. One of the 
most frequent causes of failure is 
the persistent following of an oc- 
cupation for which a man is un- 
suited. The desire to rise in the 
social scale, and attain to some 
eminence among our fellows, is 
natural and laudable; indeed, no 
great work is done or any position 
gained without it; but to enter a 
profession, or determinedly to la- 
bour in a vocation in which we are 
not fitted to excel, is to bind one- 
self hopelessly to the drudgery 
which lies at the threshold of 
every business. Society has no 
bars which cannot be passed by 
capacity. Every man makes his 
place. There are some who have 
the start ; but, in the race of life, 
real merit rarely fails to assert it- 
self, and win for its possessor his 
true position. There is a footing 
at every step if a man is self- 
denying, resolute, and able. Few 
capable men fail without the exist- 
ence of some underlying fault. It 
is true there are people who do 
not succeed, apparently without 
any fault of their own—men who 
have not found their groove, and 
who lag behind their more fortu- 
nate competitors; but they are the 
exceptions. 

We have biographies of success- 
ful men ad nauseam; no lack of 
patterns for imitation. Can no 


one give us beacons and warnings? 
Might not the histories of wasted, 
misspent, and blighted lives be 
instructive ? 


How sad their long- 


| respect. 
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ings, and troubles, and heartburn- 
ings, their lamentations for the irre- 
vocable past, their dread of the 
unknown future, or their total in- 
difference to any higher good than 
the merest animal indulgence ! 
Think of the great army ef in- 
capables—those horse-leeches on 
society—-an immovable incubus on 
relations and friends! We have 
no lack of talented writers, who 
are often more perplexed for a sub- 
ject than ability to write upon it. 
Let us recommend this interesting 
psychological study to their notice. 
If such careers as those of Savage, 
Chatterton, and Poe are considered 
hackneyed or familiar, and their 
own experience cannot supply an 
instructive illustration, we think 
there is not an editor of a journal, 
a manager of a theatre, a law sta- 
tioner, or an electioneering agent, 
who cannot furnish melancholy 
instances of wasted powers, and 
vicious propensities, and depraved 
genius, that only wanted self-con- 
trol to have made their possessors 
burning and shining lights in art, 
literature, and science ; not to say 
that there might not be picked up 
any midnight, in a London gutter, 
hospital, or casual ward, one of 
these wandering stars, quenched 
in debauchery and loss of self- 
Success may teach us 
many lessons, but it is from failure 
that we learn wisdom: 


‘We are much bound to them that do suc- 
ceed, 
But in a more pathetic sense are bound 
To those who fail, They all our loss 
expound,’ 


The world’s greatest workers are 
not always rewarded according to 
their merits ; and experience con- 
firms the truth of the saying, that 
‘the race is not to the swift, or the 
battle to the strong” We see the 
fool rolling in riches, while a wise 
man wears out a wretched exist- 
ence in a single-handed fight with 
adversity. We see quackery pa- 
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rading in purple and fine linen, and 
honesty struggling manfully for 
bread. The carpet knight takes 
precedence of the toil-worn sol- 
dier; and the tumbling mounte- 
bank attracts greater crowds than 
the eloquent divine. Adventurers 
who can tickle the fancy and hit 
the public taste are rewarded with 
fame and fortune, while genius is 
made to feel the pangs of disap- 
pointment, ingratitude, and neg- 
lect. Of course, wherever pro- 
perty is secure, it will accumulate, 
and, as long as men are differently 
constituted, there will be riches and 
poverty. Children will be born 
to inherit wealth, while others will 
come into the world amidst desti- 
tution; and this arrangement i in 
accordance with human nature ; and 
teaches that the rewards of merit 
are almost as eccentric as the acci- 
dents of birth. There are men who 
seem to make money out of every- 
thing they take in hand, while 
others remain poor in spite of in- 
dustry and attention. The author 
of the Hunchback lived a poor 
actor, and died a pensioner on Go- 
vernment, while the producer of a 
trashy sensational drama nets his 
thousands inaseason. Again, be- 
hold a hero going forth, with the 
help of little save his own strong 
will and the good hand of his God 
upon him, to grapple, in the deadly 
climate of Africa, with ignorance, 
barbarism, and the accursed slave 
traffic of that vast region. Through 
all obstacles and dangers he un- 
folded the banner of the truth, and 
taught true humanity by his simple 
and self-denying life. Yet, so in- 
adequately was he aided in his 
efforts by the nation, that, when 
his own countrymen failed to find 
him, that honour was reserved for 
a stranger. After more than thirty 
years of noble toil, he fell a mar- 
tyr in his devotion to the well-being 
of his fellow-men. Change the 
scene to another part of the same 
VOL, XV. 
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continent. A general is sent out 
on a warlike expedition, supported 
by the flower of the British army. 
No trouble or expense is spared 
to make it a success, and every 
comfort is furnished in profusion 
for the troops. Including the voy- 
age out and home, the Ashantee 
Expedition was over in less than 
five months. It cost the country 
about a million sterling; and the 
commander, for doing his duty, 
received the thanks of Parliament, 
the plaudits of the nation, and a 
large grant of publicmoney. Was, 
then, the object of Livingstone’s 
ambition but a dream, and the 
great end of his labours only a de- 
lusion? Surely no! In a vast 
tract of country hitherto unex- 
plored, he was the pioneer of 
Christianity and progress, giving 
persistently and consistently, in his 
extensive travels, an example to 
the native races of what a true man 
could dare and suffer for a great 
idea, which in its results wiil be 
incomparably more beneficial than 
the triumphs of any warlike con- 
queror. 

It is not only a duty, but a privi- 
lege, for men to earn what they 
possess. The propensity to con- 
tend for an object worthy of attain- 
ment is natural to healthy human 
nature ; and we may be sure that 
there is something radically defec- 
tive in the mental and moral con- 
stitution of him who can sit with 
folded hands and say, ‘All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’ To 
wish for nothing, and strive for 
nothing, is incompatible with true 
happiness. It is a common senti- 
ment that it isa mistake to expend 
effort where the prospect of im- 
mediate success is discouraging. 
However necessary the reform, or 
however just the cause that is ad- 
vocated, there are always some 
who are ready to condemn the 
course of those who attempt any 
noble enterprise in opposition to 
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great odds—as if the perform- 
ance of our duty was to be deter- 
mined by its popularity rather than 
by its righteousness. The men 
whom the world remembers most 
gratefully are not those who fought 
amid crowds of enthusiastic sup- 
porters, and in circumstances that 
made victory certain, but those 
who were true to some great prin- 

iple amid opposition and dis- 
couragement. ‘The world owes as 
much to-day to the souls who fell 
without accomplishing the good 
they sought, as to those who 
achieved their purpose, and are 
crowned with the garlands of vic- 
tory. Men who would move others, 
and accomplish good in the world, 
must choose their course of action 
because it is right, and then ad- 
here to it with unflinching fidelity, 
whether their supporters be many 
or few. 

Some one remarking to Horne 
Tooke that, in this free country, the 
highest offices of state were open 
to all, he replied, ‘So is the Lon- 
don Tavern ;’ meaning, of course, 
that certain qualifications are es- 
sential—that a price is demanded 
for these dignities which but few 
can pay. The fact of their being 
within the reach of the man who 
shows a capacity for them is in- 
deed the secret of much of the 
labour and anxiety which charac- 
terise the ambitious. It must ap- 
pear, to a thoughtful mind, a wise 
arrangement of Divine Providence 
that there are stations and duties 
suited to every capacity. If all 
were fitted to command, who 
would obey? What a conflict 
would there be if the soldiers in 
an army would be officers? Like 
the members of the body, every 
individual has his appropriate 
place. Ifthe ear were to say to 
the eye or the foot to the hand, 
‘ Because I am not the eye or the 
hand, I am not of the body,’ is it 
therefore not of the body? If the 
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whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing ? or if the whole 
body were an ear, where were the 
smelling? ‘Thus are the various 
spheres and duties allocated: the 
mind to control, the eye to guide, 
the hand to labour, the foot to 
travel,—each performing its own 
proper and necessary functions, 
yet all constituting the same body. 
We are prone to say, ‘If we were 
only in other circumstances, how 
much better would we be, and 
how much good would we do? 
Each may be useful in his own 
place. The man of culture would 
be as much out of his element cut 
off from books and congenial so- 
ciety, and made to clean boots or 
rub down horses, with the associa- 
tions which accompany these oc- 
cupations, as the illiterate plough- 
man or the hardy seaman would 
find himself if placed in a com- 
pany of savans, or in trying to 
take part in the councils of the 
nation. The grocer selling tea is 
fulfilling his mission as faithfully 
and respectably as the professor 
in delivering his prelection, or the 
chancellor of the exchequer in 
defending his budget. 

The success that is tangible and 
material is as much inferior to that 
which is latent and moral as the 
things which are seen are to the 
things which are not seen. One 
is an end in itself, the other but a 
means to an end of higher mo- 
ment. One is of the nature of 
that on which its hero congratu- 
lated himself by the reflection, 
‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years. Take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ 
The other attains to the conscious- 
ness of the truth that ‘Greater is 
he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.’ The popular 
preacher who exhibits weekly to 
admiring thousands is successful, 
but not in the same degree, or al- 
ways in the same sense, as others 
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who endure the solitude of un- 
noticed labour. To many earnest 
workers, the sight of paragraphs 
in newspapers ascribing praise for 
their valuable exertions is refresh- 
ing and encouraging ; yet some are 
doing work quite as valuable who 
never see their names in print, or 
hear them mentioned. Be not con- 
cerned where, so muchas how, you 
work. Never mind who sees if 
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God approves. If He smiles, be 
content. It is not the acreage we 
sow, but the multiplication of the 
seed, which gives the harvest. Our 
concern is not to be successful, 
but to be faithful. The poet wisely 
says, 


‘*Tis not in mortals to command success ;” 


but, as he reasons in the context, 
it is their duty to deserve it. 


THE HOME HEART. 


———— 


THE babe,that nestled in my arms coos for me but in dreams ; 

The prattler crowned with golden curls lives but in memory’s gleams : 
What marvel, then, that loving fear blends with the pride and joy 
That watches, on his manhood’s verge, the bold and bonnie boy ? 


The happy smile of infancy still wreathes his rosy lips, 

The fearless light of childhood’s eyes knows nothing of eclipse ; 
But firmer tread and stronger clasp attest the rolling years, 
While growing, daring thought and will awake the woman fears. 


My son, a wiser hand than mine will shape the onward way, 

A greater Power soothe thy night and guide thee through the day. 
So, in a patient impotence, I strive to stand apart, 

Only praying, for thy father’s sake, Oh, keep the frank home heart ! 


Keep the pure unstinted charity, the trust in all things fair, 

The hope that mid each earthly cloud still feels the sunshine there ; 
The faith in goodness, love, and truth, that, spite of fault and fall, 
Looks on the bright world God has made, and owns His touch on all. 


So shall the light fool spring unharmed along the perilous path, 
So shall the brave hand clasp and keep the one immortal wreath. 
By the yearning of the lonely life, whose chiefest joy thou art, 
Oh, darling of our severed lives, keep still the fresh home heart ! 














A LOST LITERATURE. 
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More remarkable even than the 
rapid decline of the Provencal 
into the ranks of dead languages, 
is the almost entire oblivion which 
has supervened upon the works 
comprised in that tongue and the 
histories of the men who composed 
them. Without drawing any un- 
necessary and proverbially odious 
comparisons between the relative 
merits of the Troubadour literature 
and the later classical writings 
which it supplanted, it is still 
curious that, while the latter has 
come down to us in such fecun- 
dity, and the names and works of 
its representative men are tolerably 
familiar to most persons of a liberal 
education, the very names of the 
former have been forgotten, writers 
and works alike. Setting quite 
aside the vexed question whether 
the Provencal was an independent 
tongue, or simply a fatois of the 
rustic Latin, and even being con- 
tent to waive the claims made by 
Sismondi and others as to the 
complete originality of Provencal 
poetry, there is still this to be said, 
that it approaches more nearly in 
date to the present era than that 
later classical literature which is 
still read with avidity ; and, more- 
over, the staple subject-matter of 
Troubadour poetry, so largely 
erotic, is one that ought to make 
it ‘not for an age, but for all time.’ 
Yet so it is ; while the fragments of 
Alczus and Sappho or the lengthier 
love-songs of Anacreon are familiar 
in our mouths as household words, 
and the epithalamia of Claudian 
and the idyls of Ausonius are not 
altogether unknown, the romantic 
story of Geoffroi Rudel, the war- 
songs and love-ditties of Bertrand 





de Born, ‘terror of husbands,’ the 
pungent satires of the Monk of 
Montaudon, the mad freaks of 
Pierre Vidal—the Edgar Allan Poe 
of Troubadour times—and the 
swan-songs of Guiraut Riquier, 
the last of the Troubadours, have 
quite died out of memory. In fact, 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion’s prison- 
song is about the sum total of 
many persons’ knowledge of Trou- 
badour literature, and the name of 
the jongleur Blondel almost the 
only other representative on the 
list in addition to that of the lion- 
hearted king himself. 

The very name of Troubadour 
may be said to involve a claim to 
originality. It is derived from the 
verb ¢robar, which is equivalent to 
the modern French ‘ trouver,’ and 
the gay science has been well de- 
scribed as that ‘de trouver genti- 
ment en vers.’ In many respects 
the troubadour is etymologically 
connected with the poet. He is 
the creator. His art is, as Byron 
says : To create, and, in creating, 
live a being more intense.’ That 
the Arab love-songs greatly modi- 
fied both the Provencal and con- 
temporaneous or immediately 
antecedent literature is quite be- 
yond question ; but the influence 
touched only the outward form and 
subject of the poetry, leaving the 
method of treatment still swz gen- 
erts. Hence, no doubt, came that 
abomination to classical ears, 
rhyme; hence too, or rather from 
the common sentiment that under- 
lies all lyric poetry, the amatory 
character of the Provencal poetry. 
And yet, like the ancient Athe- 
nians, the literature of Languedoc 
seems to assert its autochthonous 
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character in the almost complete 
absence of all reference either to 
the old classical mythology or the 
impassioned strains of Saracen 
bards. It was a sturdy child, and 
promised far greater vitality than 
it afterwards compassed. In the 
fifth volume of his exhaustive work 
on Provengal literature, M. Ray- 
nouard has given the names of 
three hundred and fifty trouba- 
dours, with fragments of their 
works; and, in a preceding vo- 
lume, quoted at length poems of 
sixty on the subject of love. In 
mere fertility and exuberance of 
production, then, these bards would 
advance some claim to notice, 
even were there less intrinsic merit 
in their performances than we find 
to bethe case. Such a prodigious 
amount of poetical composition 
bespeaks a wide-spread and culti- 
vated taste. The phenomenon is 
that, being so general, it should 
prove so thoroughly spasmodic ; 
that the result should be so ephem- 
eral; and that, in the course of 
little more than two centuries, a 
school of poetry—comparable in ex- 
tent to that of any previous or suc- 
ceeding age—should take birth, 
grow, culminate, and straightway 
die out and become what we have 
termed it—a Lost Literature. 

Without attempting for the mo- 
ment even to summarise this long 
list of bards, it will certainly be 
interesting to examine briefly the 
different forms this exuberant lit- 
erature assumed—w/at it was the 
troubadour composed and the 
jongleur sang. ‘To speak of that 
literature as lyrical in form or 
erotic in subject only would be to 
fall very far short of the truth. In 
fact, the Provencal literature re- 
presented, in this respect, half a 
dozen epochs and schools of com- 
position at once. 

Possibly the most distinctive 
form of troubadour poetry was the 
Tenson, or ‘ verse-battle,’ as it has 
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been termed, and which probably 
Owes its origin to the Latin word 
con-éentio. This was the species 
of composition which immediately 
connected troubadour literature 
with the Courts of Love, being 
the result of that literary compe- 
tition in which bards engaged be- 
fore those remarkable assemblies. 
It was a species of dialogue, there- 
fore, carried on by two rival poets, 
and proceeding regularly in the 
same recurrent measures, like the 
strophe and antistrophe of a Greek 
chorus. These proceeded to an 
length, until the Queen of Beauty 
proclaimed the conqueror. A cha- 
racteristic instance of the tenson 
is that which may be called ‘ Love 
and Valour,’ quoted by M. Sis- 
mondi as the literary dispute be- 
tween the two troubadours, Sordel 
and Bertrand d’Alamanon. The fol- 
lowing is an original translation of 
the opening stanzas : 


SORDEL. 
‘ If you were bidden sacrifice 
The joys of love we find so nice, 
And to renounce each damsel pleasant, 
In future no less than at present, 
Or else to say good-bye to glory, 
Give up past claims to place in story, 
Nor seek hereafter for fame’s voice—- 
Say, Bertrand, which would be your 
choice ? 

BERTRAND. 
I've been so oft refused by beauty, 
Got such small meed for constant duty, 
‘That Cupid hath no charms for me ; 
I give myself to Chivalry, 
I find that love is all in vain, 
Its pleasures only lead to pain. 
Go you and seek its transient charms ; 
Give me the grand pursuit of arms.’ 


Tensons were also sometimes 
written apart from the special pur- 
pose of competition, being dia- 
logues between the poet and some 
imaginary mythological or even sa- 
cred personage, as, for instance, 
Peyrols with Love, or the Monk of 
Montaudon with the Deity. They 
also sometimes assumed the dia- 
logue form without actually involv- 
ing two different personages. They 
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were also termed partimens or jocx- 
partitz (jeux-partis), and, when they 
were between more than two in- 
terlocutors, they had the title of 
tourneyamen (tournoy, tournoye- 
ment). A celebrated instance of 
this last kind is quoted by M. Ray- 
nouard, where a coquettish lady 
of Gascony manages to keep three 
lovers in active service at the same 
time. Geoffroi Rudel was seated 
before her, and shared her amorous 
glances ; she pressed the hand of 
Elias de Bergerac, and the foot of 
Savari de Mauléon. Neither sus- 
pected the favour shown to his ri- 
vals; but when they had taken 
leave of the lady, Elias and Geoffroi 
boasted. Savari kept silence, and, 
believing himself to be most highly 
favoured, consulted Hugues de 
Bachélerie and Gaucelm Faidit 
to know for whom the lady had 
shown most favour. ‘The interest- 
ing debate furnishes the subject 
for the tourneyamen. Anamusing 
tenson on the great. subject of 
Woman’s Rights, between Gui d’Ui- 
sel and a certain Madame Maria, 
is quoted and translated by M. E. 
De Laveleye in his essay on Pro- 
vencal poetry. 

The sérventes or ‘ service-songs’ 
seem to foreshadow something of 
the liberty afterwards assumed by 
the jesters, of whom the jongleurs 
were possibly the prototypes. These 
songs were generally caustic and 
satirical in the highest degree, but 
frequently too characterised with 
that martial ardour which was so 
thoroughly a sign of troubadour 
times. Bertrand de Born is the 
great author of these warlike sir- 
ventes; Pierre Cardinal of the 
purely satiric. A graceful combi- 
nation of subdued satire, coupled 
with the essentially amorous nature 
of troubadour poetry, is to be found 
in the following fragment, taken 
from a sirvente of Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, addressed to Eleanor of 
Aquitaine when she had been re- 
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pudiated by Louis. The following 
is an original version rather than 
a literal translation : 


‘ Love fills my soul with such a force diverse 
That the effect is this: 

A hundred times each day I die of dearth, 
As oft revive in bliss. 


Could I but catch her wrapt in slumber 
deep 
Or seeming (such her wont) 
Her lips I know would whisper, ‘‘ Kiss me, 
love,” 
E’en though her word were ‘‘ Don’t.”” 


A species of sirvente called og- 
faresc probably comprised those 
effusions which were zvfra dig. for 
the troubadour, and only worthy 
the parentage of a jongleur. 

The serenade or even-song has 
still retained its name and place 
amongst us ; but the troubadours 
had also their aubades—song of 
the aube or dawn—where the bard 
prays the morning to delay, so as 
not to separate him from his be- 
loved. M. de Laveleye prettily 
translates into modern French 
some verses of an aubade by Ber- 
trand d’Alamanon : 


‘ Cavalier bien prés avait 
La dame qu'il adorait ; 
L’embrassant il lui disait : 
Que faire, doux coeur? Déja 
Le jour vient, la nuit s‘en va 
Ah! 
J’entends la guette sonore 
Crier sus ! - vois le jour 
Luire aprés l'aurore. 
Doux coeur, si jour s’éteignait, 
Si plus l'aube ne brillait, 
Quel yrand bonheur ce serait ! 
Bien prés de moi j'aurais la 
Ce qui toujours me plaira 
Ah! 
Jentends la guette sonore 
Crier sus! Je vois le jour 
Luire aprés l'aurore,’ 


Of the more purely lyric and 
amorous effusions, the generic 
name of vers was given to those 
of less regular metre, the title of 
cansos (chansons) to such as were 
divided into couplets. The fol- 
lowing, even in its possibly in- 
comprehensible original, will illus- 
trate the irregular character of the 
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vers, and can scarcely fail to sug- 
gest the idea of improvisation : 
‘ Erransa, 
Pezansa, 
Me destrenh e m balansa, 
Res no sai on me lansa, 
“smansa, 
Semblansa, 
Me tolh e m’ enansa 
E m dona alegransa 
Un messatgier que me venc l'autre dia, 
Tot en vellan, mon verai cor emblar ; 

Et anc pueysas no fuy ses gelosia, 

E res no sai vas on lo m'au cercar.’ 
Thus rendered in French : 

‘ Egarement 

Chagrin, 
M’oppresse, et me pése ; 
Point ne sais cl me lance. 

Pensée 

Apparence 
M’enléve et me transporte ; 
Et me donne joie 

Un messager, qui me vint l'autre hier, 

Etant bien éveillé, mon tendre coeur ravir : 

Et jamais depuis n‘ai été sans jalousie, 

Et point ne sais ou j'irai le reprendre,’ 

The term son, with its diminutive 
sonnet, seems to have implied 
musical accompaniment. The 
latter term must not be confounded 
with the special form of composi- 
tion now indicated by the title, 
and which was possibly appro- 
priated thereto by Petrarch. 

The flank, complaint or elegy, 
was, like the cansos, divided into 
stanzas, and its name sufficiently 
describes its office, as does also 
that of the fastorelas or pastorals. 
Troubadour poetry is especially 
rich in elegiac compositions ; 
among them one of the most cele- 
brated being the lament of the 
warrior-bard, Bertrand de Born, 
over the young son of Henry II. 
Literal shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of the Corydon and Phyllis 
type do not figure very largely in 
troubadour lays. 

It is not very easy to determine 
the special forms of Provengal song 
comprised under the term descort 
or discord, and the dref-doudle. 
The former was probably an irre- 
gular composition, either in point 
of metre or even of language. 
Crescembeni quotes a descort of 
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Rambaud de Vaqueiras, of which 
each of the five stanzas is in a 
different tongue. The bref-double, 
slenderly represented among trou- 
badour lays, was probably only a 
short irregular composition. 

The sixtine was an involved 
kind of rhyme invented by Arnaud 
Daniel, called by Petrarch # 
grande maestrea a’ Amore, of which 
the following stanza is an exam- 
ple: 

‘ Lo ferm voler qu’el cor m’ intra 

No m pot ges becx escoyssendre in ongla 

De lauzengier, que pert per mal dir s'arma ; 

E pus no lans batre ab ram in ab verja, 

Sivals ab frau, lai ou non aura oncle, 

Jauzirai joy dins vergier o dins cambra,’ 

Thus reproduced by M. Raynou- 

ard ; 

‘ Le ferme vouloir qui au cceur m‘entre 

Ne me peut point le bec arracher ni l’ongle 

Du médisant, qui perd pour mal dire son Ame; 

Et puisque je me lose battre avec rameau ni 
avec verge, 

Du moins avec adresse, 1A ot: n’aura oncle, 

Je jouirai de joie dans verger ou dans 
chambre,’ 

Troubadour epistles range over 
a vast variety of subjects, and are 
largely devoted to giving advice to 
young ladies. Vovas (novelles) are 
principally love stories in verse, 
and the roman, or romance, had 
already monopolised that title for 
the deeds of chivalry. One prose 
romance only remains from trouba- 
dour times ; it is called Philomena, 
and recites the exploits of Charle- 
magne in the south of France 
against the Saracens. 

Besides these, or sometimes as 
subdivisions of these, there were 
the escondig or song, where the 
lover sought the favour of his lady- 
love ; the comgat or farewell, where 
a gentleman who felt he had been 
deceived by one lady transferred 
his homage to another; the 
devinalh, an enigma or play on 
words with a hidden meaning ; 
the frecienza of sermon in verse, 
and the retroensa or song with 
refrain. 
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Simply to enumerate the differ- 
ent species of troubadour poetry, 
as well as to count up the number 
of authors who crowded the narrow 
stage during the brief period over 
which the literature extended, 
gives one some idea of its tropical 
exuberance during the period of 
its existence, and makes its sudden 
death quite phenomenal. 

Into the causes of the sudden 
decay, as of the equally sudden 
genesis, ofthe troubadourliterature, 
it would be beside our present 
purpose to speak. Putting on one 
side the military and religious in- 
fluences supplied by the Crusades 
and the wars against the Albigenses, 
which supplied only the smaller 
portion of troubadour inspiration, 
we find that the bulk of its subject- 
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matter was that which flourishes 
only while luxury is at its height, 
and disappears at the first stroke 
of adversity. It was a courtly, not 
a popular, poetry, and Sismondi 
well compares it to one of the 
least comprehensible phenomena 
of physical nature. He says: 

‘Ainsi, l’aurore boréale brille 
sans résultat dans les longues nuits 
du Nord. Au milieu des ténébres 
les plus épaisses, le ciel parait tout- 
a-coup enflammé; des rayons 
ardens, des gerbes de milles cou- 
leurs s’étendent du pdle presque 
jusqu’au milieu du ciel ; la nature 
sourit 4 cette magnificence in- 
attendue ; mais la lumitre boréale, 
comme la poésie des troubadours, 
n’a point de chaleur, et ne répand 
point de vie.’ 





TAKING THE VEIL. 


A LIFE EPISODE, 


——¢——_—_ 


THE veil was taken. 


And her calm pale face 


Smiled sadly on me as she said good-bye ; 
No quiver on the lip my gaze could trace, 
No tear-drop glistened in her young bright eye. 


*Twas the black veil. 


And yet I could not see 


Upon that radiant face one sign of sorrow. 
She parted ; just as oft she’d said to me, 
‘T’ll. meet you at the same place, dear, to-morrow.’ 


But now the veil was taken. 


And she said 


With just her olden thrill of girlish laughter, 
‘I can’t come out to-morrow ; but instead 
I'll meet you here, dear Charlie, the day after.’ 


And so the veil was taken. 


All in vain 


I'd tried upon her bonnet-top to cock it ; 
So drew it off, to kiss ; ran for the train, 
And took the veil—Jane’s veil—home in my pocket. 


Two hairpins to her chignon fastened it, 
Which very quickly I had disconnected ; 

On these incontinent I chanced to sit— 
Then how I ook the veil I recollected ! 














FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. 


By JAMES GRANT, 


AUTIIOR OF ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON, 


* “THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ETC. 


——_~>———_ 


CHAPTER LI. 
HOW WE SUCCEEDED. 


I LISTENED nervously to every 
sound in the streets without, fear- 
ing that I should be missed, pur- 
sued, and traced, but grew calmer 
after the dead silence and stillness 
peculiar to all Mohammedan towns 
—the barking of pariah dogs ex- 
cepted, after the booths and ba- 
zaars are closed and all people 
indoors—fell upon Chutneypore ; 
and a little before midaight we 
once more repassed the town gates, 
which the guard opened to us 
unquestioned, and in the dark 
proceeded towards the appointed 
place, past the ruins of the Resi- 
dent’s house. 

To avoid exciting unnecessary 
suspicion or attention, which might 
prove dangerous, after we were 
both missed, it was arranged that, 
when we had the lady with us, we 
should not return to Abdallah’s 
house by the way we had come; 
but that we were to cross the 
stream which nearly encircled the 
base of the hill on which the fort 
stands, and make our way to a little 
private door that led to the mosque, 
and of which he had the key. 

‘Who are to lower the lady 
down to us?’ I asked. 

‘Two men-servants of the Ra- 
nee,’ he replied. 

‘Men—men in the zenana?’ I 
asked with surprise. 

‘No; in a room beneath it, to 
which she will be conveyed.’ 

The dreadful suspicion of which 
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I have hinted again flashed upon 
me, so after a little pause I said, 

‘Is not this perilous work ?” 

‘Very, captain sahib—perilous 
indeed.’ 

‘I mean, what will prevent these 
men talking of this affair ?’ 

‘One very sufficient reason— 
neither has got a tongue in his 
head,’ was the composed reply. 

* Mutes ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes ; and were they in any way 
to indicate what they had done, 
the Ranee would send their heads 
to the Kotwal.’ 

‘If no light should be visible?” 
I suggested. 

‘Inshallah ! in that case we can 
but return to my house,’ was the 
composed reply of the Moollah, 
who shared neither my fears nor 
anxieties. 

Absurd though this my second 
disguise, melo-dramatic though the 
whole enforced situation, my 
thoughts flashed back to the days 
at Thorsgill Hall, by mere con- 
trast probably, and to the lovely 
close-mown lawn where I had wan- 
dered so often with Henriette ere 
Blanche Bingham came; and its 
sunny terrace,with the sweet odours 
of the roses, jasmine, and honey- 
suckle that clambered about the 
mullioned oriels. Should we ever 
see that place again? 

Anon came memories of the 
regiment—of the now almost for- 
gotten mess-table covered with gor- 
geous plate, some of it as old as the 
days of the old g5th, and with it 
the faces of Tom Prior, Joe Lons- 
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dale, Jack Dormer, and others in 
that corps, which had been my 
happy, though wandering, home. 
Should I ever see them again ? 

In two days, perhaps, or—never. 

Had that other life, to which I 
looked vaguely, wonderingly back, 
a real existence—that life of which 
Henriette seemed the link — or 
was the horrible present a reality 
or a fitful nightmare ? 

The night was fortunately an 
extremely dark and moonless one. 
The city was still and gloomy, as 
if it were the abode of the dead. 
Not a light was visible in any part 
of it. After a time even the voices 
of the pariah dogs passed away; 
but the howls of a pack of jackals 
resounded in the wood, through 
which we approached the fort— 
the same wood into which I had 
shot on that, to me, most event- 
ful day, from the balcony of the 
zenana. Fitfully they came to the 
ear, and were blown away by the 
passing night wind. 

The sky was starry, and across it 
the crape-like clouds were hurrying 
in heavy, dark, and weird-like mas- 
ses, while silent sheet-lightning lit 
at times the flat horizon, and then 
the walls and towers, the domes 
and minars, or other masses of the 
sleeping city, were seen to flash 
out of the darkness that involved 
them, in strong black outline, for 
an instant, but an instant only. 

As we ascended the hill-side, 
above us towered the tall facade 
of the zenana, and other buildings 
which Havelock’s Highlanders 
blew to atoms after their advance 
to Lucknow. I looked upward with 
intense anxiety— with emotions 
more keen and exciting than I felt 
when, with the ladder-party, I crept 
up the slope at the storming of the 
Redan before Sebastopol. 

Oh, was it really to be that Hen- 
riette Guise was to owe her safety, 
her life perhaps, a second time to 
me? There was no light visible at 
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the place where we expected to see 
one; but I could discern a white 
female figure on the balcony out- 
side the horse-shoe arches. Was 
she there? I asked; but the Mool- 
lah averred that the person we saw 
was the Ranee awaiting us. 

Suddenly a clear white light 
shone out for a moment from one 
of the windows. It was the ap- 
pointed signal, and on seeing it, 
the Moollah clapped his hands 
thrice. It was then extinguished. 
All that followed now was like a 
dream, and passed as quickly as 
the events of one. I heard a faint 
half-stifled cry of alarm, and saw 
at a window below the balcony, but 
about twenty feet above me, another 
white female figure, whose garments 
fluttered in the wind as she was 
lifted out and lowered softly down 
by ropes attached to a chair in 
which she was seated, and to which 
she was secured by a turban cloth 
—an English arm-chair, no doubt 
part of the ‘loot’ of the Resident’s 
mansion. 

In another moment I had Hen- 
riette in my arms, and was hurrying 
her down the siope towards the 
river, a tributary of the Ganges. 
We had notimeto waste on words— 
no time for ceremony, questions, 
or explanations—then. All these 
were reserved for a future hour; 
and silently, but hand in hand, we 
hurried on after the old Moollah 
Ebn Obba, who gathered up his 
flowing skirts and led the way with 
all the speed he could exert to a 
ford on the stream, which was for- 
tunately somewhat shallow. 

The water, however, rose nearly 
to my waist, when lifting Henriette 
in my arms I bore her through it 
so carefully that not an inch of her 
dress was wetted. 

‘O Captain Rudkin,’ she said 
in a quick breathless voice, as her 
head rested for a moment on my 
shoulder, ‘ how good, how kind you 
are to me!’ 
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She was sobbing now, and too 
excited for words. 

‘ Goodness and kindness are but 
cold emotions,’ I replied with a 
swelling heart. ‘Do you not know 
that I would die to protect or serve 
you? I saved you once from fire, 
and do so now from water,’ I added, 
making a feeble attempt at a jest. 

‘Oh, deep indeed is the debt of 
gratitude I owe! And that good old 
man too! This escape has been all 
his own plan. But for him—for 
you—’ 

Her voice was completely bro- 
ken now, and she clung to my arm 
in silence as we followed the stolid 
and taciturn Moollah round the 
exterior of the town wall—a ram- 
part of sun-baked mud—for half a 
mile, till we reached the private 
gate of which he had the key. 

While her soft arm and tremu- 
lous little hand clung to me, my 
heart beat high with joy and plea- 
sure even then. Henriette and I 
were no more engaged than we had 
been at Thorsgill Hall, and yet 
somehow I had a feeling that we 
were so; though, save what the 
eyes said, nothing of love had 
passed between us, in India at least. 
After proceeding for some time in 
silence, my thoughts began to take 
the form of words. 

‘Miss Guise,’ I began, in a voice 
that faltered; ‘O Henriette—do 
permit me to call you so—how is 
all this to end with us ?” 

‘ Heaven only knows!’ said she, 
mistaking my meaning. 

‘We cannot continue to be—to 
be—* ° 

‘What, Captain Rudkin—vic- 
tims always ?’ 

* No—friends only.’ 

‘Why not? how?’ she asked ; and 
even then I felt her arm half with- 
drawn from mine. 

‘After our sweet past time at 
Thorsgill — how far off that past 
seems now!—and after the agitating 
present?’ 
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‘Why not friends ?’ 

‘Why not something nearer, 
dearer—more tender ?” 

‘Scarcely,’ said she coldly ; and 
then she added, in a touching voice, 
‘You are indeed my dearest friend ; 
but ah, Captain Rudkin, this is not 
a place or time—circumstanced as 
I am—for you to talk thus, and to 
me !’ 

* Most true. 
don me.’ 

She pressed my arm slightly, as 
if to assure me that it was granted ; 
but I felt that her tiny rebuke was a 
correct one; and at that moment our 
guide opened the little gate and 
ushered us into a silent, empty, and 
narrow thoroughfare that led direct 
to his house. We did not reach it 
a moment too soon, for already the 
ruddy dawn was gilding the domes 
of the mosque, the galleries, and 
open cupolas of the minarets ; the 
rich masses of the trees, yet heavy 
with the refreshing dews of the past 
night, and exhaling the fragrance 
of the tuberoses, orange flowers, 
and limes in the garden of Abdal- 
lah Ebn Obba, when all the ground 
gave forth that pleasant odour 
which is peculiar to the early In- 
dian morning, and which, as a writer 
has it, ‘ mingles so peculiarly with 
every other perfume.’ 

A few persons were now in the 
streets, hastening to the mosques 
rosary in hand; for already the 
shrill cries of the muezzins, shout- 
ing the beginning of the azan, or 
call to prayers, ‘ Allah ho ackbar!? 
(God is victorious), were echoing 
from every minaret in the city. 

We passed the whole of that day 
concealed in the house of the good 
Moollah, as he deemed it rash to 
travel at a time when, if our flight 
were discovered, armed Raj Horse 
would be sent to scour the roads 
in every direction. All that day 
was spent in the sweet society of 
Henriette, and it passed, though 
anxiously, most swiftly, for we 
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had a thousand things to talk of 
and notes to compare. I ventured, 
however, onno more love speeches. 
Keen anxiety gathered in my heart 
when I gazed on the pale and worn 
face of Henriette. From long 
suffering and continued over-ex- 
citement she seemed so nervous 
and agitated, that I feared she 
might become feverish, or fall ill 
on my hands, when all her strength 
was most required to achieve our 
ultimate safety. 

Everything continued quiet to 
all appearance in the fort and city, 
and the morning of the solemn 
festival dawned ; and listening in- 
tently for every sound that might 
indicate alarm—the discharge of a 
cannon, the beating of gongs, or 
the tramp of searching cavalry—I 
sat in Abdallah’s garden, watching 
the ruddy light tinting everything 
with streaks of fire—the heavier 
the dew, the deeper the tints; the 
tall rugged trunks of the talipot 
palms were glowing in scarlet 
against the pale gray of the western 
sky, and the stream through which 
Ihad borne Henriette had splashes 
of gold, amber, and even crimson, 
on its current, as it rolled away 
between groves and jungles, pee- 
pul topes, and fields of waving 
rice and paddy, on its way to the 
holy Ganges. 

I then turned to meet the soft 
sad smile of Henriette, who held 
out both her hands to me. 

To her I was kind, tender, and 
most scrupulously respectful in 
manner ; we were so singularly, so 
terribly placed ; so awkwardly, and 
yet so happily, thrown together. 
But how could I be otherwise? 
Neither of us felt quite at ease ; 
and yet the perilous circumstances 
under which we were should have 
made us completely so. 

The Ranee had provided horses 
for us at the house of Abdallah, 
with arms for me—a tulwar and 
brace of pistols. Henriette was 


disguised as a Parsee woman, to 
be called a daughter of Peeroo Mull, 
the banker at Allahabad (if we were 
stopped or questioned), sent by the 
Rajah to Lucknow in care of a 
Hurkaru. The horses furnished 
for us were Arabs ; not those kick- 
ing brutes from Australia now be- 
coming so common over all British 
India. 

Selecting a time when all in the 
city were rushing to see the Rajah 
proceeding in state to the great 
mosque, we quitted Chutneypore 
by the Moollah’s private gate, and 
rode at full speed along the high- 
way towards Lucknow, which we 
expected to reach about nightfall, 
making allowance for seeking shel- 
ter in some grove during the op- 
pressive heat of the day. 

We were not fated to see Luck- 
now quite so soon. 

We had barely ridden a mile 
when three pieces of cannon—24- 
pounders at least—-boomed from 
the western wall of the fort, above 
which their thin white smoke was 
seen floating upward in the morn- 
ing air ; and by this signal of alarm, 
as well as the hoisting of a scarlet 
flag on the zenana, we concluded 
justly that our double disappear- 
ance had been discovered by Ab- 
dul Khan, who for his own ends 
and purposes had remained in the 
fort and palace. 





CHAPTER LII. 
THE TOMB IN THE WOOD. 


As I rightly conjectured that an 
immediate pursuit would be made 
along the road that led to Luck- 
now, I deemed it wise to make a 
détour, and struck into that which 
led, as I supposed, towards Shaha- 
bad in Oude. This of course 
took us somewhat out of our route ; 
but in my character of Hurkaru, 
and, moreover, as I spoke Hin- 
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doostanee better now than ever, I 
had little or no fear of our making 
our way safely if we could avoid 
the Rajah’s mounted horsemen, 
who would be certain to examine 
my companion closely. 

Till nearly noon we rode on 
without seeing a trace of pursuers, 
and, after getting some most ne- 
cessary refreshment at a dawk- 
bungalow, I conducted Henriette 
into a dense wayside grove to 
avoid the sultry midday heat, un- 
der the effects of which she was 
well-nigh fainting. There was an 
additional reason, which I did not 
confide to her. If pursuers came 
this way, and the keeper of the 
bungalow were questioned, the 
fact of her having been seen with 
me would cause the country to be 
strictly searched. I had incident- 
ally learned that in this grove were 
some spacious ruins, and among 
these I resolved to seek shelter 
and concealment, perhaps till the 
morrow. 

The wonderful luxuriance of the 
thicket, through which our horses 
made their way with extreme diifi- 
culty, greatly impressed Henriette ; 
for there, high over the soft jungle- 
grass, towered canes that were 
sixty feet in height ; oleanders, ever 
the pride of the Indian jungle ; the 
flowering baubool, a pyramid of 
crimson and gold ; while in some 
places the thorny and _ prickly 
shrubs, with blades like sabres and 
serrated like saws, the dense, dark, 
and impenetrable masses of wild 
foliage and rank luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, would have opposed the 
march of an army, unless its van 
were most active pioneers. 

Beneath, the brushwood was 
full of insect life, filling the whole 
air with a drowsy, incessant, and 
monotonous hum; above, the trees 
were literally alive with richly-plu- 
maged birds, glowing in scarlet, 
yellow, and purple: blue jays, 
green pigeons, crested woodpeck- 
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ers, ring-necked paroquets, the 
slender flycatchers, and the lovely 
little tailor-birds, which sew leaves 
together with their sharp bills, and 
swing therein aloft in their sweet- 
ly-scented nests. 

Exclamations of delight that 
were almost childish in their joy 
escaped Henriette as we piloted 
our way into the heart of the jun- 
gly tope, and some that were cer- 
tainly expressive of extreme satis- 
faction escaped me, when suddenly 
we came upon one of those large, 
massive, and ruined buildings, 
halftemple, ifnot wholly—a tomb— 
such as may be found scattered all 
over India, the relics of past ages, 
and of the races which have con- 
quered and succeeded each other. 

Therein I resolved to find Hen 
riette shelter for a time. On far- 
ther examination I was certain the 
edifice was a tomb of the Patan 
times, but I did not tell her so. | 
assisted her to alight, relaxed the 
girths of our horses, and knee- 
haltered them, and after carefully 
looking to the priming of my pis- 
tols—the Ranee had provided me 
with a flint-lock pair—I stuck them 
in my girdle, and led her inside. 
There I hoped she would find re- 
pose—sleep if she could—while I 
kept guard against visitors, perhaps 
such as those that surprised me in 
the rock-hewn temple near Alla- 
habad. 

Though our perils were not yet 
over, nor could they be until we 
were within the sound of her Ma- 
jesty’s drums, I felt a deep and 
pure emotion of joy in being alone 
with Henriette, and in being the 
sole protector she could cling to. 
All this situation far exceeded 
my wildest hopes when I had 
been the prisoner of Hafiz, and 
when she and I were both in that 
mood of mind when any change of 
place or circumstances—anything 
involving action — would have 
proved a relief to mind and body, 
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and when I first hailed the plans 
of the Ranee with transport and 
gratitude, though in serving us she 
was to a great extent also serving 
herself. 

The edifice was square, and ex- 
ternally measured about eighty feet 
each way, with a domed roof, hav- 
ing an orifice at its apex to admit 
light, and was entered by an arch 
of Moorish form supported by 
twisted pillars, two on each side. 
Before it were two giant figures of 
red-stone, which had doubtless 
kept guard there for centuries ; 
and now the matted weeds and 
jungle grew high above their knees. 
In many places the solid masonry 
was rent into great fissures by the 
tamarind and peepul trees that grew 
between the stones, and forced 
them asunder. In some parts the 
carving was elaborately beautiful, 
for true it is, as Bishop Heber says, 
‘those Patans built like giants and 
finished their work like jewellers.’ 

An altar-like block of red marble 
in the centre, with three steps 
round it, seemed to indicate that 
some one was interred beneath it— 
a contemporary, perhaps, of Mo- 
hammed Ghori ; but whether a re- 
nowned warrior, a favourite beauty 
of the harem, an omrah of the em- 
pire, or a holy Suyd, nothing re- 
mained to show. I do not think 
there is a‘ John Murray’ for British 
India, otherwise I might fill a long 
chapter by a minute description of 
this edifice, for then I was more 
interested in Henriette Guise than 
an examination of its details, and 
I was distressed to see her looking 
so weary and so pallid. 

Cutting down a quantity of the 
soft feathery jungle-grass with my 
sharp tulwar, or native sword, I 
made therewith a couch for her in 
a corner, and seated myself near 
her on a stone. Our situation was 
yery peculiar, in our absurdly 
strange costumes, together and 
alone in that wild and lonely place; 
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and so Henriette seemed to think, 
as she looked up at me from time 
to time from her pillow of grass, 
and always with a smile in her pale 
face and dark thoughtful eyes—a 
smile that, though sweet, was sad, 
yet full of brightness and a winning 
beauty, so different from the half- 
mischievous and wholly triumphant 
smile of Blanche. 

The forest without was, I have 
stated, full of animal life, and 
teeming with noisy sounds; but 
under the shadowy dome of our 
strange abode all was as silent as a 
tomb should be ; and through the 
circular aperture overhead one of 
those long rays of golden light that 
fell in flashing flakes athwart the 
trees without shone brightly and 
steadily down, till it faded away on 
the inward curve of the otherwise 
dark dome, which it served but 
partially to illumine. 

‘We are lost here, like the babes 
in the wood,’ said I. 

‘ But I hope we won't be found 
like them, covered up with dead 
leaves,’ replied Henriette, looking 
up at me with that smile which 
was so peculiarly her own, and 
which made the pulses of my heart 
to quicken. 

I was beginning to feel certain 
that this sweet girl loved me still, 
though doubtless to any one—even 
her dearest friend—she would have 
denied it, and perhaps, after the 
delusion—the snare—iato which I 
had fallen with her cousin, she may 
have felt a little anger at her own 
weakness ; but how true it is that 
we cannot always control our own 
hearts ! 

Once inadvertently my hand 
rested on hers, and I was con- 
scious that she did not draw it 
away, as on that evening in the 
library oriel at Thorsgill — that 


particular evening on which so 
much depended, and which, from 
the many changes we had seen, 
and the stirring events that had 
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surrounded us, seemed to have 
passed ages ago. 

Unlike the rattling and flirting 
Blanche, Henriette had contracted 
in her soft face an expression of 
calmness—almost of seriousness— 
from her habit of speaking little 
and thinking a great deal ; yet her 
mind was full of enthusiasm for all 
that appertained to poetry and 
art, and her imagination was rich 
and active. 

She knew, I hoped, my feelings 
towards her now; a glance of the 
eye, a touch of the hand, must 
have told her all; yet I resolved 
not to venture to speak of love, 
situated as we were then, and 
doubtless she appreciated this de- 
licacy of sentiment; and though 
neither of us approached the sub- 
ject, we were both in fancy back 
among the ferns of Thorsgill Chase, 
in the ivied ruins by the Greta and 
the Tees, or in the arbours of the 
old garden, with its ribbon borders 
of verbena, calceolarias, petunias, 
and lobelias, with backgrounds of 
dahlias and rhododendron. 

The hours stole on, the shadows 
fell westward, for evening had come 
apace. 

We had ceased to speak; her 
eyelids drooped, and at last she 
slept. I was so happy that she 
did so, knowing that sleep would 
restore her wasted strength; and 
while she slumbered softly as a 
child, I could gaze unwatched and 
unseen on the delicate beauty of 
her face, her closed long lashes, 
and, to quote a pleasant writer, 
‘the placid sweetness of her un- 
kissed lips.’ 


CHAPTER LIII. 
A LOST LINK FOUND. 


OvERcoME by all she had under- 
gone, Henriette slept the entire 
night ; and during all the hours of 
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it I watched near her with my sword 
and pistols beside me. The fea- 
thered tribes were all in their nests; 
the fire-flies alone were flashing to 
and fro. No sound stirred in the 
wood without, save when a branch, 
or a large leaf too heavily laden 
with dew, drooped, and a shower 
that sparkled in the moonlight 
flashed like sudden rain upon the 
jungle-grass and yellow gourds be- 
low. The still night passed on; 
and so, while listening to her soft 
breathing, and sometimes a little 
muttering, when she dreamed of 
danger, as dawn drew near, I, 
too, though awake, was in dream- 
land. There was a kind of intoxi- 
cation in the sense of her silent 
presence, in being so near her, and 
all alone with her for such a time, 
and in such a lonely place. 

The poor girl, who should have 
been dreaming of a new bonnet or 
a new dress, was doubtless haunted 
by visions of sepoy mutineers and 
other yelling demons in the shape 
of Indian rebels. 

The dawn came in. Between 
the tall trees there fell patches of 
golden light that gradually stole 
down their stems; a wild cock or 
hen would flash from tree to tree, 
and I could see the shining tail of 
along green snake as it crept slow- 
ly into a bush. Rank and strong 
in odour was the leafy jungle then, 
moistened by the heavy dews of 
night and fostered in the sun’s fierce 
heat by day. 

At last Henriette awoke with a 
start, and looked about her for a 
moment with astonishment, till she 
remembered where she was. 

‘I have been sleeping, and now 
it is evening, to judge by the light,’ 
said she, half rising from her couch 
of grass. 

‘Nay,’ I replied, ‘it is dawn.’ 

‘Dawn! Have I been asleep 
all night ? 

‘Thank Heaven, you have.’ 

‘ And you—you?’ she exclaimed. 
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‘ Have watched you, as a mother 
would her child.’ 

‘ Asleep a whole night, my dear 
good friend! How selfish of me!’ 

She held outher hand, and I took 
it between mine caressingly. 

‘ My poor friend,’ said she, ‘ how 
haggard you look!’ 

‘I have been sentry all night,’ I 
replied with a smile. 

‘Ah, Heaven, if you should be- 
come ill ! she exclaimed. 

‘Don’t think of such a thing, for 
what would then become of you?’ 

As we looked in each other’s 
eyes there suddenly came into them 
that expression which we see but 
once in life, and which there is no 
mistaking. Each made the other's 
heart to thrill, and as I drew her 
towards me, I could but say, in a 
hushed voice, 

‘I love you, dearest Henriette, 
as you know I first loved you—be- 
fore—before—’ 

‘ Blanche came?’ she whispered. 

‘Yes.’ 

We sat long and silent, with her 
head on my breast, till she said, in 
a low and broken voice, 

‘I do not ask you how much you 
loved Blanche, or if you have lov- 
ed another since ; but I know well 
that you loved me then—before 
she came. I can only hope that— 
that—’ 

‘What, darling Henriette ?” 

‘ That you love me truly now.’ 

‘I love you more passionately 
and fervently, more adoringly, be- 
cause you are so trustful, gentle, 
and true. The past has gone be- 
yond us ; we can but strive to take 
care of the future.’ 

‘I knew that when Blanche came 
to Thorsgill Hall she would lure 
you from me, as she pitilessly did.’ 

‘But,’ said I, smiling, ‘J once 
overheard you say to he: when 
you were together gathering roses 
under my window, and she asked 
if you would accept me, that you 
would certainly wot.’ 
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‘My reply was, “ Certainly not, 
without my papa’s full consent.” 
Had you heard all the sentence—’ 

‘How much misery might have 
been averted !’ 

A pretty blush crossed her pale 
face, as she said with a coy smile, 

‘To me it seems that in making 
this admission I have proposed to 
you, not you to me.’ 

‘In love we are equal, and it 
would matter little if you had done 
so, for I know that you—’ 

‘ Always loved you ; and so I did 
and do, dearest Lancelot’ (she had 
never called me by my Christian 
name before); ‘and oh, how much 
do I owe you!’ 

And this girl—a rose without a 
thorn, a dove without gall—I had 
deserted for a showy flirt like 
Blanche Bingham ! 

‘Stapleton—’ she began, and 
paused ; while at the utterance of 
his name, which grated unpleasant- 
ly on my ear, a kind of spasm pass- 
ed over her face. 

‘You could never have been 
happy with that man—if the ru- 
mour of your engagement was a 
true one.’ 

‘I was tricked into a sort of en- 


gagement by Blanche. I did not 
look for happiness. God alone 
knows what I thought. Perhaps I 


hoped that there was in store for 
me that which a writer describes 
as “a chance of dropping into some 
sort of stagnant happiness,” which 
might reconcile me to my life.’ 

‘My poor Henriette! And you 
thought that marrying Stapleton 
would—’ 

‘Put you out of my head.’ 

*Yes." 

‘ But never out of my heart,’ she 
replied, with innocent candour. ‘O 
Lancelot, I did love you dearly, 
long before that night of the fire, 
when I half hoped we might die 
together.’ 

* How sweet it is to hear you say 
that you loved me ! 
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‘Yes, and would have married 
you had you asked me; but you 
lingered, had doubts apparently.’ 

* Of my success, yes.’ 

‘Doubts which / could neither 
remove nor explain; and then 
Blanche came, and too speedily she 
eclipsed me by her mere flippancy, 
for such it was.’ 

And so, while loving me, she had 
engaged herself to the worthless 
Stapleton, and been on the verge 
of committing what General Bounce 
calls ‘ that species of moral suicide 
which is described by the vulgar 
adage of cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face, and which pro- 
duces the most incomprehensible 
of all vagaries — marrying out of 
pique. 

I had loved Blanche certainly, 
and would have done so still, had 
she not proved so false and fickle 
a fairy ; but I was glad to find that 
Henriette did not look upon me as 
a species of widower who never 
meant to marry again. 

Heedless of the outer world, its 
dangers all forgotten, we sat long 
and happily in that old ruin. All 
was still around us, save the rust- 
ling leaves of the sunlit peepul- 
trees, as the breath of the hot In- 
dian air stirred them, and the twit- 
tering of the gorgeously - plumed 
birds, which were songless; but 
even with lovers there comes a 
time when the world will force it- 
self upon them, and I began to re- 
member the necessity for making 
an attempt to reach Lucknow, 
which could not be very distant 
from where we were. 

I got our horses in readiness, 
looked closely to girth and stirrups, 
gave a last glance at my pistols, 
swung my dear companion into her 
saddle, and a few minutes after saw 
us clear of that lovely grove, and 
once more out upon the dusty high- 
way. 

From a wayfarer whom we pass- 
ed—a pilgrim Fakir, whose left arm, 


as a self-imposed penance, was 
bound above his head, and had 
been so for years apparently, as it 
was odiously shrunken and withered 
up—I obtained the alarming infor- 
mation that a great body of insur- 
gents were marching to Lucknow, 
and had actually halted within 
twelve miles of that place, which 
Sir Henry Lawrence was making 
every effort to defend to the last 
extremity. 

He was, or more likely pretend- 
ed to be, ignorant of the exact posi- 
tion of the rebel forces; thus our 
approach to Lucknow, from which 
we were then about fifteen miles 
distant, would require all my care 
and circumspection, lest we should 
fall in with some of their scouts or 
patrolling parties. 

Our pilgrim informant had scarce- 
ly left us, to trudge barefooted on 
his long and weary way to Hurd- 
war, when at a place where the road 
went over the crest of a gentle 
eminence, between two fields of tall 
yellow Indian corn, we suddenly 
saw, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and in our front, a party of 
horse; and so keen had my eye- 
sight become by the necessity for 
exerting it, that I knew them in a 
moment to be some of the Raj 
troops of Chutneypore! ‘Their 
lances and bucklers were sufficient 
to convince me of this, and, if far- 
ther proof were wanting, the cir- 
cumstance of their uttering a simul- 
taneous shout and brandishing their 
weapons on seeing us was enough 
to convince me that we were recog- 
nised or suspected, and that their 
intentions were hostile. 

Putting spurs to their horses they 
rode with increased speed towards 
us, and came on rapidly before I 
could quite decide what direction 
to take, as they were most unluck- 
ily between us and Lucknow, hav- 
ing no doubt pushed on in that 
direction during the night, while 
Henriette and I were in the ruin. 
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To avoid them at all hazards 
was imperative in the first instance, 
and yet the idea flashed upon me 
that in escaping them we might 
only be riding into the jaws of a 
greater peril—the assembled forces 
of ihe mutineers that were menac- 
ing the station. 

A road that branched-off at right 
angles from that by which the horse- 
men were advancing was the only 
way we could take, and ere we 
reached it they were so close that 
we could hear their cries, the clatter 
of the hoofs, and I could distinctly 
make out their leader to be Abdul 
Khan. 

‘ Feringhee bong chute? (‘You 
rascally English ") was their shout 
from time to time. 

‘Are they mutineers?’ asked 
Herriette, whose face was blanch- 
ed with terror. 

‘No, my poor darling,’ said I, 
with a tone of intense commisera- 
tion ; ‘ they are some of the Rajah’s 
troops led by the Meah Sahib his 
son.’ 

‘By Abdul! we are lost, lost 
after all! Oh, what a fate yours 
will be! she exclaimed in a mourn- 
ful voice. 

‘Think not of me, dearest Hen- 
riette; but keep a firm hand on 
your bridle, and we may distance 
them yet. Fortunately our horses 
are fresh after a whole night of 
rest.’ 

‘On, on then! But unluckily I 
have neither whip nor spur.’ 

‘See, see, yonder already are the 
gilded domes of Lucknow !’ 

I pricked her Arab in the flank 
with the short pike given to me as 
a badge of my pretended office, and 
the animal bounded on before me, 
while I rode in the rear, as the 
sowars had now begun firing. 

‘Do not be alarmed, dearest,’ 
said 1; ‘even the best dragoons 
fail to hit when firing from the sad- 
dle. We are not yet within pistol 
range, and fortunately these rascals 
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have neither carbines nor match- 
locks.’ 

For nearly six miles our flight 
and their pursuit continued thus, 
and as yet the way before us seem- 
ed clear and the adjacent country 
quiet; but I became sensible on 
looking back that two horsemen, 
being better mounted than the 
others, had distanced them all, and 
were fast overtaking us. One of 
these two I knew to be Abdul 
Khan, and with this knowledge the 
blackest fury gathered in my heart. 
Was she perhaps to be torn from 
me after all, and after escaping so 
much, to suffer at his hands a fate 
worse than death? My own doom, 
I knew, would soon be sealed. 

The expression of her poor little 
white face, as she looked round 
from time to time, maddened me; 
its strange beauty seemed almost to 
have disappeared, for terror, sorrow, 
and horror were blended in her 
features now. Accustomed though 
we had been to so much and such 
incessant danger, I felt the present 
peril more keenly than any that had 
preceded it. The events of the 
last few hours had made life more 
valuable and Henriette dearer than 
ever to me; and then we were so 
close to Lucknow that protection, 
hope, and perfect liberty were all 
at hand. Was the light of a new 
and great joy about to be extin- 
guished for ever ? 

Abdul and his companion were 
so close, that it was imperative on 
me to face about and try to rid us 
of one or the other ; so calling to 
Henriette to ride on—which she 
did not do—I reined up my horse, 
wheeled him round, and in less 
than a minute they were close to 
me. 

As the sowar came first, aiming 
at him by the eye, and judging the 
distance correctly, with all the force 
I could exert, I launched the heavy 
club-like spear at him, and I think 
it must have buried itself in his 
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chest, as he threw up his arms with 
a wild cry, tumbled backward over 
the crupper, and rolled on the road 
in agony; while, with his eyes flash- 
ing out the hatred, jealousy, and 
triumphant malice that rankled in 
his cruel heart, his dark visage pur- 
ple with fury, his reins loose over 
his left arm, a pistol in each hand, 
and a tulwar between his teeth, 
Abdul Khan came like a demon 
on me. 

He fired both pistols at once, 
and then hurled them at my head, 
as both balls missed ; but one took 
effect in the head of my horse, 
which sank under me. Ina mo- 
ment I was out of the stirrups and 
stood, tulwar in hand, on my de- 
fence, resolving to kill Abdul and 
possess myself of his horse; but 
suddenly I heard a strange cry from 
Henriette—a cry of delight—and 
an English bugle sounding cheerily 
‘the advance,’ on which a score of 
Riflemen, soldiers of my own regi- 
ment, in their dark-green uniforms, 
black belts, and white puggerees, 
started out of a thick leafy grove 
close by, led by Joe Lonsdale. 

‘Fix bayonets!’ he cried. ‘Come 
on, mylads! Go at them like bricks. 
If we can’t beat the d—d niggers, 
we'll die game anyhow.’ 

But at the sight of them Abdul 
turned his horse, and fled at full 
gallop with all his followers, while 
some ofthe Rifles, surrounding me 
with their sword - bayonets fixed, 
proceeded to question me rather 
roughly, and one who actually laid 
his hand upon my throat proved to 
be Dan O’Regan ! 


CHAPTER LIV. 
IN LUCKNOW. 


I HAD barely spoken when the 
Riflemen recognised me. 

*‘Hurroo! hurroo!’ cried Dan 
O’Regan. ‘ By the mortial but it’s 
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the master himself, alive and hearty 
after all; and Miss Guise too! O 
to the Lord where have you been, 
and how have you been treated ?" 

Poor Dan fairly blubbered with 
joy, and we all shook hands hearti- 
ly, he squeezing those of Henri- 
ette with such excessive good will 
that she evidently winced. 

To describe the satisfaction of 
Lonsdale and my more humble 
comrades would be superfluous 
here ; and after a few explanations 
on both sides, Joe informed me 
that the story of the pilgrim was 
quite true; that the insurgents 
were really within ten miles of 
Lucknow— of which place they 
had resolved to take possession, 
and enjoy the luxury of another 
massacre such as those at Cawn- 
pore, Meerut, and elsewhere ; and 
that he had, most luckily for us, 
been sent out with a scouting 
party, by order of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, to reconnoitre and discover 
their exact whereabouts. 

‘So bravo, Lance,’ he conclud- 
ed ; ‘you have arrived just in time 
to share in what Marryat calls 
“the all-absorbing occupation of 
killing our fellow-creatures.”’ 

‘Ifthose horrible sepoys can be 
deemed so, Mr. Lonsdale,’ said 
Henriette, with the first genuine 
smile I had seen on her face for a 
long time, as the Rifles now began 
to retire towards the town, in 
which I was glad to hear that all 
friends in the regiment were well. 

‘You are welcome to the hos- 
pitalities of Lucknow, Miss Guise,’ 
replied Lonsdale, looking with 
pleasure into her sweet soft face ; 
‘but I fear that ere long our din- 
ners will become a mere make- 
believe, like the feasts of the Bar- 
mecide. By Jove, Rudkin, what 
a rum turn-out this is of yours! 
added Joe, with reference to my 
disguise. ‘What is the part you 
have been playing in this new 
cast ? 
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‘ The character of a Hurkaru to 
the Rajah of Chutneypore,’ said 
I, laughing for the first time these 
many, many weeks. 

‘It is said that old scoundrel 
has gone over to the enemy at 
last.’ 

‘ The appearance of his son here 
in arms this morning confirms 
the rumour,’ said I. ‘ Even in this 
disguise I could not have escaped 
him but for you and your party.’ 

‘And you, Miss Guise ?’ 

‘Oh, I was to be passed off, if 
possible while veiled, as a daugh- 
ter of Peeroo Mull, the Parsee 
banker. The costume is simple, 
is not it? 

‘Very,’ replied Lonsdale, laugh- 
ing ; ‘ but I fear I should not like 
to figure in the Row even with you, 
or walk down Regent-street with 
Rudkin ; but we can rig him out 
anew at Lucknow. I am sorry to 
say that there are no end of dead 
fellows’ traps there.’ 

‘Your own appearance is not 
very distingué,’ said Henriette ; 
and I was glad once more to hear 
her laughing outright ; for by this 
time she had learned that her 
cousin was well, and Sir Harry re- 
covering from his wound. And, 
sooth to say, the attire of Joe and 
his party showed that they had 
undergone pretty severe work since 
the battalion quitted Allahabad. 
All use of the razor had long since 
been relinquished ; their dark uni- 
forms were patched with pieces of 
red cloth and other colours; by 
incessant use, I could see that the 
browning was nearly worn off the 
barrels of their rifles; while by 
constant exposure to the sun those 
parts of their faces that were not 
hidden by hair were burned to a 
somewhat Indian tint indeed. But 
Joe was as happy and in as high 
spirits as ever; and it was from him 
that I got the first really authentic 
information of Stapleton’s terrible 
end. 
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‘If the poor fellow hadn’t been 
gobbled up,’ he added, ‘ he'd have 
come in for a good pot of money 
on the Calcutta races, as I knew 
he made a heavy book against 
horses that were his own. Deuced 
clever dodge, that.’ 

When he spoke of Stapleton I 
glanced uneasily at Henriette; but 
she had gone a few paces before 
us, and was stooping from her 
horse answering some questions 
which the soldiers were asking her 
with honest interest and commise- 
ration. 

‘You have a rough time of it, I 
fear, in Lucknow,’ I said surmis- 
ingly. 

‘ Yes, we are in harness day and 
night—Lawrence is indefatigable. 
By this time I was in hopes to 
have cut India—the service too, 
perhaps.’ 

* How so, Lonsdale ?’ 

‘At Allahabad I spun a rupee 
in the air as to which of those 
rich girls I would propose to, and 
proposed, as you know. If accept- 
ed, I had resolved to go home on 
a medical certificate, or without it; 
those blessed lacs of hers would 
have made me independent even 
of the Governor-General. But 
now that is at an end, and it is 
no use crying over spilt milk,’ 
added Joe philosophically. ‘In 
Lucknow I was on the point of 
being hooked by a nice girl, daugh- 
ter of the Chairman of the Poppy 
and Pepper Board ; but she went 
down country, while I was left la- 
menting. I believe every man in 
this world has a wife sent into it 
specially meant for /zm, if he could 
only find her ; but as he generally 
picks up some other fellow’s in- 
tended, hence half the mistakes in 
life. Where mine may be it would 
be hard to say—as far off, perhaps, 
as from the first of January to the 
top of St. Paul’s ; our great Sand- 
hurst problem. But here we are 
in Lucknow; that is the Residency; 
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yonder is the Emambara; and to 
the left of it lies the Bhoosa 
Guard.’ 

The expression of Henriette’s 
face was now one of genuine 
brightness as we entered that which 
we deemed a haven of repose after 
perils too terrible almost to think 
of, and saw the red-coated senti- 
nels at their posts, and the Union 
Jack flying on the summit of the 
Residency. All seemed to speak to 
our hearts of home and protection ; 
and for the time we both forgot that 
the rebellion was still spreading ; 
that help was far away, and the in- 
surgents within ten miles of us. 

Blanche was then in Lucknow, 
as she had been in Allahabad, be- 
fore me; but it stirred now no 
chord in my heart to know that in 
less than an hour, perhaps, I 
should see the fair face of her who 
had fooled me—the woman I had 
so weakly allowed myself to love. 

She had called that love a firt- 
ation. Such merely I now deem- 
ed it must have been ; for when I 
looked at Henriette, and tenderly 
lifted her from her horse when we 
had reached the heart of the gar- 
rison, I half imagined I had never 
loved before—or never loved other 
than her, who was now so dear to 
me. 

This beautiful city, which was 
ere long to become the scene of 
so much terror, suffering, and dis- 
aster, is on the south bank of the 
Goomtee; a river which rises a- 
mong the hills of Kumaon and 
joins the Ganges below Benares. 
Lucknow is a place of vast anti- 
quity, and was long the residence 
of the Nabobs of Oude. Though 
its streets are narrow, tortuous, and 
irregular, it possesses many stately 
khans, handsome mosques with 
gilded domes, and Hindoo pagodas 
that loftily cut the sky line, espe- 
cially those of the noble Emam- 
bara, which contains a mosque 
and the mausoleum of Asoph-ud- 


Dowlah. But now the whole of 
that building had been utilised as 
a hospital for sick and wounded 
officers. The former were gener- 
ally victims of that deadly pest the 
cholera, which had broken out in 
the garrison, together with small- 
pox; both of which made me 
tremble for Henriette. The na- 
tive population at this crisis num- 
bered fully two hundred thousand 
souls. From the north Lucknow 
is approached by a bridge of iron 
and another ofstone, having eleven 
arches, thrown across the Goomtee. 

Aware that the insurgents from 
several quarters were coming a- 
gainst him in great force, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had not been 
idle in Lucknow. ‘The extensive 
range of buildings known as the 
Residency was placed in a state of 
defence. At every commanding 
point cannon had been mounted ; 
a store of provisions was laid in; 
and the native troops in garrison 
appeared, as yet, quite as interest- 
ed as ourselves in making a vigor- 
ous defence. Henriette and I had 
not got in an hour too soon, as a 
little time longer saw the city in- 
vested on every side. 

The Residency was crowded 
with ladies and other European 
women, making in all three hun- 
dred and fifty helpless beings ; but 
for whose presence our battalion 
and the slender 32nd, or the gal- 
lant Inglis’s Cornish lads, might 
soon have cut a path with the 
cold steel to Agra, as we were far 
from sanguine of succour coming 
from Calcutta. Thousands of cool- 
ies were employed at the batteries, 
stockades, and trenches, on which 
they worked while looking forward 
to the time when they should have 
the luxury of cutting all our 
throats. The treasure was buried, 
and all the ammunition, of which 
we had fortunately an ample store, 
was brought into the Residency ; 
and there, as in the Muchee 
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Bhawn—an edifice originally the 
castle of the ancient Sheiks, when 
Lucknow was but a village—I be- 
held the most animated scene on 
entering ; for there were mingled 
European and Indian soldiers, 
gloomy prisoners in irons, hun- 
dreds of native servants and cool- 
ies carrying weights on their heads 
or dragging battery guns, rattling 
field-pieces to and fro among carts 
and camels, elephants, bullocks, 
and horses; and there, too, was 
the roar of many noises and many 
voices, amid which the sound of 
a warning drum was heard occa- 
sionally, or the lively notes of a 
Rifle bugle, as orders were issued 
or detachments mustered. 

The ramparts of the Muchee 
Bhawn commanded the stone and 
iron bridges on the north; the 
south and western parts of Luck- 
now had been levelled, that the 
fire of its guns might be unim- 
peded; towards the east it was 
commanded by the Residency, and 
overlooked the most populous and 
frequented thoroughfares. Every- 
where its walls were well armed 
with cannon, and when these were 
of light calibre, jingals—immense 
blunderbusses moving on pivots— 
were placed ; but these walls were 
old and crumbling, so that a time 
came when the reverberation of our 
own guns would have shaken them 
to dust. However, luckily, the na- 
tives believed it to be impregnable. 
There Major Francis of the Ben- 
gal Native Infantry commanded, 
with two companies of Europeans, 
Captain Alexander’s battery ofhorse 
artillery, a mortar battery, and the 
gate-gun. 

The Kotwal, or mayor, had shown 
himself zealous in our cause; but 
there was every chance of the vast 
population rising and joining the 
insurgents when they came near. 
Moreover, the city was full of Mo- 
hammedan fanatics, whose hatred of 
the Christians was never concealed, 
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Good old Sir Henry Lawrence 
was so active that he frequently lay 
on a pallet near the guns of the 
Bailey-guard Gate, that he might in 
person see his orders carried out; 
and he had organised a body of 
volunteer cavalry, consisting of of- 
ficers whose regiments had revolt- 
ed, clerks, and others, under Cap- 
tains Ratliffe of the 7th Light Ca- 
valry, and Boileau of the Oude 
Irregulars, in addition to a body 
of English Civilian Infantry; for 
every European had now to fight 
for his life, and the lives of all who 
were dear to him. Moreover, they 
had nothing else to do; business 
was at an end, and each man found 
his ‘ occupation gone.’ 

To inflame the people against 
us, all Oude was full of ridiculous 
stories, very similar to those circu- 
lated in England against the Scots 
Highlanders in 1745. We were 
alleged to be slayers of men and 
women alike, and that we always 
refreshed ourselves after a day's 
work by a dainty slice off a young 
child, and that we had among us 
wonderful specifics, made from the 
bones of children killed for that 
purpose. But all this belongs to 
history rather than to my narra- 
tive. 

It is needless to say how warmly 
we were welcomed by my colonel, 
by Tom Prior, Jack Dormer, by 
every officer and man of the bat- 
talion, as we were supposed to have 
perished long ago at Allahabad ; 
and we had quite an ovation up to 
the gates of the Residency. 

‘And Lady Calvert, Jack,’ said 
I, ‘ how is she?’ 

‘Well, but not jolly,’ replied her 
cousin ; ‘she has become a regular 
saint. She was one of those we 
used to call “ officers’ girls” —a gay 
and flirty rattler; now, by Jove, 
she has become a model of marital 
propriety.’ 

I could hear all this with indif- 
ference now. 











‘She is in the Residency, of 
course ?” 

‘No,’ replied Jack, ‘in a place 
where she is more useful.’ 

* Where ?” 

‘At the Emambara, among the 
sick ; we'll find her there. Come, 
cousin Henriette, take my arm, and 
we shall join her.’ 

From the terrace of the Resid- 
ency, whence we could look down 
on the shining domes, the splen- 
did mosques, and palaces, the 
gilded minars of the city, with 
its gardens, parks, and trees, we 
proceeded towards that which was 
soon to become a crowded place 
ofsuffering—the stately Emambara, 
where already Dr. Gargill and the 
medical staff were busy among the 
sick. 


CHAPTER LV. 
AT THE EMAMBARA. 


FrEsH congratulations, explana- 
tions, welcome, and wonder awaited 
us there. Blanche wept with ex- 
citement and joy; and I really be- 
lieve that in her impulsive effusive- 
ness she was about to embrace me; 
but I think that something in the 
expression of my eyes repelled her. 

What a change was here in all 
our relations! She was still ‘ fairer 
than a fairy,’ as the old general had 
said, but was as altered in aspect 
as in her surroundings. It was not 
with her now as it had been at her 
‘receptions’ in Allahabad, or at the 
band-stand, where every man— 
horse, foot, and artillery, with the 
C. S.—hovered about her, and was 
led to imagine that Ae was the 
courted guest or favourite escort, 
by her winning manner and sweet 
yet now conventional smile. How 
many men had she lured and led on 
in the past time, and then crushed 
by the announcement that she was 
engaged, or, to some of less con- 
sequence, married! Like those of 
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many other ladies within the forti- 
fications, her dress was sorely soiled 
and in tatters ; her golden hair was 
no longer dressed to perfection, but 
its shiny and still marvellous masses 
were simply, as she apologetically 
said, ‘knotted up anyhow.’ Her 
lovely white arms were bare above 
the elbows now; I could remem- 
ber the time when she would have 
‘handled’ them so as to show the 
dimples there ; but that period was 
past with her, and past for me too. 

She whose fondest visions of 
earthly glory had been gaiety, balls 
and glitter, pleasure and splendour, 
carriages, horses, déjeuners and 
kettledrums, flirtation and adula- 
tion, was to be seen now surrounded 
by the sick and ailing, the wounded 
and the suffering, with a mob of 
orphaned little ones clinging to her 
tattered skirts. I regarded her with 
wonder ; and Henriette and I, as 
we looked at each other, seemed 
to ask, was this Sister of Charity— 
for such she had become, to all in- 
tents and purposes—this changed 
woman, the same Blanche Bingham 
we had known, and who had car- 
ried on a senseless and dangerous 
flirtation with Colonel Stapleton, for 
which we both forgave her now ? 

She was in total ignorance of 
how much we knew of that affair ; 
otherwise, even in that place, and 
at that time, her manner would, in 
receiving us, have been less as- 
sured. 

Her chief daily occupation had 
been nursing her husband, whose 
injuries, received in the skirmish 
on the night of the revolt, gave him 
serious alarm in a climate so warm, 
especially as the doctor feared they 
might gangrene. I found him look- 
ing rather wasted; his fair beard 
grown greatly in volume, his head 
more bald, and his large blue eyes 
somewhat sunken and keen in their 
expression. He was lying on a 





charpoy, witha poor coverlet spread 
over him. 


It was near an open 
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window, from which we could see 
the enormous branches of that 
stately banana-tree which all who 
were then in Lucknow will remem- 
ber growing close by the Emam- 
bara; and Blanche was fanning 
and bathing his face with Rimmel 
when we first entered the large, 
bare, and desolate-like apartment. 

He held out his hands to us 
with genuine cordiality, and laughed 
at our disguises. 

‘I have not words to express my 
delight to see you both again, and 
in perfect safety he exclaimed ; 
and added again and again, ‘it’s 
miraculous, by Jove — positively 
miraculous ! 

‘I do hope, Sir Harry, we are 
safe here,’ said Henriette, for lack 
of something else to say. 

‘Scarcely, cousin—we are cou- 
sins, you know, Henriette,’ said the 
blasé ex-guardsman, looking at her 
admiringly, and caressing her little 
hand in his huge fingers ; ‘but I 
am glad to see you look so well 
after all you have undergone. Well! 
By Jove, Henriette, you are the 
handsomest girl I have ever seen, 
bar one—my little Blanche !’ 

I felt now inclined to say, ‘ Bar 
none.’ 

With the first honest and genuine 
emotion I had seen in her eyes 
since we had met in India, Blanche 
now said to me, while taking my 
hand in a burst of warmth between 
both her own, which trembled as 
she drew me a little way apart, 

‘You saved my Harry on that 
dreadful night, at the risk of your 
life, and with the loss of your li- 
berty. And I—I—’ she spoke in 
a low and broken voice—‘ I thank 
you with a fervour known to God 
alone! Never, never can I suffi- 
ciently tell you, Captain Rudkin—’ 

‘I was Lance once,’ said I, smil- 
ing. 

‘Well, then, my dearest friend 
Lancelot Rudkin, how am I to 
express my gratitude ?” 
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‘ By not speaking of it,’ I replied 
in a low tone. ‘I did but my duty 
—or as he would have done for 
me.’ 

* You had no jealousy ?* 

*‘ None—that emotion, if I ever 
had it, was dead, I beg you to be 
assured.’ 

‘It was noble of you 

‘Why the devil should I have 
come out here to soldier?’ said Sir 
Harry querulously. ‘I have a fine 
old place in the midland counties 
—a stately house, a lovely park, 
twenty thousand a year when 
what I owe the twelve tribes is 
paid, money in the funds, and 
timber worth thirty thousand more. 
I was a lunatic ever to come to 
India.’ 

‘ But for which,’ said his golden- 
haired wife coyly, ‘you would 
never have met me.’ 

‘True, dear little Blanche,’ he 
replied, and with that conviction 
the fair-whiskered giant seemed 
consoled. 

‘You will soon be well—quite 
well—you dear, dear, delightful 
old thing! said Blanche, with 
something of her old manner; and 
the burly Saxon smiled and ca- 
ressed her. Well, I thought, as I 
have said, that he was looking 
older and more grizzled ; service 
and wounds had not improved the 
‘Brighton plunger’ of her letter to 
Thorsgill, her ‘first love,’ as she 
had assured Jack Dormer he was. 
Drawing me aside again, 

‘Did you see Stapleton perish ?” 
she asked, in voice so low as to be 
heard by me alone. 

‘No,’ said I coldly and curtly. 

‘It was a horrible death!’ said 
she, sighing. 

‘Most horrible ; but,’ I added, 
looking straight into the eyes that 
once were so much to me, ‘it did 
not occur a moment too soon.’ 

‘How? 

‘For your happiness,’ said I 
pointedly. 
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‘My happiness! she repeated 
in a breathless voice, while grow- 
ing so painfully pale that—remem- 
bering the change that had come 
over her nature—I pitied her, and 
hastened to speak of something 
else. 

There was a time when I could 
little have imagined that I should 
ever come to have merely a pla- 
tonic friendship pure and simple 
with my dazzling little fairy, and 
that there was another who would 
be dearer still ; but to this state of 
the heart may we be brought, by 
attraction on one hand and repul- 
sion on the other. 

Ignorant of all this, and of the 
change that had come over me 
and ‘ the spirit of my dream,’ Jack 
Dormer, thinking the regard she 
showed for Calvert might annoy 
me, resolved to cut short the in- 
terview, and carried me off to the 
mess-bungalow. So ended this 
most unexpected meeting — this 
disjointed conversation and extra- 
ordinary visit. 

‘T’ve good news for you fellows 
to-day,’ said Joe Lonsdale, as we 
entered ; ‘our messman has actu- 
ally contrived to get a sheep, 
though it seems to have had deuced 
hard times of it before this; so 
we'll have some dinner to-day, 
and that, I may tell you, Rudkin, 
is not a frequent meal now with 
the Prince Consort’s Own in Luck- 
now, and we are glad to eat our 
meat without even that ove sauce 
which Voltaire said the English 
only possessed, though they had 
three hundred and sixty-five reli- 
gions. I have contrived to collar 
a bottle of Cliquot, so we'll have a 
drink, Rudkin—you can’t have had 
much tipple since that row at Alla- 
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habad. You'll like this. I have 
tried all kinds of fruit squeezed 
into champagne, and think that a 
sliced apple—a good Devonshire 
pippin if you can get it—is the best 
after all.’ 

‘We have only one glass among 
three of us,’ said Dormer; ‘a ten- 
inch shell exploded in the butler’s 
pantry, so we have scarcely a 
utensil left.’ 

‘Well,’ added Joe, ‘ we can use 
it by turns, like a spoony pair at 
a picnic; and what's the odds so 
long as you're happy ?” 

* Seen the garrison-orders to-day, 
Joe? 

‘ No—anything up, Jack?” 

‘Yes—-we are detailed for this 
affair at Chinhutt to-morrow.’ 

‘ The devil we are !’ 

‘Fact, my dear boy; and every 
one says it may prove a general 
engagement perhaps.’ 

*‘ Are these pandy devils in pos- 
session of Chinhutt ?” 

‘Yes; and we must drive them 
out—go at them like old boots !’ 

‘It seems that some of the Vo- 
lunteer Cavalry under Lieutenant 
Campbell were scouting, and on 
seeing a body of eighteen mutin- 
ous sowars break from a wood, 
made a dash at them, so great 
was their ardour; and on pursuing 
them for some distance, till they 
had to retire, they found the whole 
enemy’s force in possession of 
Chinhutt, and had to come back 
without having achieved the real 
object of their expedition—which 
was to ascertain the probable 
strength of the enemy.’ 

‘So, Rudkin, you are likely to 
enjoy a little shooting to-morrow,’ 
said Joe with a sigh as we finished 
the bottle. 


oe 








SOME ASPECTS OF CONSERVATISM. 
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WE have lately heard a great deal 
about ‘ Conservative reaction,’ and 
the country now actually possesses 
a Conservative Government. With- 
out entering upon the question 
whether the ‘ Conservative working 
man’ is a real entity or only a myth, 
it is certain that the majority of our 
countrymen have declared that they 
do not wish for political change 
beyond a certain point, or, at least, 
that they do not desire such change 
to proceed with more than a cer- 
tain amount of rapidity. It will be 
found that these feelings are the 
result of principles which lie at the 
root of our intellectual and social 
constitution, and produce effects in 
many spheres besides that of poli- 
tics ; and as the causes of our actions 
are very apt to be misunderstood 


by us, it may not be amiss to ask 
ourselves the question what Con- 
servatism really is. 

It unfortunately happens that we 
mortals very seldom do exactly 


what we ought. Even when we 
have the right object in view (which 
is not invariably the case), we gene- 
rally take at first the wrong road to 
it. Indeed, in a multitude of cases 
it is a question whether good re- 
sults would ever be attained at all 
but for the fact that there is gene- 
rally some one else who is striving 
for it like ourselves, and who di- 
verges from the right path just as 
much as we do, but in the opposite 
direction. The arguments used by 
each party usually prevail to some 
extent; and by the aid of a little 
self-mistrust and the timidity of 
followers, a compromise is effected, 
and the goal eventually reached. 
We all know what happens when 
two forces act in different directions 
upon a movable body: it obeys 


neither, but moves in a direction 
between them, and with a force 
compounded of the two, accord- 
ing to certain definite proportions. 
A precisely similar rule obtains 
in the moral and intellectual world. 
Our actions are not usually the 
effects of simple impulses, but the 
resultants of many combined ten- 
dencies. And if this is true of in- 
dividuals, much more so is it of 
societies. Every man has some 
influence with his fellows, and most 
people whose demands are at all 
reasonable and moderate expect to 
have some concessions made to 
them as a price to purchase even 
their negative acquiescence in the 
final result of the whole matter—an 
acquiescence which, for the sake of 
peace and progress, it is important 
to secure. So that the action of 
social bodies may be generally de- 
fined as the tendency of the ma- 
jority modified by the influence and 
the importunity of the minority. 
Moreover, very few persons can be 
got to take in a complex idea. © If 
you put a thing broadly and one- 
sidedly before them, they will un- 
derstand you; but as soon as you 
show them the reverse of the 
medal, they will call you inconsist- 
ent, and decline to entertain a pro- 
position which contradicts itself. 
Now it seems clear enough that we 
must have progress in all things. It 
would never do either to stop the 
clock of the world or to put it back. 
At the same time, we need some 
proper regulator to prevent its all 
running down at once. We do not 
even want it to gain. So that 
practically we have to contrive a 
spring or a weight, and also a pen- 
dulum and an escapement, to keep 
it in order. It is curious to note 











what a number of public and pri- 
vate institutions fulfil this useful 
restraining function. Politically, for 
example, there is the House of 
Lords, an invaluable piece of appa- 
ratus, quietly putting a stop every 
now and then to the uneasy jerks 
of its more elastic legislative cov- 
Jrére. Socially there are the in- 
fluence of habit and the instinct of 
imitation, without whose kindly aid 
the eccentricities of men would run 
riot in the world. Then there are 
other things which merely act by 
way of friction, but which all tend 
to prevent undue and harmful haste. 
Such is the ponderous machinery 
of our law courts. It is probable 
that we might do our legal business 
in much less time than we now 
expend upon it, if we had a mind 
to ; but then the risk of failure and 
error would be much greater. The 
same thing is exemplified in the 
elaborate forms of our constitu- 
tional procedure. 

On the whole, we find it advis- 
able to put checks every now and 
then to prevent the course of events 
from becoming too rapid, and put- 
ting society out of breath in its en- 
deavours to keepupwiththem. Con- 
servatism is a great system of such 
checks. It not only resists change 
promoted forthe sake of change, but 
change of every kind unless it can 
be shown to be absolutely neces- 
sary. It is the drag upon the wheel 
of history. 

This would seem at first sight to 
be a somewhat roundabout way of 
arriving at satisfactory results. If 
it be admitted, as it probably will 
be by all common-sense people, 
that society is continually present- 
ing new phases and unexpected 
complications, and that new forms 
‘of social polity have to be devel- 
oped from time to time accordingly, 
but also that rashness and precipi- 
tation will only lead to increased 
disorder and confusion, then it 
would appear to be the best plan 
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for us to go about our affairs quietly 
and soberly; adapting ourselves in 
all things to circumstances ; wearing 
our institutions until they are worn 
out, and then replacing them by 
new ones ; seeking no changes, but 
not refusing to make them when 
necessary ; satisfied with our lot, 
but not averse to changing it for 
a better; taking the world as it is, 
but not blind to the progress of 
events. And yet it is curious that 
the public, as a rule, is utterly in- 
tolerant of such cautious and 
moderate proceedings. Any one 
in the guise of a ‘trimmer’ is a 
subject of general ridicule and con- 
tempt. What people like is a good, 
downright, thorough-going bigot. 
They applaud a man who ‘stands 
to his principles, by which they 
mean a man who is deaf to all argu- 
ments from the other side. Should 
any one chance to be convinced 
of the error of opinions once held 
by him, and frankly say so, he is 
immediately stigmatised as a ‘turn- 
coat ; whilst any one who avows a 
belief in the safety ofmiddle courses 
is forthwith held up to scorn as a 
poor lack-brained fellow who does 
not know his own mind. The rea- 
son of this is not very difficult to dis- 
cover. In the first place, public men 
of all kinds are apt to be regarded 
less as individual thinkers than as 
organs ofthe opinions of others. It 
facilitates matters very much when 
you can deal with many in the per- 
son of one, and confute a whole 
school of thought by attacking the 
arguments of a single representa- 
tive. It is annoying, therefore, to 
find that representative presenting 
a changed front to our assaults, 
and it is equally disagreeable to 
the party whose champion disap- 
points its expectations. 

In addition to this, most people 
—English people especially—de- 
light in railing against the state of 
things actually existing. Consid- 
ering that no human institution is 
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perfect, it would be odd if some 
fault could not be found with any 
given course of conduct ; and folk 
like to think that there is some 
great reform to be effected, or some 
gigantic abuse of power to be put 
a stop to. This varies the mono- 
tony of conversation, which might 
otherwise take too often a meteor- 
ological complexion, and it affords 
a convenient safety-valve for any 
little ill temper which commercial 
and domestic flesh is heir to. Thus 
in politics, when a Conservative 
régime has prevailed for a short 
time, the nation suddenly discovers 
that its affairs are in a horrible 
condition ; that abuses are rife on 
all sides, and cry aloud for ener- 
getic measures of reform. The 
public wonders how it could so 
long have submitted to such egre- 
gious violations of the common 
dictates of justice and expediency. 
On the other hand, after a brief 
period of Liberal rule, a complaint 
arises that every cherished insti- 
tution is being interfered with, and 
that the edifices reared by the pa- 
tient toil of many generations are 
one by one, in reckless moments, 
set in a blaze. 

Whatever we may think of this 
mode of utilising the static and 
dynamic forces of humanity, it un- 
questionably is the way in which 
our affairs are practically con- 
ducted, and it possesses some ad- 
vantages of its own. It may indeed 
be questioned whether any useful 
work would ever be done in the 
world without the spur of direct 
opposition and the safeguard of 
vigorous criticism. ‘Iron sharpen- 
eth iron,’ and there is nothing 
which so much contributes to in- 
tellectual acuteness as the contact 
of rival wit. Only by such means 
is a question fairly sifted down to 
its ultimate elements, and the real 
point at issue grappled with and 
regarded in its various bearings. 
Much as unity and concord are 
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theoretically to be wished for, it 
does not seem probable that either 
public measures or intellectual and 
religious doctrines would ever be 
adequately discussed, unless party 
feeling came to the aid of the mere 
love of truth and justice in the 
abstract. This may be a rather 
humiliating conclusion, but it is 
one that it is difficult to avoid. 
Such are some of the features pre- 
sented by the machinery of modern 
society. The subject may seem 
trite and commonplace when stated 
at length, but its practical bearings 
are very generally overlooked, and 
the recurrence ofthe regular periods 
of action and reaction is received 
with surprise ; whilst the members of 
any one party or school of thought 
seem quite unable to comprehend 
how any one can hold views opposed 
to their own. Since, however, we 
cannot insure the reign of perfect 
good sense as the simple outcome 
of the common consent ofmankind, 
let us see what is the motive power 
of one of the constituent forces 
necessary to produce it as a re- 
sultant. No doubt a perception of 
the uses of restraint, as briefly set 
forth above, has some effect on the 
popular mind ; but this alone will 
not account for the wide instinct 
of Conservatism which we see de- 
veloped around us in so many dif- 
ferent forms. There must be some- 
thing more at work than the mere 
desire of pulling the centripetal 
string so as to avoid the dangers of 
flying off at a tangent. The real 
motive is probably nothing more 
than a reverence for antiquity in 
all its various degrees. That such 
a feeling does exist, and that very 
widely, is sufficiently evident. A 
rusty coin, from which all beauty 
of design has been worn away, is 
carefully treasured if it belongs to 
a remote period. <A fragment of 


pottery or a bit of brick is not 
despised, if only it is thought to be 
very old. And any complete and 
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perfect work of ancient times is re- 
garded with an almost idolatrous 
esteem. Especially are the pro- 
ductions of ancient art in this way 
extolled. Sometimes, of course, 
the admiration is legitimately ex- 
cited by the art itself; but very 
often the prestige of the work de- 
pends entirely upon its having been 
produced so many hundred years 
ago. Ina recent book on arche- 
ology, the author remarks on the 
difficulty of distinguishing ancient 
engraved gems from modern imi- 
tations, and adds that ‘the most 
skilful judges are sometimes de- 
ceived in them.’ ‘This is surely a 
proof that the superior excellence 
of the ancient work frequently in- 
sisted upon exists more in fancy 
than in fact. Indeed, the assump- 
tion that the ancients were so ex- 
tremely wise and so astoundingly 
clever has been often protested 
against. There is no doubt that 
we might well be content to learn 
from them in many ways ; but it is 
absurd to speak (as some do) of 
‘the wisdom of the ancients,’ just 
as though they had a monopoly of 
that useful commodity. In fact, 
it has been pointed out that, with 
regard to the gain of experience, 
we are the ancients, having in- 
herited the labours of our fore- 
fathers, and added to them the 
results of our own industry and 
experiment. ‘The earlier ages were 
indeed the very childhood of the 
human race; the authority and 
wisdom which belong to age ought 
of right to be ours. We have only 
to be careful to remember that 
there is such a thing as ‘second 
childishness and mere oblivion.’ 
‘Oblivion,’ observe. It is no sign 
of wisdom to bow down before the 
intellects of children, but neither is 
it a mark of superior sense to for- 
get or disregard youthful expe- 
rience. ‘This is the secret of all 
wise reverence for antiquity. It is 
not merely because a thing is old 
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that we should affect to find in it 
some special merit, but because it 
forms part of the history of our 
race; it is one of the footprints 
which point out to us the road 
trodden by our predecessors. If 
we read these records aright, we 
shall learn from them much by way 
of warning, as well as of encou- 
ragement and help. It would be 
a great mistake to consider our- 
selves as isolated facts in the 
world’s history. We are, in truth, 
parts of a mighty and continuous 
whole. We are the result of pre- 
existing circumstances, and are in 
our turn shaping and organising 
the circumstances of the genera- 
tions which are to succeed us, 
Each grand struggle between the ma- 
terial powers of the ancient world, 
each moral influence which served 
to mould ancient thought, each 
petty feudal squabble of the middle 
ages, no less than each discovery 
of modern philosophy, has had its 
influence upon the lives of some of 
us to-day. We shall do wisely to 
consider that influence carefully, 
so that we may understand some- 
thing of the causes which have 
produced the effects we see around 
us, and which may be available to 
produce similar etfects in time to 
come. By noticing the workings 
of human nature in the past we 
may comprehend it better in the 
present, and so progress in that 
most important of all studies, the 
study of ourselves. 

Mere breeding is by no means 
to be despised. We call a man of 
fine perception, delicate feeling, and 
graceful courtesy a ‘ gentleman.’ 
What is this but a man of ‘ gens,’ a 
man who comes of a known stock, 
or, as we say, ‘a man of breeding’ ? 
Most of us prefer to know who our 
great-grandfather was, even if his 
name reflects no lustre upon ours. 
If, however, our ancestors have been 
men of mark and influence in their 
day, men who have done some- 
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thing to help forward the cause of 
truth and purity in the world, then 
we have the advantage of a higher 
lineage in the examples of great 
and good men acting as an incen- 
tive to our own exertions. What- 
ever may chance to be our lot as 
individuals in this respect, as citi- 
zens we have all of us such a line- 
age. And we cling to old forms 
when the mode of their operation 
has long since changed, because 
they are the outward signs of our 
connection with the past, and we 
know that if the outward signs go, 
the spirit which underlies them will 
be apt to disappear also. 

A short time ago there was a 
great deal of discussion about the 
removal of Temple Bar, and the 
utilitarians could not understand 
how it was that their proposal to 
pull down the old gateway met 
with such general opposition. 
Their arguments seemed plausible 
enough. ‘They said: Temple Bar 
is very much in the way ; it is very 
ugly ; it is of no earthly use, and 
greatly interferes with traffic. More- 
over, it has no very pleasing asso- 
ciations ; the fact that the heads 
of malefactors used to be exposed 
upon it being in itself almost a 
sufficient reason for destroying it 
and its ghastly memories together. 
The truth is, that Londoners have 
desired to retain Temple Bar, not 
for its beauty, for it has none ; nor 
forits services, forthey are nolonger 
required ; nor yet for its especia! 
associations—but simply because it 
carries our minds back to the times 
when our great overgrown metro- 
polis was confined within reason- 
able limits, and, in so doing, sug- 
gests at once a thousand reflec- 
tions upon what we once were, 
and how we have developed into 
what we are. The anomalous pri- 
vileges retained by the City itself 
are pure anachronisms now; but 
it is matter for legitimate pride 
that they are used so wisely and 
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well in our altered circumstances, 
that there is little or no complaint 
against them, and we like to think 
that we are not such farzenus that 
our customs and institutions must 
needs be all brand-new. We care 
more for the notched and dinted 
armour which has seen some ser- 
vice, and can be trusted to see 
more, than for an elaborate suit of 
clothes just made to the measure of 
the times, but which will certainly 
be worn out before long. 

There is another reason for Con- 
servatism in this reverence for 
antiquity. We know that the re- 
sults attained by our forefathers 
were in most cases achieved by 
much toil and earnest thought. It 
behoves us to be careful before we 
undo their work. They may have 
been wrong, but then so may we 
be, and it is so very easy to pull 
down and so very difficult to build 
up. ‘The product of the labour of 
years may be destroyed in a single 
hour. We all feel that results ob- 
tained with so much trouble are 
at least entitled to thoughtful con- 
sideration before we presume to 
cast them away from us for ever. 

On the whole, we see that the 
chiefmotive for Conservatism lies in 
the appreciation of the fact that we 
enteruponthe labours ofothers, and 
that it is better policy to avail our- 
selves of those labours, and add to 
their results, than to pull every- 
thing down and begin afresh. The 
motto of the true Conservative is 
not obstruction, but only continu- 
ity. It is true that he declines 
the task of constructing society 
anew, but he does not refuse to 
work at all. He only asks to be 
allowed to work with such mate- 
rials as he finds ready to his hand. 
He says that he knows what the 
product of these is likely to be, 
and he does not like trying experi- 
ments with materials which he does 
not understand, and which may 
turn out to be explosive. It is 
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true that he very often goes too 
far in this caution, but then there 
are sure to be plenty of people 
with a tendency to err in the oppo- 
site direction. 

And speaking of a true Conser- 
vatism, we are reminded that there 
is also such a thing as a false Con- 
servatism—false either because it 
persists in preserving abuses, or be- 
cause it merely reproduces obsolete 
forms without also reproducing the 
spirit which once animated them. 
The former of these is sooner or 
later corrected by the intervention 
of a contrary tendency ; the latter 
is more subtle. It is sometimes 
well to preserve old symbols, when 
by so doing we keep alive the 
thoughts and feelings by which 
they were at first dictated; but 
there are cases where, in the very 
nature of things, the result is just 
the reverse. Such false Conser- 
vatism is especially troublesome 
in art. A man observes, for ex- 
ample, that the works of certain 
early medizeval painters were and 
are much admired. He sees that 
they are drawn in a highly-conven- 
tional manner, and with something 
very like a disregard of the actual 
facts which they are supposed to 
represent. Still he feels that there 
is an indefinable charm about them, 
and is impelled with a desire to 
go and do likewise. Accordingly, 
he also proceeds to disregard the 
facts of nature, and emulates all 
the bad drawing and conven- 
tionalism of his models, expect- 
ing people to admire the new 
work as they did the old. The 
numerous foolish persons who pro- 
duce absurd archaic stained glass 
and the like at the present day, 
are unaware that the conventional 
works of the pre-Raphaelites de- 
light us, not in consequence, but 
in spite, of their archaism. When 
our modern friends have equally 
pure and exalted sentiments to ex- 
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press, we shall perhaps be glad to 
have them expressed even in art 
whose mechanism is imperfect ; 
but it is too much to call upon 
us to admire the imperfection all 
by itself. A similar principle ap- 
plies to the exaltation of classical- 
ism both in art and literature. 
There is no doubt that the work 
done by Greeks and Romans in 
each department was excellent as 
far as it went. But it does not 
therefore follow that we can never 
improve upon it, or that it em- 
bodies the only kind of excellence 
possible to man. The modes of 
thought which lead us to build 
houses and churches of the Doric 
or Corinthian order, and which 
produced the Latinism of the last 
century and the Greekism of this, 
have their root in the mistaken 
supposition, that because a thing 
was suitable to a certain time and 
place, it is therefore suitable to all 
times and all places, and that be- 
cause great original thinkers pro- 
duced great works long ago, we 
shall now produce great works, 
not by originality, but by copying 
at all points in the most servile 
manner. 

In a word, Conservatism, like so 
many other things, depends for its 
usefulness and dignity upon noble 
thought and feeling, and not upon 
mere words and forms. In its best 
and purest shape, it is the con- 
sciousness of inheritance and the 
sense of corresponding responsi- 
bility. The good old motto, ,o- 
blesse oblige, applies to societies as 
well as to individuals; and the 
temper which despises the con- 
servative element in any branch 
of our complex human life is a 
temper which will foster nothing 
better than the selfish epicurean- 
ism already too common in our 
midst, and which would introduce 
into the intellectual, as into the 
social, world a shoddy aristocracy. 
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Wuat, you never heard of Boggle- 
berry? A few years since he was 
one of the foremost men of his time, 
especially in his native parish, St. 
Patrick the Verdant, and the in- 
fluence he possessed was enormous. 
The exertions of Nicholas Boggle- 
berry ought to have left an indelible 
mark upon the calendar of time, 
and that they have not done so is 
only another proof of the muta- 
bility of human greatness. 

By trade he was an oil- and co- 
lour-man, but by inclination and 
practice a vestryman; one of the 
very first water too. Not that his 
duties as member of the assessment, 
the sewers, and paving committees 
engrossed the whole of his atten- 
tion; no, he had a finger in nearly 
all the parish pies. He was a 
churchwarden, he was on the board 
of guardians, he was a trustee of 
the penny clothing fund, he was 
the secretary (hon. of course) of 
the society for supplying the be- 
nighted female natives of Fiji with 
toothbrushes and chignons, he was 
an auditor of the district coal club ; 
he was one of the borough cham- 
pions of Liberalism, and as such 
found a good deal of work to do 
for ‘the party; he was a past grand- 
master of the Hearts-Are-Trumps 
Lodge of Oddfellows, he was a 
ranger of the Nothing-Like-Leather 
Court of Foresters, he was chair- 
man ofthe Bricks-and- Mortar Build- 
ing Society ; in short, it would be 
easier to set down the prominent 
offices Boggleberry did not hold in 
the parish than those he did. The 
claims upon his time and attention 
were as varied as they were nu- 
merous; but he seemed born for 


parish work, and, throwing his whole 
soul into his duties, became one of 
the most celebrated men in the 
vestry. 

Remarkabie as it may appear, 
the worthy oilman’s labours did not 
meet with general approval. A sec- 
tion of those who pretended to 
know him well averred that Nick 
Boggleberry was a busybody, and 
as such ought to be put down; 
another section said the man must 
be a fool to neglect his business as 
he did; whilst a third (and, per- 
haps, more far-seeing) set asserted 
that Boggleberry's exertions were 
not quite so disinterested as they 
appeared ; inasmuch as he had con- 
trived to obtain a few nice little 
contracts for supplying the district 
workhouse with the best mottled 
soap, rice starch, and candles, and 
was anxious (so rumour said) to get 
some more. ‘These statements were 
of course dictated solely by jealous 
envy ; but when the great vestry- 
man had attained the height of his 
ambition, you might as well have 
tried to pull down the Monument 
with a wisp of straw, or attempt to 
blow up the Royal Exchange with a 
halfpenny cracker, as reduce him 
to the level of his detractors. Bog- 
gleberry had fought hard for his 
position, and meant to keep it; he 
had studied parish law until he 
knew (and could almost quote) 
every clause and section of the 
more recent Acts. He had the 
sanitary laws at his fingers’ ends ; 
in union chargeability he was well 
versed, and the complex questions 
of local taxation he had thoroughly 
mastered. If there was a deputa- 
tion to wait upon the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, the Home Secre- 
tary, or the First Commissioner of 
Works, Boggleberry was invariably 
one of its leaders; and such im- 
portance had he acquired in a cer- 
tain matter relating to a right of 
way across the cowyard of a re- 
fractory dairyman, that he had been 
made the subject of leading articles 
in the Friday Frying-pan and 
Sunday Settler. He often ignored 
Lindley Murray, but generally con- 
trived to crush for a time those 
who conspired against him ; some 
people said his oratorical victories 
were gained by abuse, accompanied 
by a liberal admixture of Billings- 
gate—of which tongue the oilman 
was certainly an accomplished 
master; but be this as it may, the 
result was the same as though he 
had used the choicest flowers of 
rhetoric, and Boggleberry was a 
man who looked at results. 
Happily his business was an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous one. In his 
father’s time the shop had been so 
carefully looked after that now it 
needed but little supervision ; and 
from his early youth the aspiring 
Nicholas had felt that a higher 
destiny than the mere vending of 
turps, dips, soap, and pickles lay 
before him. Accordingly, when at 
the tender age of five-and-forty he 
became an orphan, he advertised 
for a managing man, and was for- 
tunate in meeting with Thomas 
Ferrars,a good-looking active young 
fellow, who had a couple of years 
previously been bitten by taking a 
business in a new neighbourhood, 
where inhabitants were at a pre- 
mium and waste land at a dis- 
count. He was single, had no 
incumbrances in the shape of a 
dependent mother or sister; and, 
furthermore, had still remaining in 
the bank a small reserve fund. So 
accepting the limited salary offered 
(for Boggleberry, when his own 
pocket was concerned, had, like 
Mrs. Gilpin, a frugal mind), Mr. 
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Ferrars forthwith became installed 
in his new situation. He lived 
upon the premises, was found to 
be trustworthy, seemed to have a 
proper appreciation of his master’s 
parochial importance and moral 
and intellectual attainments, and 
altogether proved a source of satis- 
faction to that local functionary. 

In this world there are few things 
without alloy, and in the overflow- 
ing cup of the great Boggleberry 
there was one drop of bitterness 
that seemed to taint all the rest: 
his appearance was not prepossess- 
ing, and he knew it. Boggleberry 
was extremely small of stature, but 
exceedingly stout—the latter being 
one result of the many vestry jolli- 
fications provided at the expense 
of the parish, so vulgar critics main- 
tained. His head would have been 
entirely destitute of hair but for 
the few stray locks which sprouted 
just above and in rear of his ears; 
his features were as irregular as 
features could be, and his nose was 
acquiring a rich mellowness of hue 
that suffered no diminution in tint 
by the daily libations of fruity port 
which he was compelled to take, it 
need scarcely be said by his doc- 
tor’s orders, in order that his sys- 
tem might bear up against the 
heavy demands upon it. His legs, 
too, were out of all comparison with 
his huge body; they were short, 
spindly, and, about the region of 
the calves, of odd shapes ; so that 
this shining light of the parish, to 
an irreverent eye, might be said to 
bear a resemblance to a battered 
and decayed pumpkin, into an ex- 
tremity of which a couple of twigs 
had been thrust. 

Now Nicholas Boggleberry, like 
mapy another wise man _ before 
him, had the misfortune to fall in 
love. Once he had thought him- 
self superior to such folly ; but in 
a fatal moment Annie Bond, the 
draper’s daughter, came, saw, and 
conquered. His enslaver was 
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about the last person one would 
have thought capable of seizing 
his matured affections. If some 
Clytemnestra, Queen Eleanor, 
Catherine de Medicis, Margaret 
of Anjou, Mrs. Manning, or any 
other lady of reputed uncontrol- 
lable will, had pounced upon poor 
Boggleberry, his captivity would 
have been less surprising. But to 
think that a fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
frolicsome lass, who had but just 
passed her twenty-first year, should 
so completely shear the locks of 
the local Samson, was a circum- 
stance almost unparalleled in its ab- 
surdity. Boggleberry felt his weak- 
ness ; but, as he remarked to Mr. 
Ferrars in the privacy of the little 
parlour at the rear of the shop, it 
was not every one who could realise 
the extent of Helen’s influence in 
that memorable affair at Troy; 
neither could an unimpressionable 
world feel the power which Cleo- 
patra, that ‘serpent of old Nile,’ 
exercised over the vacillating and 
misguided Mare Antony. History 
supplied many examples for Bog- 
gleberry’s consolation, and it was 
but natural he should select those 
most calculated to shed a reflected 
lustre upon himself. 

The enamoured vestryman did 
not, however, allow the passion of 
love to overcome the claims of his 
parish, and oft had the complaisant 
assistant to bear his master’s apolo- 
gies to the fair Annie. Highly pleas- 
ed with his factotum, Nicholas treat- 
ed him as a personal friend, and 
poured into his ear all his eager 
aspirations, and the various mo- 
tives which had induced him to 
seek the hand of his charmer. In 
addition to her good looks, Annie 
Bond had several recommenda- 
tions. Old Nick considered that, 
notwithstanding she had for two 
years past served behind her fa- 
ther’s counter, she was not in the 
least imbued with the follies of the 
age, and therefore might be ex- 
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pected to readily indorse his well- 
considered opinions ; she was al- 
ready in possession of a snug 
annuity left by a deceased maiden 
aunt; furthermore, old Bond was 
reputed to be ‘ warm’ from a mone- 
tary point of view, and Annie was 
his only child. 

With the wisdom characteristic 
of Boggleberry, he took care to 
be sure of Annie’s acceptance of 
him ere he made his proposal. 
Love-making was an art somewhat 
foreign to him, despite his oratori- 
cal readiness. If he had gone to 
Miss Bond’s feet upon a question 
of local rating, upon a dispute re- 
lative to the power of the licensing 
magistrates, or upon an infringe- 
ment of the Common Lodging- 
house Act, he would have felt no 
diffidence in the matter. But old 
Bond was upon the St. Patrick the 
Verdant Sewers Committee, and 
having received an inkling of his 
brother vestryman’s hopes, broach- 
ed the matter to his daughter, and 
so effectually paved the way, that 
when Nicholas dropped upon his 
knees he was accepted at once. 
Some ill-natured folk asserted 
that Mr. Bond’s conduct had 
been actuated by Boggleberry’s 
promise that, for the future, all 
the long-cloth, flannel, and towel- 
ling required for the workhouse 
should come from his future father- 
in-law’s shop. But this could have 
been nothing but vile calumny ; 
and Mr. Bond very properly show- 
ed his disregard of such slanders 
by at once attending to a large or- 
der which strangely enough came 
a few days after the betrothal, and 
was succeeded by many others. 

With so many parochial matters 
on his hands, Nicholas had not 
much time for courtship. To his 
confidant and general manager he 
intrusted all the preparations for 
the wedding. Boggleberry himself 
seldom went in the direction of the 
draper’s establishment ; and it was 
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a great consolation to him, in his 
philanthropic efforts for the well- 
being of the parish, to know that 
his affianced uttered no complaint 
at his prolonged absence. 

‘T hope, Tom,’ he remarked one 
evening, after Mr. Ferrars had re- 
turned from the house of his be- 
trothed, ‘ you impressed upon Miss 
Bond my wish that the affair 
should be conducted in the quiet- 
est manner possible—no cards, no 
presents, no bridesmaids, no bell- 
ringing, or any rubbish of that 
sort.’ 

‘Miss Bond, sir, desires to meet 
your wishes in this as in every 
other respect. By the 
next month she will have complet- 
ed all her preparations, and coin- 
cides with your suggestion that 
the marriage should be celebrated 
on that day,’ responded Mr. Fer- 
rars. 

* As the church is only a quarter 
of a mile from the house, we shall 
walk, you know. I want to do 
the thing as cheap as I can. I’ve 
no money to waste upon absurdi- 
_ Whatever the affair comes 

Mrs. Boggleberry that is to be 
will have to make it up afterwards 
out of the housekeeping money.’ 

Mr. Ferrars ventured an obser- 
vation, that the cost depended up- 
on how many were to be invited. 

‘ First of all there’s myself; then 
there’s Annie, her father—you will 
act as my best-man—and Annie’s 
two cousins, who are to be the 
bridesmaids—girls I don’t like a 
bit, for they always seem to be 
laughing at me; but we must have 
‘em, I suppose, just as we are 
compelled to have that hard mass 
of indigestion commonly called a 
bride-cake. ‘There's six of us al- 
together.’ 

* But wouldn’t you invite any of 
the Vestry ?” 

‘Why, Tom, you must be mad 
to think of such a thing. But 
there, you don’t know what the 
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Vestry can accomplish in the 
matter of eating and drinking. 


I po.’ 

Mr. Boggleberry’s dull spiritless 
eves here set to winking with such 
rapidity, and his face assumed such 
an extraordinarily comic and know- 
ing expression, that Mr. Ferrars, 
ona pretence of wanting to sneeze, 
was compelled to turn aside his 
head in order to conceal a laugh. 

‘After the church ceremony,’ 
continued Nicholas, ‘ we shall have 
just a simple breakfast, and then 
return here. ‘There’s no necessity 
to close the shop. I won't have 
any fuss, or else, perhaps, we might 
find the rough music waiting for 
us on our coming home. As it is, 
I expect I shall be called an old 
fool for marrying when I’ve passed 
fifty ; but I don’t mind that, for I 
flatter myself 1 know my own busi- 
ness best. I'll go to-morrow and 
give directions for the banns to be 
published for the first time on Sun- 
day next. As for all the other ar- 
rangements, I shall leave them to 
you; only I must beg you'll not 
tell the customers or anybody up- 
on what day the wedding is fixed. 
I don’t want a lot of people star- 
ing at me and wanting to drink my 
health. If Miss Bond likes to in- 
cur frivolous expenses, she'll have 
to pay the bill; I sha’n’t. Just 
bear that in mind.’ 

Mr. Ferrars nodded and observ- 
ed, ‘ My general instructions, then, 
are to exercise as much economy 
as possible ? 

‘Exactly ; and the cheaper the 
thing is done the better I shall be 
pleased.’ 

With this the discussion closed ; 
and Mr. Boggleberry devoted the 
rest of the evening to studying a 
complex question of parish law re- 
lative to the right ofa certain pau- 
per to enjoy the luxurious hospita- 
lity of the district workhouse. St. 
Patrick the Verdant had attempted 
to throw the unlucky man upon the 
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tender mercies of the adjacent pa- 
rish of St. Benjamin the Bountiful ; 
but the Vestry of St. Benjamin fail- 
ed altogether to see the point of 
the argument. St. Patrick was re- 
solute, and St. Benjamin defiant ; 
the result being that work accrued 
for the lawyers, and that St. Benja- 
min was shortly summoned ‘toshow 
cause,’ &c., whereby both parishes 
ran up a bill for legal expenses in 
amount quite sufficient to have 
given the unfortunate pauper a 
liberal life pension. 

Certainly Boggleberry’s wooing 
was conducted in a daringly ori- 
ginal manner. He but seldom 
saw his betrothed, and when he 
did, never lapsed into that enthu- 
siasm of affection which young 
ladies are apt to expect from their 
lovers. During this time the ser- 
vices of Mr. Ferrars were invalu- 
able. But for the aid he rendered, 
the marriage must certainly have 
been postponed until the great case 
of St. Patrick the Verdant 7. St. 
Benjamin the Bountiful was settled, 
and Heaven and the lawyers only 
knew when that would be. 

March went out, and April—the 
month of the intended nuptials— 
came in. On the evening of the 
ninth day Boggleberry returned to 
his residence in high spirits. Upon 
his face beamed a triumphant smile, 
and his manner partook of a cer- 
tain jauntiness highly becoming a 
bridegroom, but scarcely adapted 
to Boggleberry’s portly frame. No 
wonder that Mr. Ferrars, then 
engaged in serving a shopful of 
customers, seized the earliest op- 
portunity of following his employer 
into the back parlour, and inquired 
the cause of his elation. 

Mr. Ferrars had no sooner closed 
the half glass door opening into the 
shop than Boggleberry slapped 
him upon the shoulder, and said, 
‘Tom, my boy, I’m as pleased as 
though the borough had elected 
me an M.P. free of expense, and 
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were getting up a testimonial to 
me for my services.’ 

Perceiving he was expected to 
speak, Mr. Ferrars observed, that 
a man on the eve of being wedded 
to such a charming and sensible 
young damsel as Miss Bond must 
necessarily feel some degree of ex- 
hilaration. 

‘Marriage be blowed! thun- 
dered Mr. Boggleberry ; ‘’tain’t that, 
but a great victory I’ve won in the 
Vestry. Jones and the opposition 
thought to-day to catch me in a 
trap. Without any preliminary no- 
tice, they brought on a motion that 
it was unwise to press our case 
against St. Benjamin any further. 
After what’s passed, did you ever 
hear anything so mean and con- 
temptible? Then up I got, and, as 
you may guess, my temper was up 
too. But I beat ’em, sir, beat *em 
hollow. I flatter myself "twas one 
of the best speeches I ever made. 
You should have heard it, Tom. 
Jones and his party hadn’t a leg 
to stand on when I'd finished. It’s 
true the case will cost the parish a 
lot of money, but then, you know, 
the ratepayers will have to meet 
the bill.’ 

Flushed and exhausted with his 
success, the great Boggleberry 
here dropped into a chair, and 
set to winking at his assistant with 
much vehemence. 

‘Now,’ continued Boggleberry, 
when he had recovered himself 
somewhat, ‘how about to-mor- 
row? ‘The banns were out last 
Sunday. Are all the other arrange- 
ments completed ?” 

‘ Everything’s settled,’ answered 
the dutiful Ferrars. ‘1 told Miss 
Bond we should call for her at 
eleven sharp.’ 

‘Tom, you're a capital fellow. I 
shall make you a handsome present 
one of these days.’ 

A gratified smile appeared upon 
Mr. Ferrars’s face, but he mani- 
fested no further token of appre- 
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ciation of his employer's thoughtful- 
ness, having learnt from experience 
that, with Boggleberry, ‘one ofthese 
days’ was even a more indefinite 
period than with other people rich 
in promise, but poor in perform- 
ance. 

‘There’s a vestry meeting to- 
morrow morning,’ continued Ni- 
cholas, ‘but only a little formal 
business is to be transacted, so I 
shall not trouble myself about that. 
Good-night, Tom.’ And with that 
Mr. Boggleberry retired to his 
apartment to enjoy the sleep of 
the just. 

Exceedingly resplendent did he 
appear the next morning, when as 
nine o'clock struck he descended 
to breakfast. He had taken some 
time in dressing, for the claims of 
the parish had until now prevent- 
ed him trying on his new clothes. 
He selected a shirt which was 
found to be minus sundry buttons ; 
the magenta tie he had chosen for 
the occasion could not be per- 
suaded to set flat; and upon the 
ironing of his collars his laundress 
seemed to have bestowed less care 
than was her wont. ‘Then, as 
though the vexations he had un- 
dergone in dressing were not 
enough, he discovered on raising 
his window-blind that even the 
elements were against him. A 
steady drizzling rain had com- 
menced, and if the dull leaden 
aspect of the sky could be trusted, 
meant to continue all day. On 
descending to breakfast, he found 
Mr. Ferrars attired with becoming 
smartness, and as that gentleman’s 
spirits were even more buoyant 
than usual, Boggleberry’s gloom 
was soon dissipated, and he looked 
less ruefully at the unpromising 
sloppiness of the streets. ‘ Bound 
to have cabs, after all, Tom,’ he 
murmured with a sigh. 

‘ Afraid so,’ responded Mr. Fer- 
rars. ‘Oh, by the way, there was 
a note left here this morning for 
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you bya boy. Don’t know who 
he was.’ 

Mr. Boggleberry took the epistle, 
and glanced eagerly at its contents, 
his face purpling with anger, and 
indignation gleaming in his eyes 
as he gasped, ‘Well, I thought 
I'd settled that affair yesterday. 
Here’s an anonymous communica- 
tion begging me to be on my 
guard, and watch Jones and his 
followers closely ; and hinting that 
to-day they will again try to quash 
the St. Benjamin case. Could any- 
thing be more unfortunate? Ter- 
haps my marriage has got wind, 
and Jones will presume upon my 
anticipated absence. Was ever 
such audacity? But, by Jove, I'll 
let him have it.” Mr. Boggleberry 
accompanied his threat bya vigor- 
ous thump upon the table, which 
set the cups and saucers dancing, 
and rising to his feet, seized his 
hat, overcoat, and umbrella. ‘I 
shall go at once and inquire into 
it. I can devote an hour to the 
parish, and will join you at the 
church. It won't matter if you all 
have to wait a short time. I dare- 
say there'll be a fire in the vestry. 
If there ain’t I can’t help it. ‘This 
matter is more important than my 
wedding.” And with this Mr. 
Boggleberry trotted off to main- 
tain the integrity and defend the 
honour of St. Patrick the Ver- 
dant. 

What a dreary walk itwas! The 
rain dripped from his umbrella on 
to his shoulders, and the wind 
being in his face, a sensation of 
dampness soon became percep- 
tible about his knees, whilst the 
hansoms urged on their wild ca- 
reer through the mud and slush, 
and bespattered Nicholas to a de- 
gree tearful to behold. Surely if 
ever man was a martyr to duty, 
Boggleberry was that man. After 
his great oratorical effort of the 
previous day, it was certainly 
both annoying and disappointing 
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to hear that Jones was not yet 
inclined to throw up the sponge. 

Boggleberry would not have 
been surprised to find his oppo- 
nent before him, but upon enter- 
ing the vestry-hall he found he 
was the only member present. A 
quarter of an hour passed, and 
then two or three of Boggleberry’s 
colleagues straggled in; another 
quarter of an hour sped, but still 
no Jones; with the arrival of the 
next quarter, the formal business 
had been gone through, and the 
meeting stood adjourned. 

*Confound the fellow! thought 
Boggleberry, as he again emerged 
into the rain and ‘slush ; ‘after my 
putting myself so much out of the 
way, he might just as well have 
come.’ He stood within the porch 
of the vestry-hall in the hope of 
ebtaining a vehicle, and the curi- 
osity of the messenger speedily 
became aroused by Boggleberry’s 
anxious glances at his watch. Cab 
after cab dashed by, but all were 
occupied. Then suddenly the 
neighbouring church clock boom- 
ed forth the hour of eleven. 

‘What a nuisance!’ exclaimed 
our hero; ‘it’s twenty minutes’ 
walk to the church, and I daresay 
they've started by this time. No 
help for it, I suppose, but to plod 
through the rain.’ 

And plod along he did as fast 
as his spindly legs could carry him. 
Again did his shoulders grow wet 
with the pelting rain; his clothes 
received fresh deposits from the 
road ; and the exertion of walking 
at a brisk rate speedily produced 
an exudation from his forehead 
both embarrassing and uncomfort- 
able. 

‘Well, if this is what people cail 
the pleasure of getting married,’ 
muttered Boggleberry, wrath with 
the rain, with Jones, with himself, 
and with everybody and every- 
thing, ‘all I can say is, you won't 
catch me at it again.’ 
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But the longest lane has a turn- 
ing and the most tedious walk an 
end; so at last Nicholas came 
within sight of the church where 
the marriage had been arranged 
to take place, and espied waiting 
outside three cabs with their at- 
tendant horses deep in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the nosebag. 

‘ Three cabs !’ he grumbled, now 
almost drenched to the skin ; ‘well, 
as there’s only five in the party, 
I think two vehicles would have 
done.’ 

Pushing his way through the 
thin line of children and experi- 
enced matrons who with arms 
akimbo, and utterly regardless of 
the drizzling rain, were prophesying 
the greatest earthly felicity, and a 
moment after the profoundest 
depth of human misery, for ‘the 
poor young thing’ who had just 
gone inside, and varying the theme 
with sundry details of their own 
wedded existence, Boggleberry at 
last contrived to enter the sacred 
edifice. He saw, to his surprise, 
that there was no one at the altar: 
then suddenly remembering that 
he had told Ferrars to take Miss 
Bond to the vestry, he divested 
himself of his greatcoat, and con- 
fided it, with his dripping umbrella, 
to the care of the fussy old pew- 
opener. 

‘Where are they—in the ves- 
try?’ inquired Boggleberry. 

The pew-opener smirked and 
rejoined, ‘ Yes, they’re in the ves- 
try now. Oh, it’s a lovely wed- 
ding ! 

Boggleberry was so pleased with 
this remark, that he felt half in- 
clined to bestowa guerdon upon the 
venerable lady ; but the thought of 
how beautiful Miss Bond appeared 
was immediately checked by the 
consciousness that with his mud-co- 
vered boots and bespattered trou- 
sers he certainly did not look a 
very inviting bridegroom. 
However, there was no time for 
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regrets, and Boggleberry at once 
made for the vestry. The first ob- 
ject that met his gaze as he entered 
was Annie, attired in a costume 
which well became her fair com- 
plexion and lithe figure; and si- 
multaneously it flashed across the 
little man’s mind that he had never 
seen her looking so charming. 

‘A thousand pardons, my dear 
Annie! I know if you forgive me, 
the rest of the company will. De- 
tained on parish business; then 
couldn’t get a cab; tell you all 
about it by and by. Now I’m 
ready.’ 

‘So are we,’ said Ferrars, who 
stood by the side of the smiling 
bride. ‘ Are the cabs waiting ?’ 

‘Of course they are. Now, An- 
nie, come and be Mrs. Boggle- 
berry,’ replied Nicholas. 

The minister, who had hitherto 
been seated at the table, rose, and 
gazing curiously at Boggleberry, 
whose face shone with excitement, 
said, ‘ Are you not aware the cere- 
mony is at an end ?” 

‘Ceremony ! what ceremony ?’ 
gasped Boggleberry. 

‘The marriage ceremony, of 
course. Here are the signatures 
in the registry.’ 

Dropping the hand of Annie, 
which he had taken within his own, 
poor mud-stained Nicholas darted 
to the register on the table, and 
witnessed unmistakable proof that 
Annie Bond had ten minutes pre- 
viously become the bride of Tho- 
mas Ferrars. 

If a look could have withered 
the oilman’s blithe assistant and 
love-messenger, Mr. Ferrars would 
have expired where he stood. The 
duped Boggleberry, despite his cor- 
pulence, attempted to spring upon 
the bridegroom; but his weight 
was against him, and he could only 
vent his passion in a shriek that 
the marriage was not a legal one. 

‘Pardon me,’ replied the minis- 
ter; ‘the marriage is perfectly good. 
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It was by license, and all the for- 
malities have been complied with.’ 
‘And the anonymous letter this 
morning?’ exclaimed Boggleberry, 
turning to the perfidious Ferrars. 

‘Was contrived in order to get 
you out of the way.’ 

Boggleberry sank speechless into 
a chair, while the wedding-party 
quitted the vestry and returned to 
Mr. Bond's house. 

And did no one stay to sympa- 
thise with the perplexed old man ? 
Yes, Annie’s father and the minis- 
ter. Boggleberry roundly accused 
his brother vestryman of treachery, 
and stoutly proclaimed that had 
he known the underhand work go- 
ing on, he would have seen Mr. 
Bond at Jericho ere he would have 
got him the order from the work- 
house for flannel and _towelling. 
By and by his reproaches slack- 
ened, and then Mr. Bond explained 
that Ferrars at first had been ear- 
nest in his master’s cause, but that 
the result of the frequent meetings 
of the young people was, that an 
attachment sprang up _ between 
them. He (Mr. Bond) would not 
think of his daughter wedding a 
man for whom she entertained no 
love ; and thus it came to pass that 
he had winked at the conspiracy to 
forestall poor Nicholas. Besides, 
if married, Boggleberry would be 
unable to devote so much of his 
time to the Vestry, of which he was 
such an active, zealous, and useful 
member; and none of them liked 
the idea of Annie’s robbing the 
parish of his services. The minister 
aided in the work of pacification, 
and at last Boggleberry became re- 
conciled to the state of affairs. 

Before they had gone a quarter 
ofa mile from the church, Mr. Bond 
proposed to Boggleberry an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to all sides. Fer- 
rars was a valuable business man, 
as every one admitted. Now what 
if Ferrars, aided by his father-in- 
law, were to put 1000/, in the oil- 
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shop—would Boggleberry accept 
him as a partner, and leave to him, 
as before, the entire management 
of the concern? The great vestry- 
man’s eyes twinkled; he pressed 
his companion’s arm, and without 
a word of protest allowed himself 
to become one of the guests at the 
wedding breakfast. 

‘Tom,’ he said, calling Ferrars 
aside, while Annie, accompanied by 
her bridesmaids, had gone to don 
her bonnet ere starting for the wed- 
ding trip, ‘although I shall now be 
able more than ever to devote my- 
self to parish matters, I feel you 
have not acted right by me.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Boggleberry, I haven't ; 
and if I’ve caused you any pain, 
I’m truly sorry for it.’ . 

‘Say not another word about it, 
my boy,’ replied Nicholas. ‘I love 


my country—that is to say, my 
parish—better than I do myself; 
but you may make amends for my 
disappointment. Stoop, and let 
me whisper in your ear.’ 

Tom did as requested, and when 
he had heard Boggleberry’s mys- 
terious communication, gave vent 
to a hearty laugh. 

‘All right,’ he said; ‘the first 
boy, I promise.’ 

A year after, Mr. Ferrars was able 
to direct the attention of the cus- 
tomers of Boggleberry & Ferrars to 
the spectacle of a bald old gen- 
tleman dandling a bouncing infant, 
whose delight it was to grasp at his 
nurse’s ruby-tinted nose. But the 
old man enjoyed and encouraged 
the sport, for the child was his 
godson, and bore the name of Ni- 
cholas. 
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WueEN from cathedral spires and crests of trees 
The bronzen glow of evening’s mystic flame 
Falls with a meaning far too deep for name; 

When angel-guardians meet, and on their knees 

Offer their sweet sad prayers ; when a faint breeze 
Shakes from the lilac-tree the waxen blooms, 
And in the yew, that dreams o’er moss-green tombs, 

The throstle’s flute doth tremble in low keys,— 

Slowly, by soft melodious degrees, 

The star of truth doth rise aloft the mind 

With a most diamond light, and its keen beams, 
Piercing our heart’s dank foliage, often blind 


Serpents of falsehood bred 7’ the world’s slimy streams. 














MOUNTAINEERING WITH LADIES. 


By H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
ae ees 


‘ But when I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 
Heavens ! how desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces! To be thy defender 
I hotly burn—to be a Calidore— 

A very Red-cross Knight.’ Keats. 


One afternoon, in the month of 
August last, I crossed a pass, and 
arrived in Zermatt. Just as I reach- 
ed the Monte-Rosa Hotel, I met 
my old friend Fitzwalker Scoresby, 
who had come down from the Dent 
Blanche. During /adle a’hite we 
were separated, but the exchange 
of a nod across the noisy table 
made it understood that we should 
meet after dinner in the club-room 
of Zermatt. 

This club-room requires a word 
of description. Opposite to Seil- 
er’s Hotel, separated from it by a 
waste of large pebble-stones, is a 
long low wall, surmounted by a 
broad flat coping-stone. This 
street and this wall compose the 
Alpine club-room; and many a 
high and many a new mountain 
expedition has been planned in 
this a/-fresco club. Empty cars, 
that ply between St. Nicholas and 
Zermatt, are left with upraised 
shafts in the open street; guides, 
porters, drivers are sprinkled about 
in chatty or silent groups ; and you 
may generally see a knot of Al- 
pine-club men swinging their heels 
against the low wall of the Zer- 
matt club-room. 

After dinner Fitzwalker Scoresby 
and I enter the club-room, where 
we both perch ourselves on the 
wall. After telling each other 
what peaks and passes we had re- 
spectively done, after describing to 
each other the weatherwe had had, 
Scoresby slipped into a mood of 
introspective contemplation. He 
has been mountaineering zealously 
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for some dozen years, and has 
done a great deal of first-class 
work. 

We gazed at the passing groups, 
looked upwards at the clouds ga- 
thering round the Mischabel peaks, 
drummed our heels, and smoked 
with quiet but intense enjoyment. 

At length Scoresby said: ‘Do 
you know, I’ve had this year a new 
sort of experience. It’s a very un- 
holy and heterodox feeling. I half 
hesitate to tell you, for fear you 
should misjudge me.’ 

‘Go on, and fear not,’ I replied. 
‘You are sure of comprehension, 
and will find sympathy—if you de- 
serve it.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Scoresby, with 
an effort, ‘I will confess that I de- 
tect in myselfa growing repugnance 
to getting up at one, two, or three 
in the morning, in the dark and 
cold, to do mountains. There! 

‘Bad, very bad; an unhealthy 
symptom. You are getting tired 
of the Alps, Scoresby ?” 

‘No, Iam not!’ cried Scoresby, 
with indignant vehemence. ‘ No- 
thing of the kind. The Alps are 
like Shakespeare: the more you 
know of them, the longer you study 
them, the deeper is your love, the 
truer is your reverence. You're 
quite wrong there. Excitement 
may be less, but enthusiasm is 
more. No, Fawn, I love the Alps 
better now than I did in the first 
year that I climbed. Tired of the 
Alps, indeed! That’s nonsense.’ 

‘Don’t be so warm, my dear 
fellow. I spoke hastily, unad- 
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visedly. But let me know what 
you really do mean.’ 

‘Well, I'll go on,’ said Scoresby, 
‘though you don’t deserve it, Fawn ; 
but having begun my confession, 
I'll even make a clean breast of it. 
Give me a light—thanks! What I 
really do mean is this: I love the 
glorious Alps as well, nay better 
than ever; but I fancy that I be- 
gin to feel a certain weariness of 
the mechanism, of the routine, of 
the mechanical part of moun- 
taineering. You are such an en- 
thusiast that you will hardly un- 
derstand me, eh?’ 

‘Yes, I do; be comforted,’ I 
replied. ‘ The very noblest human 
pursuits, say writing or painting, 
are carried out through a certain 
mechanical process, which may 
in time become wearisome, un- 
less—’ 

‘ That'll do,’ interrupted my un- 
happy friend. ‘You are better 
than I expected. To proceed. I 
no longer like early rising ; I feel 
guides a certain tie; and I find one 
moraine as hateful as another; one 
snow slope seems to me to resem- 
ble another snow slope; one ice- 
wall is like unto another ice-wall ; 
and one difficult passage of rock- 
work differs not essentially in 
glory from another difficult rock- 
bit.’ 

‘I understand—more fully than 
you think for. But now the court 
will be happy to hear you on the 
guide point.’ 

*I always work with Christian, 
as you know. He is first-rate. I 
secure him from year to year for a 
certain month or so; but half a 
dozen other fellows would be glad 
to get him. Well, then, you see, 
I feel bound to be always hard at 
work, in order that when we sepa- 
rate I may have to pay Christian 
so many hundred francs with a view 
to acting fairly towards him—to 
paying him as much as any other 
fellow would. You see that, Fawn?’ 
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‘Thoroughly, Scoresby, and I am 
with you there. We work on the 
same disagreeable principles. The 
generous and ardent Lyvetéte is 
always saying —“‘ Oh, to-day we 
must go up this, or that, for Mel- 
chior’s sake!” and I go; but don’t 
always quite like it. Sometimes I 
should like a day’s rest ; sometimes 
Iam in the contemplative, and not 
the active, mood: but whatever the 
mood, whatever the state of mind 
or muscles, work hard we must, 
and do, unless’ the weather be too 
bad. I agree with you in disliking 
the present system, and I admit 
that I at times feel guides a tie 
—I don’t mean the men, but the 
system.’ 

‘The worst of it is,’ observed 
Scoresby meditatively, ‘that any- 
thing which presses upon you as a 
distasteful obligation becomes an 
object of dislike. But to resume. 
I pass over that certain, or un- 
certain, sameness in glacier and on 
rock, and I return to my main 
grievance—that confounded early 
rising! What an old dismal story 
it seems to be the first time that 
you do it in the season! This 
year it happened to me first at 
the Montanvert hovel. When we 
turned in, the pines looked out 
ghostlily from the cold gray mist, 
and I composed myself to try to 
sleep for a few hours, on a miser- 
able bed, in one of those gruesome 
squalid tanks of red pinewood. 
Well, at two, heavy boots echoed 
about the dismal passage ; a hol- 
low knocking is performed at my 
reverberating door, and a mis- 
creant of a shock-headed porter 
stumps in with a candle bearing a 
three-inch wick, and tells me, witha 
raucously malicious voice emanat- 
ing from out a fiendish grin, that I 
must get up, and that breakfast— 
you know //at breakfast, Fawn !— 
is nearly ready. I get up in a 
towering ill-temper, principally with 
myself for being such a blessed 
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fool, and go to breakfast. Oh, 
that meal! Well, never mind that. 
I issue. The great stars are all 
throbbing, as if they had been let 
down nearer to the earth—as they 
have been, or so it would appear 
from the weather afterwards—and 
the moon shines palely upon half 
the glacier, and on the hills that 
skirt the lighted half. The half we 
have to traverse is in deep cold 
shadow, and we start with a bestial 
lantern looking like the inflamed 
single eye of a Cyclops, and cross 
the Ponts in the dark. I tell you, 
I was savage ! 

‘Didn’t you think of what was 
to come after ?” 

‘No; I never, now, think of that 
until it comes. I remember the 
time when I used thoroughly to 
enjoy those gettings-up for their 
own sake —I believe that you, 
Fawn, enjoy them now—and the 
fact that I am losing my love for 
them proves that the mechanism 
of climbing—I repeat the phrase 
—-begins to pall upon me. 

‘ Think,’ pursued Scoresby, wax- 
ing eloquent, ‘ of the wretchedness 
of being wrenched out of your 
jading rest, or turbulent unrest, in 
the dead waste and middle of the 
rudely-fractured night, to emerge 
drearily into cold darkness and de- 
pressing desolation! O Fawn, it 
gets too horrible !’ 

‘Tlook upon such trials, Scoresby, 
as parts of a great whole. I own 
to a temporary dislike of the mere 
rising and starting—I did not feel 
that once; but the after day, when 
the sun comes out, when you are 
surmounting snow or scaling rocks, 
or triumphing on a peak with a 
pipe and with champagne, even yet 
repay me for the hateful “rise.” 
I certainly no longer enjoy the 
turning out for its own sake.’ 

‘Have you had many night- 
breaking horrors this year?’ asked 
Scoresby. 


*Y-e-es, pretty well: Besides 
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rising in hotels and from huts, I 
have bivouacked on the Weisshorn 
and the Rothhorn, and have passed 
a night of heavy snow and howling 
storm in that cold gray cairn on the 
Matterhorn.’ 

‘That will do,’ responded Scores- 
by, with content. ‘ You have had 
so much recent experience that 
you must have some sympathy. To 
sum up: I complain of the tie of 
guides—you agree; I represent a 
certain sameness in working—and 
you consider that that is overpaid 
by subsequent joys. There we 
do not quite concur. I inveigh 
against the atrocious early rising 
—and you point a sacred finger 
upwards. Itis clearthat I am, and 
that you are not, outgrowing the 
ecstasies of the mechanical work- 
ing. Now I want to know what 
I am to do to renew my mountain 
youth,’ 

‘T’ll tell you presently. Mean- 
while I remark that I am, perhaps, 
kept unnaturally young by climb- 
ing with Lyvetéte. His ardour 
equals his excellence. It may be, 
indeed, that his excellence arises 
in part from his ardour ; for certain 
it is that he would never willingly 
rest a day, and that his youthful 
enthusiasm for all parts of the great 
whole remains quite undimmed. 
Possibly a sort of mountain vene- 
section keeps my by-flown youth 
in perpetual renewal.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Scoresby sullenly. 
‘I work with Humper, as you know, 
and he is worse than I am, a good 
deal. I think he does me harm.’ 

‘Bear in mind, my dearScoresby,’ 
said I solemnly, ‘ to what end your 
words point. You indicate the end 
of all things—the absolute aban- 
donment of mountaineering. The 
day on which we turn our ice-axes 
with their faces to the wall will have 
all the inexpresssible pathos of the 
moment in which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds laid down his brush for the 
last time. Let us take the labour 
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and the monotony in conjunction 
with the glory and the joy. Let 
us not admit a crack within the 
lute; let us guard against that 
morbidessa of mind which would 
rob us a moment before Time’s 
time of our blessed mountain de- 
lights !’ 

‘I know, of course,’ responded 
Scoresby, still morosely, ‘that our 
will is more or less ours ; but still 
—However, you said that you 
had some plan for renewing my 
lost mountaineering youth and 
freshness. What is that ?—let me 
hear what at is ! 

*I am about to unfold my plan ; 
‘but I must ask if you are pre- 


: pared to listen to a graphic narra- 


tive.’ 
‘ Yes, certainly: pro—ceed. 
Your story in—ter—ests me.’ 


‘Thus Scoresby, with interjacu- 


lations. ‘The fact is, he is light- 
ing another pipe. Good fellow, 
Scoresby ; but he has his faults. 
‘Stop! I bar? cries the shame- 
less Alpist ; ‘I want to adumbrate 
one other point. I insist upon al- 
terative as a necessary condition of 
Alpine mental delight. Thus, when 
I am in cities —say London—I 
yearn for the wild stern solitude 
of high mountain regions; when 
I have been, say, a month in those 
‘barren, austere, noble worlds, I long 
softly for streets, picture-galleries, 
theatres, cathedrals, houses—for, I 
am sorry to say, good dinners, good 
beds, carpets, and, in short, for all 
the comforts of custom. Iam not 
a Sybarite, but I do then desire, 
as an alterative—as an alterative 
merely — the accustomed life of 
greatcities. Ilookfavourably upon 
even Italian lakes as a change from 
snow mountains. But I interrupt 
you. Let me hear your Medea’s 
bath for renewing my waning, 
though still vigorous, Alpine youth.’ 
‘I won’t answer that last out- 
rage, Scoresby,’ said I pettishly. 
“J will simply propound my in- 


vention, which consists, in fact, in 
looking at happiness through other 
eyes.’ 

‘Looking at happiness through 
—What the deuce do you mean, 
Fawn ?” 

‘Iam about totell you. I mean, 
looking at Alpine joys through 
brighter, purer, fresher eyes than 
ours—I mean women’s eyes. I 
speak from experience—this year's 
experience.’ 

‘Go on; your story becomes 
thrilling. I won’t interrupt—while 
this pipe lasts. I know there is 
something behind your superficially 
absurd idea. Just like you. Oh, 
you ideologist !’ 

‘Consider for a moment the al- 
terative of taking ladies on to gla- 
ciers. In scenes so familiar to us, 
but fresh wonder-land to them, 
they soothe us with their finer fan- 
cies, touch us with their lighter 
thought.’ 

‘Do they ? asked Scoresby, with 
an interrogative sneer. A good 
fellow, but he has his faults, has 
Scoresby. 

‘Here, take the tobacco-pouch, 
in order that you may not inter- 
rupt. Like an express train, I 
want a long run and few stop- 
pages.’ 

‘Start then, Fawn. The line is 
clear, and I am all attention. I 
really am curious, you know ; ro 
chaff.’ 

‘This year we were at Couttet’s, 
at Chamouni. At dinner I had 
the good fortune to sit next to a 
very charming young lady, cul- 
tured, natural, sweet-natured. In 
the course of conversation it ap- 
peared that she had a strong secret 
ideal, a suppressed longing —a 
longing which she never dreamed 
of being able to gratify; and this 
latent longing was, to go up to the 
Grands Mulets, and to see some- 
thing — seeing that something 
closely—of the great and wonder- 
ful ice-world. After dinner, my 
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friend and myself consulted to- 
gether, and the result was that we 
placed the whole resources of our 
establishment at Miranda’s dis- 
posal. We offered to accompany 
her to the Grands Mulets, and to 
let her have the help of our guides, 
Melchiorand Peter Anderegg. At 
first she could not believe that the 
offer could be real—she could not 
realise the fact that her hidden ideal 
yearning was about to be realised. 
Incredulity, however, soon yielded 
to rapturous conviction ; and you 
should have seen, Scoresby, the al- 
most boundless delight with which 
she grasped the joy of the unex- 
pected pleasure. It is not often in 
life that our hidden desires are 
suddenly realised for us. It did 
me good to see such keen, fresh, 
healthy ecstasy.’ 

‘I daresay. I should have liked 
to have seen that.’ 

‘A willing assent was soon ob- 
tained from her guardian ; and our 
young lady was told that she must 
be up at three next morning. She 
gladly promised ; and at half-past 
three A.M. we sat down to a break- 
fast, by candlelight, in the salon. 
The morning was still, dark, warm, 
and rather cloudy. By four we 
were fairly off, and were soon tra- 
versing in the dark the pine woods 
at the beginning of the track. We 
presently got light enough to see 
by, and in three hours we reached 
the Pierre-Pointue hut. We had 
had an hour of rather heavy rain 
and hail, and we were pretty wet; 
though, luckily, Miranda had been 
well protected by a_ waterproof 
cloak. At the Pierre-Pointue we 
gave her an hours rest and a 
second breakfast, and we dried 
ourselves as well as wecould. We 
started again, and got to the begin- 
ning of the glacier des Bossons, 
where, to our lady’s singular con- 
tentment, she was regularly roped 
in orthodox mountaineer fashion. 
She was placed next to the great 
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Melchior, who arranged two short 
loops of rope, one of which he 
held, while one of us had hold of 
therearloop. I lent her my snow 
gaiters. And now you must fancy 
this fresh, impressionable, idealis- 
ing nature treading for the first 
time a great glacier.’ 

‘I do fancy that,’ said Scoresby ; 
‘and I like the fancy. I wish } 
could have back again the feel- 
ings with which I first trod a gla- 
cier ! 

‘ Her feelings were more intense 
than yours, depend upon it. She 
had never hoped to attain to such 
aglory. Everything was new, and 
grand, and wonderful to her. She 
was full of quiet modest rapture. 
She observed everything, and en- 
joyed unaffectedly. It was a joy 
to see her joy. I was looking into 
happiness through other eyes.’ 

‘Ah, now I see! But go on 
old fellow.’ 

‘Melchior, I think, considers 
that ladies are rather out of place 
on a glacier ; but our Miranda was- 
so sweet, so docile, so very grate- 
ful to him for all his kindly care, 
that the great guide relaxed his 
theories in her favour, and became 
gently chivalrous towards a crea- 
ture so modest, so happy, so good- 
humoured. We took the greatest 
care of her safety and comfort. 
We went at her pace, and helped 
her as much as possible. She 
went very cheerfully, and pluckily, 
and delightedly. As we passec 
under the base of the Aiguille du 
Midi an avalanche descended just 
above us. We were quite safe: 
but the hissing, smoking, rushing, 
body of snow and ice came down 
close to us ; and you can imagine 
the awed delight with which our 
fair friend regarded this grand Al- 
pine spectacle. I never knew 
that glacier so troublesome, or the 
crevasses in such bad order. The 
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day was cloudy, and rain threat- 
ened always, and now and then 
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fell. There are this year two 
great ladders over bad places on 
the glacier—one lying flatly down 
across a wide deep chasm, and the 
other standing pretty straight up 
over a narrow, very deep abyss. 
When I went up Mont Blanc there 
were no ladders.’ 

‘None when I was there last,’ 
observed Scoresby. 

‘The seracs were somewhat diffi- 
cult too ; and we had, of course, to 
jump crevasses, and to leap across 
chasms. The snow slopes were 
long, and the snow was only mode- 
rately good ; but still our fair and 
pleasant companion went ever 
cheerfully on, and, with Melchior’s 
good help and our little assistance, 
she surmounted all the difficulties 
very bravely and well. At last the 
dark rocks of the Grands Mulets 
rose near out of the white snow 
wastes; and Miranda’s wonder was 
greatly excited by the huge ice pin- 
nacles below to the left, which, a 
little darker only than the light- 
gray sky, towered up from out the 
wide glacier surface. Courage ! 
one effort more, this is the last 
slope. And now we leave the snow, 
and stand really upon the rocks of 
the actual Grands Mulets ! 

‘ How long did you take getting 
her there?” 

‘Oh, about five and a half hours’ 
actual walking. She went well, 
and Melchior cut sch good steps. 
At the Grands Mulets we had lei- 
sure to observe the wonder-world, 
and our pocket-book was soon 
being filled with happy details. 
Before her were those vast snow- 
fields, seamed with many a giant 
chasm and crevasse. Opposite 
were the Aiguille du Goiité, and, 
a little to the left, the Dom du 
Goiité, the Bosse, and then, won- 
der of wonders! the actual calotte 
of great Mont Blanc. We pointed 
out everything to her, and she 
enjoyed all unspeakably, with fresh 
intelligent ecstasy. She found out 
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how enormous the difference was 
between gazing upward from Cha- 
mouni and looking closely from 
the Grands Mulets rocks upon the 
vast snow world of plain, and slope, 
and mountain. We had brought 
up for her a pot of Fortnum and 
Mason’s jugged hare, and Mel- 
chior prepared a very nice little 
repast. We had plenty of cham- 
pagne ; and when all was ready, 
we went into the hut and had a 
most enjoyable lunch. We after- 
wards brought out a chair for her, 
and then we sat by her, taking 
tobacco, and telling her all that we 
thought would interest her about 
glacier, and snow-slope, and moun- 
tain peak. We kept her there two 
good hours, in order that she might 
get a thorough rest; and when 
Melchior announced that if she 
wanted to be down at Chamouni 
by ¢able-@héte we had better start, 
she sighed for the first time on 
that, to her, most memorable day.’ 

‘ How did you get her down ?’ 

‘Oh, pretty well, I think. Mel- 
chior was behind her, and took 
great care. The slopes were a 
little steep and soft, and she did 
not, of course, know how to tread; 
but Melchior had cautioned her 
that she would have at least a 
dozen falls, and that not one of 
them would matter; so that she 
was not afraid. She went very 
well. We managed the ladders, 
the crevasses, the ice, and reached 
Pierre Pointue, where we rested 
her for another hour, and made 
her a claret-cup.’ 

‘A real claret-cup ?” 

‘Yes; and a very good one: 
curagoa, lemon, and plenty of ice. 
It was really very good. ‘Then all 
difficulties were over, and we came 
easily down to Couttet’s, getting 
there about six. 

‘Our young lady (who had been 
out fourteen hours) was simply 
radiant with triumph and delight; 
and it was a sight to see her rush 
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into her uncle’s arms, and try to 
tell him something of her happi- 
ness. I know I had enjoyed the 
expedition immensely ; better, per- 
haps, than I might have enjoyed, 
looking into Alpine happiness only 
through my own eyes. I had done 
that often enough, but I had never 
before seen the Alps through the 
fresh, pure, emotional enthusiasm 
of a woman’s mind.’ 

‘I think it worth consideration 
whether one may not re-live one’s 
Alpine youth by taking young la- 
dies—I mean nice intelligent ones 
—on to glaciers. It’s quite an in- 
vention of yours, Fawn. Was that 
a solitary instance? If you have 
any other case, I shall be happy to 
hear it.’ 

‘I have another case, and you 
shall hear it. Now you must move 
with me from Chamouni to this 
place, to Zermatt. By the way, 
Scoresby, did you ever ascend 
that Gorner glacier from the foot, 
through the seracs, to, say, the 
Riffelhorn ? 

‘No, I never did; but I believe 
those seracs are troublesome.’ 

‘They are. When I first arrived 
here this year, a friend of mine, a 
Winchester M.D., was stopping at 
Seiler’s with his sister.’ 

‘Was she also a delightful young 
lady?’ asked Scoresby. ‘I like to 
know that at the beginning, be- 
cause, if the heroine be really nice, 
I take so much more interest in 
the story.’ 

‘Then you may take interest in 
it. In this case we were again 
most fortunate, and had once more 
a most charming companion on an 
expedition. Sylvia, as I will call 
her, also desired ardently an ice 
excursion, and we arranged to 
take her up the Gorner glacier, 
through the seracs, then to turn 
off by the Riffelhorn, to visit the 
Riffel Hotel, and so to return to 
Zermatt. A programme duly car- 
ried out. Melchior and Peter ac- 
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companied us, and we were a 
larger party than we had been on 
the previous occasion. Lyvetéte 
was with us, and he, as the best 
mountaineer amongst us, was told 
off by Melchior to attend specially 
upon our protégée. The day was 
not fine. On the way to the gla- 
cier, passing over grass slopes, we 
had to take refuge in a cow-hut 
during rain. When we were well 
on the ice it began to snow, and 
kept on snowing till we reached 
the Riffel. The air was damp, 
chilly, depressing; but then our 
young lady saw a glacier in wea- 
ther of which mountaineers see a 
good deal. The first part of the 
glacier is easy, and presents that 
surface texture which M. Loppé 
paints so well. Our young lady 
was full of bright eager interest in 
all she saw. Her graceful gaiety 
was charming, and she went very 
well. Presently we attained to the 
seracs. You know those huge 
piled-up pinnacles and ridges of 
ice and snow, with wide and deep 
chasms of bluish terror. With an 
enthusiasm modest but intense, 
Sylvia regarded those strange por- 
tents ofa glacial world. The seracs 
are always fantastic, but never gro- 
tesque ; there is too much of awe 
and grandeur, and even horror, 
around them to admit of a strain 
of the grotesque. Precipices of 
two and three hundred feet tower, 
and huge cliffs are strangely broken 
up and distorted ; there are high 
hills of sharp-edged arréte to scale, 
and slopes of steepness to de- 
scend. 

‘Melchior rushed up impossible 
precipices of sharpest knife-edged 
ice like a bird, in order to find a 
good passage for his lady; and 
Sylvia surmounted some really 
rather difficult ice-work. I could 
see that she looked with wonder 
and surprise upon this revelation 
of the strange weird ice-world. It 
snowed all the time, but we were a 
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very merry party; and when Mel- 
chior had conducted us safely 
through the wild tangle of seracs 
to the edge of the glacier, we had 
a very effervescent bottle of cham- 
pagne. The grass and rock slopes 
under the Riffelhorn are steep and 
hard to climb, but our young lady 
went gallantly and well. We 
reached the Riffel, and were wel- 
comed by the boisterous shouts of 
Columbus Fitz-Loftus and Anti- 
nous Redwall. We had a capital 
lunch, and, when the snow ceased, 
we descended comfortably to Zer- 
matt, having completed my second 
glacier excursion with ladies. I 
enjoyed both expeditions extreme- 
ly : I was not thinking while work- 
ing directly of my own sensations, 
of my own delight; but I was 
watching the reflection ofa fresher, 
keener, more newly-found rapture 
of surprise and great joy on the 
part of a most intelligent and welli- 
educated young lady. To her, 
the near sight of the wonders and 
the terrors of the great glacier was 
a high mental joy; a joy coming 
from the region outside hope. To 
a man it is easy (if he can do the 
work) to see the high Alps; but 
to a woman such things seem, 
and often are, unattainable, unless 
chance provide an opportunity of 
being taken into the wild wonder- 
land. And yet women long in- 
tensely, if stealthily, to see these 
glorious sights ; their natures con- 
tain a suppressed dreamy romance 
of imaginative yearning towards 
the eternal hills. 

‘Women often walk surprisingly 
well, because mental and nervous 
excitement uplift them above the 
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unwonted labour. This fact is a 
part of their fine organisation, 
which qualifies them to enjoy 
highly and holily. I like to see 
the human eye dilate with wonder 
and great joy; I like to watch the 
silent raptures which indicate a re- 
ceptive mind, a distended imagina- 
tion. In short, I joyed in the joy 
of the two young ladies that I had 
the pleasure of accompanying this 
year to the Grands Mulets and up 
the Gorner glacier. I say to you, 
Scoresby, go and do likewise ; get 
an Alpine alterative ; renew your 
waning mountain youth; perform 
the mechanism of climbing with 
newer joy, because you may be 
the means of procuring for a lady 
a rare delight, to which she could 
not otherwise attain. There, I 
began with a narrative and I 
have finished with a lecture; but 
I did want to show you the great 
pleasure that may be obtained 
with ladies in the Alps.’ 

Scoresby was silent for some 
time, but was evidently thought- 
ful. At length he said: 

‘What delights of memory your 
two fair friends have acquired! 
They won’t forget those expedi- 
tions easily. The rectory and the 
deanery will often hear of them. I 
really think that I—next year, you 
know—’ 

Next year! When it comes, with 
its happy Alpine time, may other 
mountaineers find out how plea- 
sant it is to look at happiness 
through other eves; may it, in 
short, be a good year both for 
mountaineers and for other happy 
and charming LADIES IN | THE 
ALPs! 
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A BRIGHT and cozy picture is the 
salon of Beaupré-Latour, when the 
guests are all assembled there 
after dinner. Without, all is cold 
and gloomy, for October is draw- 
ing to its close, and it wants but 
four days to November. Within, 
all is cheerfulness and warmth, 
The occupants of the room have 
snugly ensconced themselves in 
large fauteuils, or are lazily stretch- 
ed out on couches or settees. 
Nearly in the centre of the room 
is a group, claiming our special 
attention. Seated in a wide cau- 
seuse is the Comtesse Veaucluse, 
the charming sister of the chate- 
laine, the Marquise de Beaupre. 
Her ladyship is a brunette, with 
large expressive eyes, by courtesy 
called violet, but which in reality 
possess no colour at all, their tint 
varying with every change of 
thought and expression. She is a 
widow, and has just made her ren- 
trée in society, from which she 
retired three years ago on the 
death of her husband, who left 
her at the age of twenty-five in 
uncontrolled enjoyment of about 
eighty thousand livres de rente. 
Since then she has devoted the 
whole of her time to the education 
of her two children, aided in the 
task by the young lady who is 
now sitting on a tabouret at her 
feet. Miss Stodart is English. A 
glance at her face is sufficient to 
prove it. No other country in the 
world produces such clear com- 
plexions, such bright blue eyes,— 
not the dirty washed-out German 
blue; the real deep blue, by|painters 
called ultramarine. Her hair is 


auburn, chdtain-clair, as the French 


term it, with flashes of golden 
sheen when seen in the light. 
Clean-cut features, not pretty, 
only expressive; mouth rather 
large, but adorned with a double 
row of pearls; in one word, a 
bonnie English girl. Nominally 
she is the governess of Madame 
Veaucluse’s children ; virtually she 
is that lady’s friend, counsellor, 
second-self. Brought up at the 
same convent school, the friend- 
ship there begun has never been 
interrupted ; and when Colonel 
Stodart died, leaving his daughter 
unprovided for, the Comtesse sim- 
ply claimed her as a sister from 
her rich relations, who would have 
made an unpaid drudge of the 
young girl under the cloak of 
charity. From that moment they 
have never been separated for an 
hour. Leaning on the back of 
Madame Veaucluse’s chair is Mon- 
sieur Thorval. A tall command- 
ing figure, closely-cropped dark 
hair and beard 4 la Henri Quatre, 
piercing black eyes with some- 
thing of the fascination of the In- 
dian snake-charmer in them, 
finely chiselled features bronzed 
by exposure to the sun,—he might 
be called handsome, were it not 
for a certain sinister expression, 
that might be accurately defined 
by the epithet J/ephistophelcan. 
The descendant of a noble family 
and immensely rich according to 
some, an adventurer and as poor 
as a Gascon according to others, 
he has nevertheless the entrée to 
the best society. He is aux petits 
soins for the Comtesse, and misses 
no opportunity de dui faire da cour. 
His attentions are not altogether 
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unwelcome, but he is no favourite 
with her English companion. She 
has an instinctive dislike to him, 
in which she is strongly backed up 
by another gentleman in the house, 
Monsieur Hector de Franche- 
ville, a captain in the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, absent from his regi- 
ment on sick leave. Neither of 
these two can account for the aver- 
sion to Thorval. It is simply a case 
of Dr. Fell. Du reste, these two are 
pretty well agreed upon most topics. 

All occupation has for the mo- 
ment ceased in the drawing-room. 
Everybody is listening intently to 
the Marquis de Beaupré, who, 
standing with his back to the fire, 
is just concluding a story he has 
been invited to tell. 

‘ Voici la légende de Beaupré-La- 
tour. The bricks are alive at this 
day to testify it,as Shakespeare has 
it; and what’s more, Asrafel ap- 
pears every eve of Toussaint by 
the stone-oak at the stroke of 
twelve, in his gold-scaled cuirass, 
crimson cloak and turban, and his 
moorish sabre by his side. Thus 
he keeps the promise given to the 
Lady Elenore to be at the rendez- 
vous dead or alive.’ 

‘ And have you ever seen him, 
cher Marquis?’ inquired Léon de 
Bellegarde, a specimen of the 
French jeunesse dorée, rocking him- 
self on the chair, on which he was 
seated @ cheval, to the imminent 
danger of that piece of furniture 
and his own limbs. 

‘Never, Bellegarde ; but I must 
confess never to have been there 
at the exact moment.’ 

‘That's a pity,’ remarked Mon- 
sieur Thorval; ‘ you ought to have 
gone, if only to show your people 
the absurdity of their superstition.’ 

‘I’m of a different opinion,’ in- 
terrupted the Comtesse; ‘ my 
brother would have shown too 
much regard for their foolishness ; 
no one with a grain of sense be- 
lieves in ghosts.’ 
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‘You certainly do not, ma chére,’ 
laughed M. Beaupré. 

‘Really,’ said M. de Franche- 
ville, shifting his position from the 
other side of the room, and com- 
ing close to the centre group, ‘I 
didn’t know that our host had 
such a fertile imagination. He 
ought to write a novel ; he’d beat 
Le Sage and Galland.’ 

‘My imagination amounts to 
nothing in it. I didn’t invent the 
story.’ 

‘No, not invent it, only em- 
bellished it,’ exclaimed the Com- 
tesse ; ‘it could not have come 
down to you with all these de- 
tails.’ 

‘I have given it as it was noted 
down by my grandfather from the 
mouth of his nurse, who again had 
heard it from her grandmother. 
Do you know that, in going back 
like this, we reach a good way 
down the sixteenth century.’ 

‘A plea for its truth, certainly. 
But all badinage apart, do you 
really believe in it ? and if so, do 
you believe in the apparition?’ in- 
terrogated De Francheville. 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘That's right,’ jubilated the 
Comtesse ; ‘ who would ? 

‘Ay, who indeed?’ exclaimed 
nearly all. 

‘Ay, who indeed?’ repeated 
Bellegarde. ‘ But believing or not, 
I'll bet that none of you would 
have the courage to go near the 
spot on the eve of Toussaint.’ 

‘I would, I would!’ was the 
general cry. 

‘Yes, yes, as we are here, in 
company ; but I mean alone, as the 
clock strikes twelve.’ 

There was a moment of sus- 
pense. 

‘I think I would go,’ the Com- 
tesse said suddenly ; then check- 
ing herself, she adds: ‘ provided 
the paths weren’t dirty, it didn’t 
rain, and there were no suspicious 
people lurking about.’ 
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‘I fancy you'd think twice,’ now 
remarks the Marquise Beaupré, 
who until now had been a silent 
listener. 

‘Do you think Madame really 
would go ?’ whispers Mademoiselle 
Parolles, a young lady of twenty, 
also a guest at the chateau, into 
Miss Stodart’s ear. 

‘Madame never says what she 
does not mean,’ replies the English 
girl curtly, firing up at the doubt 
respecting her patroness’s courage. 

‘Well,’ says Monsieur Thorval, 
‘we must admit that it shows 
great heroism.’ 

‘You mean to say that it would 
do so,’ corrects Bellegarde, ‘ if 
she executed her project.’ 

‘I hope she will never be so 
foolish,’ remonstrates Madame 
Beaupré sternly. 

‘Toussaint is very near, and I 
have a good mind to pay this ghost 
a visit myself. This from Mon- 
sieur Thorval in a slightly super- 
cilious tone. 

‘I wish he would, and never come 
back again,’says Miss Stodart softly 
to the Chasseur d’Afrique, who, by 
some clever manceuvre, had suc- 
ceeded in approaching her very 
closely. 

‘Shall I go with him ?’ tenderly 
asks Francheville. 

‘You can see him safely on his 
route, and return alone,’ is the an- 
swer, Sotto voce. 

This little interlude has not been 
noticed by any one, and the con- 
versation has gone on uninterrupt- 
edly. 

‘Suppose you did go, M. Thor- 
val, and suppose he served you as 
he did the others—that is to say, 
chopped your head off — what 
then ?’ 

‘Let us leave these most dis- 
agreeable suppositions for to-night, 
Monsieur de Bellegarde,’ here the 
hostess breaks in, ‘for fear we 
might dream of them. I do not 
see the use of having bedrooms, 
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and not occupying them; therefore 
I propose to retire.’ 

‘Yes, it is late, and more than 
time,’ says Madame Varonne, an 
old lady, who looks like a Louis- 
Seize portrait come out of its frame; 
‘and permit me to do what the gen- 
tlemen, in the heat of their discus- 
sion, have no doubt forgotten— 
that is, to thank M. le Marquis for 
his story.’ 

‘Very much obliged,’ echoes now 
all round. 

‘Our omission is the more ex- 
cusable, as it implies a compli- 
ment, cher Beaupré: we forgot the 
teller in the interest of the tale.’ 
With this, M. de Francheville takes 
his candle, and retires. 

The others follow his example. 
A few moments after, the apart- 
ment is deserted, and the chateau 
is silent throughout. 


Three full days have elapsed. It 
is the morning of the fourth. The 
weather is lovely, and, were it not 
for the leafless branches on the 
trees, one might fancy summer had 
returned. Captain Francheville, 
who has been away at Rouen, 
where business called him, has just 
returned by an early train, and is 
pacing up and down the terrace 
side by side with Miss Stodart, 
who seems very much excited and 
distressed. 

‘ But tell me, Mademoiselle Sto- 
dart, how did all this happen? and 
what makes the Comtesse insist 
upon such a foolhardy expedition?’ 

‘It happened in this way,’ an- 
swers the young lady. ‘Yesterday 
being the jour defite of M. le Mar- 
quis, the children were allowed to 
come down after dinner to the 
drawing-room ; and, to amuse them, 
a game of forfeits was proposed. 
Every one seemed in the best pos- 
sible spirits ; only Madame Veau- 
cluse and Monsieur Thorval ap- 
peared distraits. 1 did not marvel 
much, knowing that they had a long 
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interview together in the morning, 
and I ascribed their silence to ex- 
ces de bonheur. Too much happi- 
ness,’ added she, looking up to the 
stalwart figure of the warrior, and 
blushing deeply, ‘is as apt to make 
us silent as the want of it. Well, 
long before all the pledges were 
redeemed, the children, overcome 
with sleep, were taken up to bed, 
and the fun was continued by us. 
Madame Varonne held the gages, 
and it was M. Thorval’s turn to 
impose a fine. He hesitated for a 
moment; then, with a more than 
usually sinister smile, he ejaculated 
slowly: “The one to whom this 
pledge belongs shall go to-morrow 
night alone, at the stroke of twelve, 
to the stone-oak, wait there till the 
clock strikes, and knock five nails 
into the tree.”’ 

Miss Stodart stopped a mo- 
ment, to catch breath after her 
long story. 

‘ Well?’ said the Captain, getting 
interested, in spite of himself. 

‘Well,’ continues the lady, ‘there 
was a moment of intense expect- 
ancy. Then Madame Varonne 
brought the forfeit to light: it was 
Clara’s gold thimble. I shall never 
forget the look she darted upon M. 
Thorval. Immediately the guests 
interfered, saying that such a con- 
dition could not be imposed, that 
it was beyond the limit, that one 
might as well be asked to go to 
India, &c. &c. There was a per- 
fect hubbub of voices, to al! of 
which M. Thorval quietly re- 


marked, that there was nothing- 


impossible in it; that it was very 
difficult to invent a fine that was 
not trite and hackneyed ; that the 
stone -oak was only outside the 
park-gates, and not in India; and 
concluded with the—to Madame’s 
pride—crushing observation, that 
it could not be objected to by the 
Comtesse, inasmuch as she had de- 
clared herself, a few evenings ago, 
ready to undertake the nocturnal 
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promenade. At these words she 
looked as if she would burst out 
crying, but nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. By a supreme effort she 
controlled her anger and emotion, 
and declared herself ready to go. 
“T am not in the habit,” said she, 
“of boasting. I have said I would 
go, and I will.”’ 

‘And has any one tried to dis- 
suade her?’ interrogated Franche- 
ville. 

‘We all have, but to no purpose.’ 

At this moment, Madame Beau- 
pré made her appearance from the 
open window, and joined the $peak- 
ers. She had been to her sister, 
but nothing could shake that lady 
in her resolution. She was very 
angry with M. Thorval, and had 
given that gentleman an unmis- 
takable hint that his room would 
be preferable to his company. As 
a last effort, she begged Miss Sto- 
dart to use her influence, which 
was readily promised, but with sore 
misgivings as to its success. 

‘What can I do if she will not 
listen to you, madame ?” 

‘I do not know; but no stone 
must be left unturned.’ 

‘Well, I will try.’ 

Leaving the Captain and the 
Marquise together, the ambassa- 
drice made her way to her friend’s 
room. On the landing, she met 
M. Thorval, who looked embar- 
rassed, and immediately turned 
into a side passage leading to the 
armour-gallery. In his hurry, how- 
ever, he dropped something crim- 
son, folded up. Hastily stooping 
to pick it up, he disappeared. 

Arrived at Madame Veaucluse’s 
apartment, and receiving no answer 
to her knock, repeated twice, Miss 
Stodart softly pushed the door, 
and slipped in. The room was 


empty, but in the next—the bou- 
doir—Madame was on her knees, 
bathed in tears, and a wild ex- 
pression in her eyes. She had not 
heard the summons, and was pro- 
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foundly unconscious of everything 
passing around her. 

Noiselessly coming behind her, 
the young girl threw her arms 
round her friend’s neck. 

‘Clara dear, you must not go 
there to-night.’ 

‘Is it you, Helen?’ said Madame 
Veaucluse, almost choking with 
suppressed sobs. ‘I fear it’s very 
foolish, but I must.’ 

‘ But why, darling? No one will 
accuse you of cowardice for not 
complying with this extravagant 
demand.’ 

‘No one! and what of him? 

‘Monsieur Thorval! nonsense ; 
he is too polite, too well bred, and 
too anxious not to give you pain. 
He never intended his words to be 
taken seriously. He was not to 
know whom the pledge belonged to ; 
it might have been mine or Ma- 
demoiselle Parolles’, and I am sure 
she would not have gone.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Helen; he 
knew perfectly well whose it was. 
It did not escape him that it was 
the last Madame Varonne held; 
that I had given my thimble, and 
not received it back again. He’s 
done this expressly, out of revenge, 
because—’ Here the Comtesse 
stopped suddenly. 

‘Out of revenge ! repeated Miss 
Stodart. 

‘Yes, because I told him yes- 
terday that I could not marry him. 
The references I received about 
him warned me that he was a gam- 
bler, a profligate, and a spend- 
thrift ; and I may not give such a 
father to my children.’ 

‘Thank God! exclaimed Miss 
Stodart fervently. 

‘Did you suspect it?’ asked the 
Comtesse. 

‘Yes, I disliked the man; and 
—Well, I congratulate you with 
all my heart ; and now let me per- 
suade you to abandon this mad at- 
tempt at mock heroism. We all 
know there is no ghost, but in your 


present state of nervousness the 
excitement would be too much for 
you.’ 

‘I cannot, Helen; for my own 
honour’s sake I cannot retreat.’ 

‘Will you let me go instead ?” 

‘You?’ 

‘Yes, I; you see I am not nerv- 
ous. We are much the same figure ; 
in the dark no one will know the 
difference. I'll ga, and you'll reap 
the honours.’ 

‘Impossible. I cannot expose 
you to a risk I hardly dare face 
myself.’ 

‘ Thanks, Clara; but there is no 
risk to me. I am perfectly self- 
possessed ; besides, I want to play 
this M. Thorval a trick.’ 

Much more was said, but Miss 
Stodart carried her point at last. 
Some farther arrangements were 
made, and when she left everything 
had been agreed upon. 

Madame Beaupré was on the 
watch. 

‘Have you succeeded better 
than I, missie ?’ asked she. 

‘Indeed, madame, you need not 
be afraid ; your sister is quite pre- 
pared to carry out the joke, and it 
would be a pity to spoil the fun. I 
confess I was rather anxious, but af- 
ter seeing her, I am perfectly easy.’ 

‘What, have you gone over to 
the other side ?’ 

‘Yes, if you like; and I should 
not have done so if I were not 
perfectly satisfied that Clara is not 
in the least nervous about it.’ 

‘She is mad, and I am sorry to 
have to say the same of you, Miss 
Stodart.’ It was no longer ‘iissie,’ 
as it had been a moment before. 
‘In that case I have nothing more 
to say.’ 

The young girl was going, when 
Madame Beaupré called her back. 

‘ By the bye, have you seen Ma- 
dame Varonne’s little red-crape 
shawl? she cannot find it any- 
where; she says she left it in the 
salon.’ 
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‘No, I have not seen it.’ With 
these words, the ladies left each 
other. 

Scarce had Miss Stodart gone 
a few steps before she stopped. 
Clapping her hand to her head, 
she stood irresolute; the sudden 
thought struck her that Thorval 
had dropped something red from 
under his coat when she met him 
in the passage. ‘What could he 
want with that crape shawl ?’ 

A moment’s hesitation, a bound, 
and she was in the armour-gallery. 

Not a soul was there, one glance 
round the room was sufficient. 

‘Found out! cried the young 
girl, unconsciously paraphrasing 
the Syracusian philosopher as he 
ran along the street, in the scan- 
tiest of attire, or without any per- 
haps, shouting, ‘ Eureka, Eureka ! 

What had she found out? Time 
will show. 


The dinner passed off very 
gloomily, notwithstanding the 
efforts of all to appear cheerful ; 
hardly any one addressed M. 
Thorval, and when he announced 
his departure for the following 
morning, there was an audible 
sigh of satisfaction. He left the 
table directly after dessert, plead- 
ing preparations. Neither did Cap- 
tain Francheville join the guests 
in the drawing-room. He was de- 
tained in his own room by corre- 
spondence. 

Eleven o’clock struck, when Ma- 
dame Veaucluse rose with Miss 
Stodart, asking permission to go 
and change her dress. 

‘We'd better all do the same,’ 
said M. Beaupré, ‘ because I pro- 
pose to accompany my sister as 
far as the gates.’ 

‘Decidedly ! was the general 
answer, and the company dis- 
persed. 

At a quarter to twelve the lady 
descended into the hall, where the 
company stood waiting. Her hood 
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was closely drawn over her face. 
Her appearance was the signal for 
the start. The Marquis offered 
her his arm, which she silently ac- 
cepted. The remainder followed 
in pairs, without speaking a word, 
Miss Stodart (or what was sup- 
posed to be that lady), on the arm 
of Léon de Bellegarde, bringing up 
the rear. 

* Where are Thorval and Franche- 
ville ?’ inquired some one. 

‘Thorval is ashamed, and 
Francheville must not be out in 
the night air,’ answered another. 

They traversed the park without 
farther comment. 

‘Do you feel strong enough ?’ 
asked M. Beaupré of his com- 
panion. 

‘Yes,’ was the scarcely audible 
reply. ‘Hush! to intimate her 
wish not to be spoken to. 

‘And now, sis, we must leave 
you ; but look, we'll remain here, 
and if you want us, blow this little 
whistle; we'll be with you in a 
jiffy.’ 

And before the lady had time 
to collect herself, a good sounding 
kiss was pressed upon her lips as 
an encouragement. 

‘Now for it! muttered 
Stodart, for it was she. 

Passing through the gates, she 
crossed the high-road, turned into 
a narrow bridle-path bordered by 
venerable chestnuts and elms, and 
in afew minutes reached a circular 
open spot, in the centre of which 
the stone-oak was situated. 

While waiting for the first stroke 
of the clock she took from her 
pocket a little hammer and five 
nails. 

Suddenly a slight rustling was 
heard. 

‘A fox ora rabbit; there is no 
wind ; it cannot be that.’ Peering 
from under her hood to the side 
whence the noise proceeded, she 
distinctly heard the sound of foot- 
steps crushing the dried-up leaves. 


Miss 
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‘H’m, a poacher, or perhaps— 
Bah, that’s a living being. Ghosts 
don’t wear shoes.’ 

Bang! chimed the first stroke 
from the castle tower, disturbing 
her in her conjectures. 

Tap! received the first nail into 
the tree. 

Bang, bang! Tap, tap! go the 
corresponding blows. 

Looking up, she perceives com- 
ing up the pathway facing her a 
something tallying in every respect 
with the description given by the 
Marquis. Sabre, turban, cloak, 
everything correct. 

‘Some one been to Sam May in 
Bow-street,’ chuckles Miss Stodart, 
not forgetting her English recol- 
lections. 

Bang, bang, bang! continues the 
clock, and now she has but two 
nails left. 

The apparition is face to face 
with her. 

She begins to operate with the 
fourth nail as the echo of the 
seventh stroke vibrates through 
the air. The ghost, angry at the 
little notice with which he is being 
rewarded, lifts his arm threaten- 
ingly, bares his sabre, and whirls 
it about her head. 
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‘Monsieur Thorval,’ cries she, 
laughing out loud, as with the 
last stroke of the clock she drives 
in the last nail, ‘ Madame Varonne 
wants her crape shawl, of which 
you have made yourself—’ 

‘A turban’ she is about to 
say, but cannot finish the sen- 
tence, for at her first words she 
sees him stagger, as if struck by 
lightning ; and before she knows 
it, he is lying senseless at her 
feet. 

Becoming frightened this time, 
she looks up, and sees the very 
counterpart of the stricken-down 
man appear in the shadow oppo- 
site. She utters a loud shriek, and 
gives the signal. The company 
rush up, to find Francheville bend- 
ing over the prostrate form of 
Thorval. 

‘It serves him right, he is a 
coward. I suspected him, and 
wanted to pay him out. It’s only 
the biter bit.’ 

With this the Captain shoulders 
the senseless man, while Miss 
Stodart receives the compliments 
due to her courage. 


The next day the stone-oak is 
razed to the ground. 




















THE SAD SHEPHERD. 





By sighs and smiles, and suchlike guiles, 
My heart did Phyllis win ; 

Then mocked my pain, and cried, ‘Good swain, 
Charge me not with the sin. 


What though your wit your brain hath quit ? 
I have no will to wed; 

Nor can divine what words of mine 
Have turned that foolish head.’ 





All down the glade then tripped the maid 
With air of seeming scorn ; 

And me she left of hope bereft, 
A shepherd most forlorn. 


Into the brook I’ve thrown my crook, 
My sheep at pleasure stray ; 

And now alone I weep and moan 
Throughout each summer day. 


No more for me the bonny lea 
Is decked with smiling flowers ; 
The joy is dead, the grace hath fled 
That crowned these shady bowers. 


How oft at eve I did receive 
Fond looks that bred despair, 
From beaming eyes that, lover-wise, 
To mine upturnéd were ! 


Ye lusty swains, who in these plains 
Attend your fleecy care, 

Beware how you be tempted too 
To court the cruel fair. 


The bliss so sought is dearly bought 
By after-days of woe, 

As I can tell, who know full well 

What pains from love do flow. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
A HAPPY RECOVERY. 


THE perusal of this letter affected 
me powerfully. There was some- 
thing solemn in the mere handling 
of a confession written by a wo- 
man long since dead—a woman 
who had been so cruelly wronged 
and had so cruelly suffered. It 
was like a voice from the tomb, 
and it was impossible to resist the 
conviction that forced itself upon 
my mind that it was the solemn, 
bitter truth. 

I had never suspected that Jes- 
sie was in any way related to uncle 
Bryan, but it did not surprise me 
to learn it. The fact that she was 
my cousin brought with it no sense 
of pleasure; it gave me no claim 
on her affection. Rather would she 
be inclined to look with feelings of 
repugnance upon all who were con- 
nected with her by blood, for by 
the nearest of these her mother 
had been brought to misery and 
shame, and her own life had been 
made most unhappy; and it was 
not to be doubted that all her soul 
would rise in vindication of her 
mother’s honour. 

It was past midnight, and every- 
thing about me was very still. My 
mother was sleeping more peace- 
fully than she had yet done through 
her illness, and I remarked with 
thankfulness that the distressed ex- 
pression on her face was wearing 
away, and that she was beginning 
to look something like her old 
sweet self. Insensibly in her sleep 
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her arm stole round my neck. I 
let it rest there for many minutes, 
and when I rose from her side and 
kissed her fingers, there was a soft 
smile upon her lips—the first un- 
clouded smile I had seen there for 
many a day. It gave me hope and 
gladdened my heart. 

I was in no humour for sleep, 
having had some rest during the 
day, and I had told Florry that | 
would sit up with my mother until 
the morning. I placed the letter I 
had been reading in my desk, and 
then, arranging the screen in such 
a manner that the light by which I 
worked should not fall upon my 
mother’s face, and also in such a 
manner that when she opened her 
eyes they must rest upon me, I sat at 
my table and worked and thought. 
My work was noiseless, and I could 
do it without disturbing the still- 
ness. I was thankful for that. I 
do not know in what way it came 
into my mind that there are num- 
berless small things in life which 
we ought to be grateful for, but 
the thought came. Presently, while 
my hand and eyes were busy on 
delicate manipulations in the woud, 
my mind reverted touncle Bryan and 
Jessie, and the strange, strange let- 
ter I had read. Could Jessie ever 
forgive her father? Never, I thought. 
The unkindnesses inflicted upon 
herself she might have been eager 
to forgive when she made the dis- 
covery that she had a father living, 
but the wrong inflicted upon her 
mother was past forgiveness. Truly, 
the dead wife had punished the 
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living husband with a cunning 
hand. But it was a just blow that 
she had struck. She had shown 
no vindictiveness ; for had he be- 
haved kindly to the girl to whom 
he had given the shelter of his 
home, Jessie would never have 
been made acquainted with her 
mother’s wrongs. Yes, it was just, 
but it was terrible. 

Terrible indeed. To find a fa- 
ther only to hate him. To find a 
father, and in the discovery to gain 
the knowledge that his conduct to 
her mother might have brought 
lasting shame and disgrace upon 
her own good name. 

And he? How did he feel it? 
The words he addressed to me in 
his letter to my mother were very 
clear in my mind. ‘Too late I 
see my folly and my crime. Many 
things that Christopher said to me 
were true. I humbly ask his for- 
giveness, and I humbly pray that 
the happiness he said I did my 
best to destroy may yet fall to his 
lot. If he will picture me, an old 
man with a bleeding heart, into 
whose life but few rays of sunshine 
have passed, pleading to him, he 
may soften towards me. Perhaps 
he may believe that I loved him ; 
if he does believe it, he wili be- 
lieve the truth.’ 

I did believe it; I felt that it 
was true. I asked myself whether 
all the fault was his, whether he 
was entirely to blame because it 
was not in his nature to show love 
in its sweetest way. I recalled the 
words he had used when he de- 
scribed to me and my mother the 
home in which he spent his child- 
hood’s days. I raised up a picture 
of his mother, a weak-minded wo- 
man, ruled as with a rod of iron 
by her husband, ruled even in her 
affections by a man whom his own 
son could not respect, knowing him 
to be a hypocrite. The son must 
have learned bad lessons in such a 
home. Was it not to the son’s cre- 
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dit that he refused to be moulded 
by such influences? But ifthe son 
had had such a mother as mine 

Ah, if an influence so sweet had 
sweetened his life—if an affection 
so pure had purified his mind—how 
different it might have been with 
him! The cobwebs of scepticism 
and bitter distrust might have been 
swept from his soul. He might 
have grown into a good and noble 
man. For I recognised qualities 
in uncle Bryan’s nature far higher 
than those with which the men I 
was acquainted with were gifted. 
My blind unreasoning anger against 
him was gone, and I felt only pity 
for the desolate old man. I pic- 
tured him, as he had desired me 
to do, an old man with a bleeding 
heart, into whose life but few rays 
of sunshine had passed—an old 
man who in his youth had been 
soured, misdirected, misjudged, his 
rare qualities and gifts turned 
against himself; and I pitied him 
with a full heart, and most freely 
forgave him. 

At this point I recalled every- 
thing in his character that spoke 
in his favour—his love of flowers, 
his love of justice, which had some- 
thing heroic in it, his contempt for 
meanness and roguery, his gentle 
behaviour towards my mother, by 
whom alone he was properly under- 
stood. He would have been aston- 
ished had he known my thoughts. 

In this better mood I continued 
my work. ‘Tick, tick, tick, went 
the little clock on the mantelpiece, 
and the sound seemed to add to 
the stillness instead of disturbing 
it. Once, upon raising my eyes to 
my mother’s bed, I fancied that 
she was awake and was observing 
me. I stole towards the bed, but 
her eyes were closed ; I kissed her 
softly, and resumed my work. The 
wood-block I was engaged upon 
represented a woman standing by 
a field after the corn had been 
cut and gathered. It was sunset, 
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and the woman, who was between 
forty and fifty years of age, was 
gazing sadly and mournfully at the 
setting sun and the bare field, 
with only the stubble left on it. I 
knew the story which the picture 
was intended to illustrate. The 
woman had been parted from her 
son, who was in a distant land, 
many thousands of miles across 
the sea, and the last news she had 
received from him represented him 
as being beset by misfortune and 
sickness. She was standing now, 
thinking mournfully of the times 
when she and he were together ; 
and the sun, setting among sad 
clouds, and the cornfield, shorn of 
its golden glory, were in fit keeping 
with her thoughts. Another pic- 
ture drawn on the wood, and which 
I had not yet commenced to en- 
grave, lay before me. The scene 
was the same, and the figure of 
the woman was there, but the time 
and circumstances were different 
from the last. It was morning in 
the opening of summer ; the corn 
was ripening, and lying on the 
ground at the mother’s feet was 
the son, restored to her in health. 
Insensibly, as I proceeded with 
my work, my thoughts reverted to 
a certain time in my childhood 
when my mother toiled during the 
day and sat up late in the night 
working for me. How many a 
night had I seen her sitting at the 
table in our poorly-furnished one 
room, stitching until daylight dawn- 
ed to earn bread for her child! 
The songs she used to sing softly 
to herself came to my lips, and I 
murmured them almost uncon- 
sciously, while the tears ran from 
my eyes. My heart was throbbing 
with exquisite tenderness towards 
my mother, and I thought that 
never in all my reading had I met 
with a woman so thoroughly good 
and pure and true. I covered my 
eyes with my hand to shut out the 
aching fear that, with the force of 
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a visible presence, was creeping 
upon me and whispering that the 
priceless blessing of her love was 
lost to me for ever; but the action 
brought a deeper darkness to my 
soul. It lasted but a moment, 
thank God! for suddenly my name 
was uttered in a soft clear tone. 

‘Chris 

My heart almost ceased to beat 
as the sound of my mother’s voice, 
with its old sweet cadence, fell upon 
my ear ; but I remembered the cau- 
tion which the doctor had given me, 
and I quietly proceeded with my 
work. 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘What are you doing, dear 
child ? 

‘Working, mother.’ 

I scarcely dared to raise my 
eyes, and I waited anxiously for 
her to speak again. 

‘It is late, my child.’ 

‘Not very, mother. The night 
was so beautiful, and I had such 
a long rest this morning, that I 
thought I would work for an hour 
or two upon some pictures I have 
to get done quickly.’ I spoke 
calmly and softly and cheerfully. ‘I 
thought you were asleep, mother.’ 

‘I have lain for some time watch- 
ing you, my darling, and wondering 
whether this was not all a dream.’ 

‘A dream, mother!’ I said, and 
I went to her side, and passed my 
arm under her neck. ‘ No, it is not 
a dream.’ She gazed at me long 
and earnestly. 

‘Where are we, dear child ?’ 

‘In the country, at Hertford. 
You were not very well, and I 
brought you down here to nurse 
you into health again.’ 

She pondered over these words. 
‘You were singing my songs, my 
dearest.’ 

‘I hope they did not disturb you, 
mother.’ 

‘What sweeter music could I 
hear, dear child? But what made 
you sing them?” 
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‘I was thinking of the old times, 
mother, when you and I were to- 
gether, and when you used to work 
late in the night for me. There 
was a prayer in my heart while I 
was singing.’ 

‘What prayer, my dearest ?” 

‘That I might be able to repay 
you by my love for the love you 
have given me all my life. That 
God would be merciful to me, and 
would give me the power to show 
you that I love you with all my 
heart and soul, and to prove that 
as no son ever had a more loving 
mother than you have been to me, 
so no mother ever had a son who 
was filled with a deeper love than 
I have for you.’ 

‘ Dear child! darling child! she 
said, with deep-drawn sighs of hap- 
piness, ‘what can I say to you for 
your goodness to me? I do not 
deserve it! I do not deserve it!’ 
She folded me in her arms, and I 
lay by her side with my face pressed 
close to hers. 

‘If you say that, mother, I shall 
think you do not believe me.’ 

* No, no, dear child, I do believe 
it. These are tears of joy that I 
am shedding. And we two are 
alone, darling ! 

‘Yes, mother, and I only want 
one thing to make me quite happy.’ 

‘Tell it me, child?’ she asked, 
a little anxiously. 

‘ To see you well again, mother, 
that is all. Then I shall go on 
with my work, and we shall get 
along famously together. But you 
mustn’t talk any longer; you must 
go to sleep. Shall I sing you to 
sleep as you used to do to me? 
Do you remember that dear old 
song? Well, but 7 must not talk 
any longer. I am going to lie 
here; first let me put out the 
light.” When I returned to the 
fond prison of her loving arms, I 
said softly, ‘I shall only say two 
or three words more. First, mo- 
ther, you must promise me to get 
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quite well. Promise, now, for my 
sake.’ 

* I will try to, dear child; I think 
I shall ; I feel strong already.’ 

‘ Then you must tell me that you 

are happy, dear mother.’ 
1 ‘Ah, my darling, there is not a 
happier mother in the world. Bless- 
ed with such a son, I should be 
ungrateful to God if I were not.’ 

‘And now, mother, not another 
word , 

‘But draw the counterpane round 
you, darling; you will take cold 
else.’ 

‘There, it is done; feel: and I’m 
quite warm. Good-night, mother. 
One kiss—two—three ; and before 
you can count three more I shall 
be asleep.’ 

I pretended tobe, but I remained 
awake, listening to her sighs of hap- 
piness. Every now and then she 
passed her fingers over my face, and 
over my eyes, to learn if they were 
closed. After a time she fell asleep 
herself, and her composed peaceful 
breathing seemed in itself an assur- 
ance of returning health. 








CHAPTER XLIV. 
AT REHEARSAL. 


As the curtain falls upon a scene 
in a drama, and when it rises again 
sO many years are supposed to have 
elapsed, so between the closing of 
the last chapter and the opening 
of this six months must be sup- 
posed to have passed. We are 
again in London. My mother, 
thank God, is well, and I have 
within me the happy assurance that 
I have nursed her into health ; the 
doctor has told me so, my mother 
herself has repeated it a hundred 
times, and I believe it and am 
humbly grateful. 

We are living near to Paradise- 
row, but not in uncle Bryan’s 
shop. My mother, knowing all that 
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occurred on Jessie’s birthday, show- 
ed no surprise when, on returning 
to London, I took her to some com- 
fortable rooms I had engaged, and 
said that these were to be our home. 
She made only one remark—she 
hoped I would not have any ob- 
jection to her going to the shop 
occasionally to see Josey West. I 
told her I should be glad if she 
went, and that I intended to go 
there myself very often. 

We are as happy as we can rea- 
sonably expect to be. That we 
have sorrows is certain ; but we re- 
frain from speaking of them. We 
are as silent concerning our hopes, 
if we have any. 

Nothing has been heard of uncle 
Bryan; Josey West conducts the 
business as though she had been 
born to it, and it is really prosper- 
ing under her management. She is 
such a favourite with all the neigh- 
bours, that her customers increase 
every week, and the takings are 
nearly doubled. 

‘I think we shall be able to set 
up a plate window soon,’ says Josey 
West, with a grand air. ‘The sale 
of the pills is astonishing, my dear, 
astonishing! Do you know, Chris, 
I feel quite like a respectable mem- 
ber of society! I shall soon be- 
gin to turn up my nose at play- 
actors, who are nothing but va- 
grants, my dear, nothing but va- 
grants. And they’re bad paymas- 
ters, Chris; I’ve two of them on 
my books already.’ 

When I ask her about Jessie, 
Josey says that she’s all right, and 
that I have no occasion to bother 
myself about Aer. I can extract 
nothing more from her than this, 
and if I endeavour to press the 
subject further, she turns snappish. 

My mother and I have had many 
conversations about uncle Bryan, 
and I think one great cause of her 
contentment is the altered state of 
my feelings towards him, which I do 
not disguise from her. I am pros- 
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pering in a worldly sense, and when 
I feel most despondent I work the 
hardest ; it is a relief tome. My 
name has appeared in print, con- 
nected with words of praise, and I 
often wonder whether Jessie has 
seen it. As for my mother, when 
I brought home the paper contain- 
ing the two lines in which my work 
was spoken of favourably, I thought 
she would have gone wild with joy. 
I am afraid to say how many times 
she must have read the few ordi- 
nary words, but, knowing what a 
delight they are to her, I am glad 
that I have earned them for her 
sake. 

In this way the months roll 
on. With reference to my feelings 
towards Jessie, I shall be almost as 
silent now as I was at home during 
that time. Sufficient to say that I 
never forgot her, and that I never 
loved her less; but her name is 
rarely mentioned at home. 

There is one person, however, to 
whom I speak of Jessie freely—to 
Turk West. ‘Turk is getting along 
capitally in his shop, and hasalready 
paid off more than half his debt to 
Mr. Glover. I see this gentleman 
occasionally in Turk’s shop ; Turk 
shaves him, and dresses his hair for 
him two or three times a week ; 
whenever I go into the shop and 
see him there, I retire immediately. 
I have no wish to injure Turk’s 
business, and when I reason calmly 
over matters I cannot see what tan- 
gible ground of complaint I have 
against Mr. Glover—which does 
not lessen my detestation of him. 

‘He is a good customer,’ says 
Turk to me, ‘and it will be best 
for more reasons than one not to 
offend him. I can’t say that I like 
him—although I try to, Chris, my 
boy, let me tell you—but I know 
that he is the soul of honour.’ 

‘ How do you know it?’ I ask. 

Turk scratches his head. ‘ Well, 
he says it, Chris, my boy, and every- 
body says it who knows him. He 
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comes from a_ highly-respectable 
family.’ 

I can say nothing in opposition, 
knowing nothing of his family. 

‘ And it zs something to be proud 
of, Chris ? says Turk. 

‘What zs, Turk ?” 


‘To be so respectably con- 
nected.” 

‘I suppose so,’ I answer indiffer- 
ently. 


Old Mac is a constant visitor at 
Turk’s shop ; indeed, it appears to 
me that he spends most of his time 
there, for whenever I go westward 
and open Turk’s door, his is the 
first familiar face Isee. He keeps 
guard, as it were. 

‘ Turkisinside,’ he says; or‘ Turk 
is up-stairs, crimping a lady’s hair.’ 
For Turk has lady as well as 
gentleman customers, and has be- 
come very skilful in the business. 
His flow of conversation and anec- 
dote is of great assistance to him; 
he has always something to say, 
and, not having been born a barber 
and hairdresser, he seldom com- 
mences about the weather—which 
is a relief. 

On a windy day in April, I visit- 
ed Turk, and, as usual, found old 
Mac there. Turk, very busy over 
some theatrical wigs, looked up 
from his work, and asked me if I 
wanted to speak to him. No, | 
answered ; I had merely dropped 
in as I passed. I had as little ex- 
cuse for the visit as I had for many 
others ; I only went in the vague 
hope of hearing something of Jessie. 
Turk understood this, without being 
told. 

‘Business good, Turk?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘ First-class,’ said Turk. ‘I shall 
have to get an assistant, I expect. 
By the bye—— O, never mind 

He suddenly interrupted himself, 
in a confused manner. 

‘By the bye, what, Turk ?” 

‘Nothing,’ he replied, bending 
over his work. 
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Old Mac looked at me some- 
what significantly, and, rising, said 
he should take a stroll in Covent- 
garden Market. 

‘It does one good to walk up 
and down that arcade,’ he said. 
‘One smells the country lanes 
there. How would it do to have it 
on the stage, Turk, with real hot- 
house fruit and flowers fresh from 
the market gardens every night? 
I daresay it will come to that, in 
time. The stage is not what it 
was, my sons.’ 

Winking at me, old Mac went 
out, and I, regarding the wink as 
an invitation to follow him, wished 
Turk good-morning. 

‘ This is not the way to Covent 
Garden,’ I said, as I joined him. 
‘Have you had your morning 
drain, Mac ?’ 

‘No, my son, no,’ he replied 
cheerfully ; ‘and I know a place.’ 

Without more words he conduct- 
ed me to the ‘ place,’ where I paid 
for his morning drain twice over. 

‘You took my hint, my son,’ he 
said, when he had drained his 
glass, and eaten his lemon ; he al- 
ways ate the slice of lemon after 
he finished his glass, saying hu- 
morously that it was a preparation 
for the next. ‘ You took my hint.’ 

‘You wanted to speak to me I 
thought, Mac.’ 

‘Well, not exactly wanted, my 
son; but I have something to 
communicate which may be in- 
teresting to you. I know what the 
tender passion is, and how it burns. 
I’ve had my day, and, faith! I'd 
like to have it over again! It 
wasn't all sugar, my son. There 
was one—ah, there was one, I do 
remember me, in my hot youth !— 
‘* Her lips to mine how often did she join, 

Between each kiss her oaths of true love 
swearing ! 
How many tales to please me did she coin, 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still 
fearing ! 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protesting, 


Her faith, heroaths, her tears, and allwere 
jesting.” 
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But what cared 1? I whistled her 
off, and took another, for they’re as 
thick as mulberries, my son. And 
I'd like to have my time over 
again, pleasures, pains, and all. But 
this is not to the point, and yet it 
is, although the lines will not apply 
—that is to say, I hope not.’ 

I listened in anxiety; I was well 
acquainted ‘with old Mac’s charac- 
ter by this time, and I knew it 
would be useless to interrupt him 
and ask him to come to the point 
at once; he must come to it his 
own way. 

‘Old Mac can tell a hawk from 
a handsaw with half an eye,’ he 
continued, ‘and he has two good 
ones at his command. Old Mac 
says to himself, seeing a certain 
talented young friend whom he 
esteems—your health, my son. 
Ah, I forgot, my glass is empty’— 
(I was obliged to fill it again; I 
had no fear of Mac’s getting tipsy 
on three glasses; he was too well 
seasoned)—‘ Old Mac says to him- 
self, what does this talented young 
friend of his mean by coming so 
often to Turk West’s establish- 
ment? Well, there would be no- 
thing in that, but he comes in 
unseasonable hours—that is to say, 
in the hours during which he is 
supposed to be working for the 
public. What does that mean? 
says old Mac, in confidence to 
himself. Your health, my son. It 
can mean but one thing. Old Mac 
knows the signs. And that’s why 
he winked at you to follow him. 
Do you follow me ?” 

‘Not exactly,’ I was obliged to 
confess, notwithstanding that I 
had a dim glimmering of what was 
coming. 

Old Mac laughed. 

‘Well, not to beat about the 
bush—but I thought I’d lead up 
to it by easy stages—a certain fair 
friend of ours is at a certain place 
this morning, and I fancied you 
might like to see her.’ 
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My heart beat violently; I knew 
that he referred to Jessie. 

‘Did she tell you to come for 
me?’ 

He dashed my hopes to the 
ground by hurriedly replying, ‘ No, 
no, my son ; she knows nothing of 
it, and had best not know, per- 
haps. The fact is, our fair friend is 
about to make her first appearance 
on the boards, and she is now re- 
hearsing her part. I know the box- 
keeper, and he will let us into the 
dress circle, where you can see her 
without her seeing you.’ 

I thanked him cordially, and we 
walked together to the theatre, and 
were admitted to the dress circle, 
which was in complete darkness. 
Certainly no one on the stage could 
distinguish us, but in the dim light 
I could see all the actors and ac- 
tresses engaged in the rehearsal. 
Jessie was among them. 

Eight months had passed since 
I last saw her, and I gazed on her 
with aching eagerness. It was a 
cold day, and she was warmly 
dressed ; and the only change I 
could discern in her was that she 
appeared to have grown more 
beautiful. What pain and pleasure 
I felt as I heard her voice once 
more, fresh and sweet as ever, and 
saw the old familiar action of her 
hands, I cannot describe. 

‘Steady, my son, steady,’ whisper- 
ed old Mac warningly. 

I controlled myself,without being 
aware what I had done to excite 
this remonstrance., 

‘When does she appear?’ I asked 
in the same low tone. 

‘Next Monday week.’ 

‘In her own name?’ 

‘No; she has taken the name of 
Mathews. You will see the an- 
nouncements outside the theatre. 
There’s a good deal of curiosity 
excited about her already, for she 
plays an ambitious character ; she 
commences at the top instead of at 
the bottom of the ladder. I should 
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have liked her to begin a little 
lower down, or to have appeared 
in the provinces first. There’s one 
great thing in her favour, though. 
She plays in a new piece, and can’t 
be compared to other and more 
experienced actresses in the same 
character. ‘There’s somebody you 
know.’ 

He referred to Mr. Glover, whom 
I had seen before he had, and 
who, standing at the side wings, 
appeared to be on familiar terms 
with all the company ; but I knew 
the lodestone which had drawn him 
there. When I first caught sight of 
him Jessie was engaged in a scene ; 
presently she was free for a time, 
and then he approached her, and 
they talked together. 

‘Mac,’ I said, in a whisper, ‘ I 
think you are a friend of mine.’ 

‘I am proud to hear you say so, 
my son. I am your friend.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ And I 
pointed to Jessie and Mr. Glover. 

He looked at my agitated face, 
and then at the two persons I was 
interested in; but he did not ans- 
wer me. 

‘Why don’t you speak, Mac? 
Why don’t you answer me ?” 

‘ Because I don’t quite under- 
stand you, my son.’ 

‘When a person in Mr. Glover's 
position,’ I said, ‘ pays attention to 
an actress commencing the world 
as Jessie is, what does it mean ?” 

‘Speak a little lower, my son. 
It means that he is interested in 
her. There’s nothing unusual in 
that.’ 

‘But it may mean something 
more ; it may mean that he is fond 
of her.’ 

‘It may ; and there would be 
nothing unusual in that. But it 
does not follow that she is fond of 
him. Beware of the green-eyed 
monster, my son. Good heaven, 
the souls of all my tribe defend 
from jealousy! Take a lesson from 
an old stager.’ (But what the les- 
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son was he did not state.) ‘Why 
don’t you ask Turk about it ? 

‘I have my reasons ; I would 
rather Turk should not know any- 
thing of this.’ 

‘Well, I'll find out for you, 
quietly between ourselves. Old 
Mac knows the signs. He has 
seen a few things, old Mac has. 
Only don’t you run away with the 
idea that there’s anything wrong 
in a gentleman speaking to an ac- 
tress. I daresay it’s through him 
that my fair friend has got this 
chance. Well, why shouldn’t she 
speak to him, then? I know what 
you feel, my son. I've felt the 
same myself, and wouldn’t mind 
feeling so again. It comes in the 
regular course of things.’ 

I went outside the theatre with 
him, and made an excuse to get 
rid of him. Then I waited, in the 
hope of seeing Jessie ; and bearing 
in mind Jessie’s words, ‘If we 
meet again it must be at my own 
time, and in my own way,’ I re- 
solved not to show myself to her. 
She came out in the course of half 
an hour, accompanied by Mr. 
Glover. I walked behind them at 
some distance on the opposite side 
of the road, making many shifts 
and pretences of looking in shop- 
windows, so that they should not 
see me. But Mr. Glover, happen- 
ing to turn his head in my direc- 
tion, caught sight of me. I saw the 
flash of recognition in his eyes. 
He must have uttered an exclama- 
tion, for Jessie turned, and also 
saw me. I hesitated for one mo- 
ment; should I retrace my steps, 
or walk boldly on? Jessie decided 
the question for me, by running 
towards me. Her face was scarlet, 
but that might have been caused 
by her running too quickly, for her 
breath came fast. 

*O Chris! she cried, in the first 
excitement of the moment. ‘ How 
glad I am to see you! What brings 
you this way ?’ 
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She held out her hand eagerly, 
and [ took it, and would have re- 
tained it, but that the appearance 
of Mr. Glover, who paused quite 
close to us, caused me to relinquish 
it. 

‘What brings him this way?’ 
echoed Mr. Glover. ‘Not acci- 
dent, I'll be bound.’ 

‘I came on purpose to see you, 
Jessie,’ I said ; ‘I heard through a 
friend that you were rehearsing 
this morning, and I gained admis- 
sion to the dress circle, and sat 
there for some time.’ 

‘Was it Turk who told you?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, not Turk. I think he 
would not tell me anything that 
you did not wish me to know.’ 

It was not without intention that 
I let this arrow fly. Jessie made 
no comment upon it, but said : 

‘ And then you waited outside to 
see me, Chris ?” 

‘Yes; I had no other purpose. 
But I did not intend that you 
should see me.’ 

‘No? But we'll not quarrel now 
that we Aazve met. How is mother, 
Chris ?” 

‘She is well, Jessie. You know 
that we were very nearly losing 
her.’ 

‘I know ; and you took her into 
the country, and nursed her.’ 

‘Thank God, she is well now.’ 

If Mr. Glover had not been pre- 
sent, I should have spoken in a 
very different manner, but I could 
not show my heart while he stood 
by, with a look of cold contempt 
in his eyes. 

‘And you?—you are looking 
thinner, I think, Chris ; but you 
are well and happy.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered mechanically, 
‘I am well and happy, Jessie.’ 
Although I strove to speak in an 
indifferent tone, it must have miser- 
ably belied my words. 

‘And you are getting along fa- 
mously,’ continued Jessie hur- 
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riedly ; ‘I read your name in the 
papers, and it made me very proud.’ 

‘We shall read your name in the 
papers soon, Jessie.’ 

‘1 suppose so ; if I have strength 
and courage to go through with it. 
I hope you will not come on the 
first night, Chris.’ 

I was silent, and she was gene- 
rous enough not to exact the pro- 
mise. 

‘At all events, then, if you do 
come I shall have one friend there,’ 
she said. 

‘Not more than one, Jessie?’ 
asked Mr. Glover, in a tone which 
made my heart throb violently. 

Jessie, looking first at me and 
then at Mr. Glover, said that she 
must wish us good-morning, and 
with her parasol hailed an omnibus 
that was passing. 

‘Good-bye, Chris. Will you give 
my love to mother?’ 

‘Yes, Jessie.’ 

She drew me aside, out of the 
hearing of Mr. Glover, and whis- 
pered, ‘Don’t quarrel with him, 
Chris.’ 

‘I will not, Jessie. 
ment. Are you happy?’ 

She cast a swift glance at me, 
and then turned her eyes to the 
ground. ‘I think so, Chris; I am 
not sure.” With this singular ans- 
wer, she pressed my hand, and left 
me. I watched her get into the 
omnibus, and when it was out of 
sight I turned homewards, without 
noticing Mr. Glover. But he was 
at my heels, speaking to me. 

‘How did you gain admission 
into the theatre, young man ?’ he 
said. ‘Did you sneak in, or did 
you tell the doorkeeper a lie? 

‘ That is my business,’ I replied 
calmly ; for 1 was determined to 
keep my promise to Jessie. 

‘ Especially your business, I 
should say—sneaking and lying. 
But unless you wish to find your- 
self in an unpleasant position, I 
should advise you not to make the 
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attempt again. For Jessie’s sake, 
who might not like to hear of your 
getting into trouble, I will look 
over the trespass this once.’ 

* You will overlook it !’ I retorted, 
without any outward exhibition of 
anger. ‘Is the theatre yours, then?” 

‘In your own words, that is my 
business. But I have authority 
there, believe me ; so you must be 
careful. I should, if I were you, 
give over the spying business ; you 
will gain nothing by it. Perhaps, 
however, you have not the manli- 
ness to see that the young lady has 
chosen for herself, and that, as she 
has removed herself from you and 
your common surroundings, there 
is distinct cowardice in your thrust- 
ing yourself upon her. Only a gen- 
tleman can entertain these proper 
sentiments——’ 

‘Such a gentleman as youself, I 
interrupted. 

‘Yes, such a gentleman as I,’ he 
said, with a frown ; ‘and not only 
that, but one who knows how to 
resent impertinence and_black- 
guardly interference.’ 

I left him suddenly; if I had 
not done so he would have fastened 
a quarrel upon me. _I saw clearly 
that this was his desire ; but I dis- 
appointed him. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


OLD MAC EXPRESSES HIS OPINION 
OF MR. GLOVER. 


THE only person to whom I 
spoke of my interview with Jessie 
was my mother, and even to her I 
did not relate all that had passed. 

‘Is she coming to see us, my 
dear ?’ my mother asked. 

I answered that she had given 
no hint of any such intention. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said my mother, ‘ Mr. 
Glover being by restrained her.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I replied curtly. 

As the tone in which I spoke de- 
noted that I did not wish to con- 
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tinue the conversation, my mother 
said nothing more. Not that she 
had grown indifferent to the sub- 
ject upon which we were convers- 
ing, but that she studied my moods 
more closely than ever. Her heart 
had never been stirred by such 
tender love for me as during 
this time; it showed itself in a 
thousand little undemonstrative 
ways, and with a delicate cunning 
which I am sure has never been 
excelled, she said and did precisely 
the things which were most com- 
forting to me. I have only her to 
thank that my sorrow did not make 
a cynic of me. 

My thoughts ran so much upon 
Mr. Glover, that I dreamt of him 
frequently in connection with some 
singular fancies. The principal per- 
sons who played parts in these 
dreams were we two and Jessie. 
In one of my dreams he was stand- 
ing on a height, with his fingers to 
his mouth, curling his moustache 
into it as usual; I stood below, at 
a great distance from him; and 
Jessie was midway between us. 
He was beckoning to Jessie, saying 
in 2 boastful tone that he was a 
gentleman and a man of honour, 
and Jessie was walking towards 
him. In another of my dreams he 
was standing over me, preaching 
the same text. In another, Turk 
was very seriously impressing upon 
me the fact that Mr. Glover came 
from a highly-respectable family, 
and that it was a thing to be proud 
of. This was the leading idea of 
all my dreams. 

I did not go again to see Jessie 
at the rehearsals. I knew I had 
no right to be in the theatre on 
those occasions, and I did not in- 
tend to give Mr. Glover a chance 
of placing me in an unpleasant 
position. I had scarcely a hope 


of seeing Jessie at our house; my 
mother thought differently, saying 
that in certain things she was sel- 
dom mistaken, and this was one of 
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them. It was known to me that 
she had never ceased making in- 
quiries for uncle Bryan, and that 
she had taken many and many a 
journey about London in the hope 
of finding him. I did not question 
her as to the result of these in- 
quiries, and she herself was silent 
on the subject. 

‘Oh,’ said Josey West to me, a 
couple of days after I had seen 
Jessie, ‘so you've seen her.’ 

‘Yes, Josey,’ I replied, ‘I have 
seen her.’ 

‘And never told me! she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Why should I tell you, Josey? 
You have kept things from me 
which I think you might have told 
me, without doing any great harm.’ 

‘Do you, my sweet child? How 
wise we are, to be sure! But I 
don’t blame you. What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. I tell you what, Chris! On 
the first night that Jessie plays, you 
and I will go arm-in-arm to the 
theatre.’ 

‘No, we will not.’ 

‘Why, my sweet child ? she in- 
quired, not in the least disturbed 
by my abrupt tone. 

‘Because I have not made up 
my mind whether I shall be there.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! she said, with a 
little laugh. 

I was not ingenuous in my 
reply, for I had quite resolved to 
go, and to go early. During the 
days that intervened between my 
meeting with Jessie and her an- 
nounced first appearance I was 
very busy with important work. 
This kept me close to my bench, 
and I did not have time even to 
visit Turk, but it did not prevent 
me from thinking constantly of 
Jessie. What would be the result 
if she made a great success? 
Would she grow into a fine lady, 
and would her picture be in all the 
shop-windows? What was the 
nature of the connection between 
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her and Mr. Glover? What were 
her feelings now towards her 
father? I found a hundred dif- 
ferent answers to these questions, 
not one of which brought any 
satisfaction or consolation to me. 
But I could not relinquish the con- 
sideration of them, and, in the 
usual way, I extracted from them 
as much unhappiness as they would 
fairly yield. 

My mother knew where I was 
going when I prepared myself on 
the evening that Jessie was to 
make her first appearance before 
the public, and as she kissed me 
she said she did not expect me 
home very early. I nodded, and 
left her. I could not trust myself 
to speak, for I felt as though my 
own fate were about to be definitely 
decided by the issue of this night’s 
events. I arrived at the theatre 
before the time announced for the 
opening of the doors, and to my 
surprise, instead of finding, as I 
expected, a great mass of people 
pressing towards the entrances, I 
found a few scores of persons 
standing loosely about the closed 
doors, grumbling and wondering 
at notices which were pasted on 
the walls to the effect that in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of 
the new actress the opening of the 
theatre was postponed. ‘The dis- 
appointment to those assembled 
was the greater because the play in 
which Jessie was to appear was 
the first dramatic work of a new 
author, who, although his name 
was not given on the bills, it was 
said was a nobleman well known 
in fashionable circles. While I was 
reading the notice, and tormenting 
myself with the idea that Jessie 
must be seriously ill, Turk accosted 
me. 

‘ Hallo, Chris,’ he said, hooking 
his arm in mine; ‘this is a sur- 
prise, isn’t it?’ 

‘Is Jessie very ill, Turk? I 
asked anxiously. 
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He looked at me inquiringly, 
seemingly in doubt as to whether 
I was in earnest in asking the ques- 
tion. I repeated it. 

‘I do not think so,’ he replied. 

‘ Have you seen her lately, Turk ?” 

‘Not since Saturday, Chris ; 
then she appeared to be well. 
That notice is only put up as an 
excuse. There’s a hitch with the 
author, or the lessee, or the man 
who advances the money, I expect.’ 

‘I should like to know if Jessie 
is really well,’ I said. 

‘Go round to my shop, then ; 
here’s the key. I'll make inquiries 
and come to you soon.’ 

I went to the shop, and unlock- 
ed the door, and as it was dark in- 
side, I lit the gas. I had not been 
in the place many minutes before 
old Mac poked in his head. 

‘I saw a light,’ he said, entering, 
and closing the door behind him. 
‘Ah, Chris, my son; it’s you, is it? 
This is a rum go, isn’t it? Where’s 
Turk ?” 

‘He'll be here presently. You 
mean about the theatre, don’t you ?” 

‘I do, my son. So our fair 
friend doesn’t make her appear- 
ance after all. Well, the loss is the 
public’s. The stage is going to 
the dogs. Going! Gone, I should 
say. Not conducted on straight 
principles, my son. Elements in- 
troduced into the management of 
theatrical matters which have no 
business there at all. Where's 
your school for acting nowadays, 
I should like to know. How do 
men and women come to be ac- 
tors and actresses? Where’s the 
education for the profession ? 
Once upon a time—ah, well, no 
matter. Drown dull care. Any- 
thing to drink about ?) He looked 
around for the desired bottle. I 
could not assist him in his search, 
and did not desire to do so, for it 
seemed to me that he had already 
had a glass too much. ‘ Closed 
through the indisposition of the 
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new actress!’ he continued. ‘That’s 
the way the public is gulled. There 
are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy. Look here, my son. 
A word in your ear.’ 

This word in my ear was a 
whispered request for a trifling loan 
of two shillings and sevenpence. 
He always asked for loans in a 
whisper, even when there was no 
third person neer. It was not the 
first time I had lent old Mac small 
sums of money, and I pulled three 
shillings from my pocket, not hav- 
ing the coins for the exact sum. 
He gravely gave me fivepence 
change. 

‘Thank you, my son,’ he said, 
‘and now, a word to the wise. On 
a certain morning you and I went 
to the Rialto—no, to a rehearsal 
in which our fair friend took part.’ 

* Ves,” 

‘You confided your woes to me, 
not in words perhaps, but in look, 
accent, manner. Old Mac knows 
the signs. The liquid eye, the 
tremulous tone, the sighs that come 
unbidden. I saw them all, my 
son, and my sympathising breast 
received them as a sacred deposit. 
You remember the lines I quoted : 
“ Her lips to mine how often did 
she join!” But I see that you are 
impatient, my son. You said to 
me then that you believed that I 
was your friend. I answered in 
suitable terms. ‘The word to the 
action, the action to the word. 
Shake hands, my son.’ By this 
time I had fully made up my mind 
that old Mac was tipsy, although 
he was as steady as a rock ; it was 
only his voice that betrayed him. 
‘To continue. You drew my at- 
tention to two persons who shall 
be nameless, one of whom was 
paying attentions to the other, and 
you asked what it meant. I replied 
in general terms, and after warn- 
ing you to beware of the green- 
eyed monster, I said that I would 
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find out, in a quiet way, what those 
intentions meant, and that I would 
let you know, in a quiet way. Am 
I correct, and do you follow me ?’ 
I said that he was quite correct, 
and that I was following his words. 
*I placed myself at once in com- 
munication with our fair friend ——’ 
I was surprised into an exclama- 
tion by this information. In no 
way disturbed, old Mac went on. 
‘I did. I placed myself at once 
in communication with our fair 
friend ——’ 
‘You did not mention my name, 
I hope,’ I could not help saying. 
‘Was I born yesterday, do you 
think, my son, or the day be- 
fore? I had some slight acquaint- 
ance with our fair friend, as you 
know, and I threw myself in her 
way. That is what I mean when 
I say I placed myself in communi- 
cation with her. I read her part 
for her, and gave her a hint or two, 
which she received and thanked 
me for in a manner very different 
from some lady stars I could men- 
tion, who think themselves above 
tuition because they have pretty 
faces, and because they happen 
to have made a third- or a fourth- 
rate success. They come to grief 
in the long-run, my son, these 
clever ladies. They shine for a 
little while, with much outside 
pushing and puffing, and then, Out, 
out, brief candle! Our fair friend 
is a different kind of creature. Sheis 
amiability, sweetness, and modesty 
combined, and when the old actor 
ventured to throw out a hint or 
twoas to emphasis in certain places, 
as to appropriate action, as to where 
and how a point could be made, 
she received them with gratitude 
and deference. Damme, my son! 
the old actor could not help wish- 
ing he was a thirty years younger 
man ; and then again he was glad 
he wasn’t, because it might have 
interfered with the chances of a 
young friend of his, whom he sees 


before him now. But if I don’t 
hurry on with my story, you will be 
applying to me Hannlet’s words to 
Polonius, “ These tedious old fools!” 
The old actor doesn’t mind giving 
himself arub, you see. Well, hav- 
ing fairly established himself in the 
sweet graces of the young lady, old 
Mac, from his point of observation, 
kept one eye steadily fixed upon a 
certain gentleman whose name 
commences with G, and who seems 
to have a habit of biting his nails 
—a sign of ill-temper, my son. Old 
Mac was on the watch, my son— 
“ On the Watch,” a fine title for a 
drama, and I wish I had time to 
write it. This gentleman whose 
name commences with G did not 
appear to relish the observation of 
the old actor, which was not, for 
that reason, relaxed, depend upon 
it. And now, eld Mac has but 
few words to add. If, having 
reason to suspect the honesty of 
the intentions of this gentleman 
whose name commences with a G, 
the old actor sounded him artfully, 
and learnt enough to convince him 
that his suspicions were correct, 
and if, being thus satisfied or dis- 
satisfied, the old actor gradually 
and delicately opened a certain 
young lady’s eyes to the true state 
of affairs, you may depend that 
he did it partly out of the friend- 
ship he entertains for a fine young 
fellow—shake hands, my son— 
partly out of his contempt for a 
certain person whose fingers are 
always playing with his moustache, 
but chiefly out of his admiration 
for a young lady whose beauty, 
grace, virtue, and modesty are un- 
paralleled in the experience of an 
old fellow who has seen the world, 
and knows the stuff that men and 
women are made of.’ 

Ambiguous as this speech was 
—and old Mac seemed to make 
it purposely mysterious, and to 
enjoy it—I thoroughly understood 
it, and I thanked the speaker cor- 
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dially. My heart felt lighter after 
it, and when Turk returned—old 
Mac being gone—I met him with 
a smile on my face. 

‘Has any one been here, Chris ? 
he asked, as he entered. 

‘Only old Mac; it is scarcely 
two minutes since he left.’ 

‘No one else?” 

‘No, Turk. Have you found 
out about Jessie ?” 

‘I have reason to believe she 
is quite well, replied Turk, ‘and 
that the notice is only a blind. I 
thought Mr. Glover might have 
called.’ 

* No; he has not been here. Did 
you expect to see him ?” 

Turk, without replying to my 
question, commenced to walk up 
and down his shop, which un- 
usual proceeding on his part caused 
me to observe him more closely. 
A strange expression of trouble 
and perplexity was on his face, and 
I questioned him concerning it. 

‘I asked you once,’ he said, 
somewhat awkwardly, ‘if you were 
in trouble. You will remember it 
—on the anniversary of Jessie's 
birthday.’ 

‘I remember, Turk.’ 

‘Yours, you said, was not a 
money trouble.’ 

‘ But yours is, Turk ?” 

‘Yes; chiefly. Partly my own, 
partly another person’s. Chris, if 
I speak vaguely, it is because I am 
on my parole ; I mustn’t break my 
word. Now we can trust one 
another, I think ? 

‘I am sure I can trust you, Turk.’ 

* And that is just what I want,’ 
he said, with a perplexed look. 

‘What is ? 

‘Trust. It is a tremendous mis- 
fortune, sometimes, to be a poor 
hard-up devil, not to be able to lay 
one’s hand on a five-pound note. 
Generally, it doesn’t matter; asa 
rule, I am happy enough with half 
a crown in my pocket, and owing 
no man anything. Chris, I want 
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a large sum of money. Can you 
tell me where to borrow it on my 
word of honour ?” 

‘How much, Turk ?’ 

‘ Eighty pounds.’ 

I had more than that saved out 
of my earnings. 

‘I can lend it to you, Turk,’ I 
said quite gladly. 

‘ You, Chris ! Your own money ?” 

‘My own money—money that 
I have saved.’ 

‘ And you will lend it to me on 
that security ?’ 

‘What better do I want from 
you, Turk ?’ 

He resumed his walk, and was 
silent for a few moments. When 
he paused before me, there was a 
soft bright light in his eyes. 

‘It’s good to have a friend. But, 
first, let me tell you. Only twenty 
pounds of the eighty are for my- 
self. I want that sum to pay off 
my debt to Mr. Glover. The other 
sixty is for another person ; and I 
shall be quite twelve months in 
paying you back.’ 

‘I am satisfied, and more so, be- 
cause you will be free, and out of Mr. 
Glover’s clutches. I can give you 
the money to-night. Mother has it.’ 

‘Is it all you have saved, Chris?’ 

‘No; I shall have a little left.’ 

‘Then, when I’ve paid Mr. 
Glover, I can give you a bill of 
sale over my stock.’ He looked 
round upon his wigs and other 
theatrical property. ‘It is worth 
the money.’ 

‘I can't lend to you upon that 
security, Turk. The first you men- 
tioned is the only security I can 
accept.’ 

He laughed a little huskily. 

‘All right, Chris, my boy. I'll 
borrow the money on those terms. 
This may be a good night’s work 
for all of us. I never thought that 
Turk West’s word would be good 
for eighty pounds. But stranger 
things than that might occur, eh, 
Chris ?” 
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I acquiesced, although I had not 
the slightest idea of his meaning. 

‘If you knew,’ he continued, 
‘the relief it will be to me to get 
out of Mr. Glover's clutches, as 
you called it, you would be sur- 
prised.’ 

I was sufficiently surprised at 
the .change that was apparent in 
his tone, concerning Mr. Glover, 
whom he had hitherto extolled so 
highly. 

‘Curse all professional money- 
lenders, I say!’ he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. ‘And if ever I believe 
again in a man with a handle on 
the top of his head, my name’s not 
Turk West.’ 

I could not help laughing at 
these singular words. 

‘ Ah, you may laugh, Chris; but 
when he sat in that chair—the very 
one you are sitting in now, Chris, 
my boy—for the first time last 
week, and asked me to shampoo 
him, and I felt the knob, it made 
me curious. I thought he had 
been fighting, or had knocked his 
head against something, but he 
told me he was born with it. That 
sort of thing runs in families, I 
should say. If he had it, his 
father must have had it before 
him. Look here, Chris ; you are 
good at figures—I never was. See 
how I stand with him.’ 

He produced some papers and 
receipts, all of which bore reference 
to the account he had with Mr. 
Glover. I examined them, and 
found that he had paid Mr. Glover 
a large interest for the money he 
had borrowed. He had already 
paid the full sum of seventy-five 
pounds advanced, and there were 
still, as he himself had calculated, 
twenty pounds odd to be paid 
before he could call himself free. 
I made out a clear statement, and 
gave it to Turk. 

‘Mr. Glover has managed to 
make a large profit out of you, 
Turk,’ 





‘Yes, and I don’t know how it 
has been done. I was to pay ten 
per cent for the money, I under- 
stood; but what with one thing and 
another—lawyer’s charges, drawing 
up of deeds that were not required, 
I am sure, signing of printed 
papers, inquiry fees, and a dozen 
other things—it has come to a 
deal more.’ 

‘I see that you only received 
sixty-five pounds,’ I said, busy over 
another calculation. 

‘ That is all.’ 

‘So that,’ I continued, having 
finished my calculation’ which I 
handed to Turk, ‘when you pay 
the balance to-morrow, Mr. Glover 
will have received at the rate of at 
least sixty per cent per annum for 
the loan. Not much of a friend in 
that, Turk ?’ 

‘No, I should say not; Ihave 
only rightly understood this, and 
other things in connection with 
Mr. Glover as well, within the last 
week.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ I ventured to say, 
‘you do not now think me so un- 
reasonable in the dislike I took to 
him.’ 

‘It is I who was wrong, Chris, 
my boy. I see that now.’ 

‘Do you know, Turk, it pleases 
me in some way to be convinced 
that he is not the soul of honour, 
as you tried to make me believe.’ 

‘There, there, Chris—let’s say 
no more about him.’ 

‘We'll be done with him pre- 
sently. I don’t know how it was, 
but I suspected and disliked him 
from the first. That trick of his of 
curling his moustache into his 
mouth—old Mac told me he bites 
his nailsk——’ 

I cannot tell what it was that 
made me pause suddenly here, but 
pause I did, and the sentence was 
not concluded. 

‘Do you know where Jessie 
lives, Turk ?” 

‘Yes, Chris, but you mustn’t ask 
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me to tell you. I am on my pa- 
role. He repeated this statement 
with a certain air of enjoyment. 

‘Very well,’ I said. ‘But can 
you tell me when Jessie is likely to 
make her appearance——’ 

He interrupted me, and asked 
me as a favour to change the sub- 
ject; and as I saw that I made 
him uneasy by my questions, I dis- 
continued them. He walked home 
with me, and I gave him the money. 

‘Il wonder,’ he said, as he 
pocketed it, ‘that you haven't 
asked me what I wanted the other 
sixty pounds for.’ 

‘IT have been going to ask half 
a dozen times,’ I replied, ‘ but I 
thought it might be another of 
your secrets.’ 

‘It is a secret,’ he said with a 
smile. ‘And if you had asked, I 
shouldn’t have told you.’ 

Certainly, Turk was playing a 
most mysterious part ; but I trusted 
him thoroughly, knowing what a 
good fellow he was. 

My mother was surprised to see 
me home so early, and more so 
when she heard what had taken 
place. 

‘I have a presentiment, my dear,’ 
she said, ‘ that this is going to turn 
out a fortunate night for us.’ 

We went to the shop in the 
course of the night, and there was 
Josey West behind the counter, 
as busy as a bee, serving the cus- 
tomers, and chattering away like 
any magpie. Uncle Bryan would 
scarcely have known the shop. 
Josey had had it cleaned and 
painted, and the scales and counter, 
and nests of drawers in which the 
spices and more valuable commodi- 
ties were kept, had been so smart- 
ened up that they looked like new. 
You could see your face in every 
bit of brass about the place. Dur- 
ing a lull in the business, Josey 
came into the little parlour where 
we were sitting. 

‘It’s wonderful,’ she said; ‘we've 
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taken eleven shillings already for 
pills and mixture. I’m beginning 
to get frightened. If an inspector 
of something or other were to come 
in and analyse us, I should drop 
down in a fit. Turk says there’s 
nothing to be afraid of, but I’m 
not so sure of that.’ Presently, 
however, she derived consolation 
from the reflection that, after all, 
the medicine could not possibly do 
any one any harm. 

* Have you been to the theatre, 
Josey ? I asked. 

‘If you ask no questions, my 
sweet child,’ was her reply, ‘ you’ll 
be told no stories. Theatres! As 
if I haven’t something a thousand 
times more important to attend to!’ 

For all that, she found time to 
have a quiet chat with Turk, and 
when he went away she called me 
into the shop, and saying she had 
something very particular to whis- 
per to me, kissed me instead of 
making any communication; by 
which sign I knew that Turk had 
told her of the money I had lent 
him. She shut up the shop earlier 
than usual, and we had supper to- 
gether. I had not had a meal in 
the little parlour for many months, 
and my mind was filled with the 
memorable incidents in my life 
with which the room was con- 
nected. It was just such a night 
as that on which Jessie had tap- 
ped at the door, years ago, when 
uncle Bryan was asleep, and my 
mother and I were sitting quietly 
together. I remembered the story 
I was reading, Piccio/a, and during 
a silence I raised my head to the 
door, with something of expecta- 
tion in my mind. I dismissed the 
fancy instantly, but it was not un- 
pleasant to me to think of what 
had occurred on that night—the 
conversation in the shop between 
Jessie and my mother, the awaking 
of uncle Bryan, and the first pas- 
sage-at-arms between the child and 
the old man. My mother must 
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have divined the current in which 
my thoughts were running, for she 
took my hand under the table, and 
held it fondly in hers. 

‘I can’t help liking the little 
room after all, mother,’ I said. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
A STRANGE DREAM. 


My mother and I stopped up 
talking until very late on this night. 
The future was not mentioned ; all 
our talk was of the past. My 
mother recalled the reminiscences 
of her younger days, and dwelt 
upon them with affection. She 
drew pictures of her home when 
she was a girl, and told me a great 
deal concerning her parents, and 
especially concerning my grand- 
mother, of whom my own impres- 
sions were so vivid. As though 
she were living her life over again, 
she travelled from those days 
gradually to the day upon which 
she first saw my father, and in ten- 
der tones related many incidents 
of their courtship which I had never 
before heard. She required a great 
deal of coaxing before she would 
speak of her courting days, but I 
led her on artfully from one thing 
to another, and listened to her with 
delight. On such occasions as this 
my mother seemed to grow twenty 
years younger ; her face grew fresh- 
er, rounder, and in her eyes the 
soft light of youth lived again. 
Then came the description of her 
wedding-day, and she laughed or 
grew pensive as she recalled the 
names of those who were present, 
stopping occasionally, until I said, 
‘Yes, mother, and then,’—upon 
which she took up my words, say- 
ing, ‘And then, my dear,’—and 
proceeded with her descriptions. 
When, in the course of her narra- 
tion, I came into the world, I was 
able to take a larger share in the 
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conversation, and I added my ex- 
perience to hers. We were by turns 
grave and merry, according to the 
nature of our reminiscences. My 
grandmother’s peculiarities, her 
death, the search for the long 
stocking, and the picture of Snag- 
gletooth ripping open the beds and 
the arm-chairs, and sitting on the 
floor with his hair full of feathers ; 
then on to my father’s burial, and 
my illness, and the removal farther 
and farther away from our native 
town until we found ourselves in 
London—scarcely anything, except 
what was painful, was left unspo- 
ken of. 

‘And there’s an end to it all, 
mother,’ I said, when we had 
brought the reminiscences up to 
the very night upon which we were 
conversing. 

‘No, my dear,’ she replied, with 
a tender shake of her head, ‘not 
an end; there are brighter pages 
to come in my darling’s life.’ 

‘Do you know, mother,’ I said, 
as I stood by her side at the door 
of her bedroom, ‘I have often 
thought of grandmothers long 
stocking, and fancied that one day 
we should find a treasure some- 
where.’ 

My mother laughed. 

‘Why, my dear, where on earth 
would you look for it? We have 
not a thing left that belonged to 
your grandmother.’ 

‘Yes, we have ; you don’t forget 
that brown monkey-man that used 
to stand on the mantelshelf and 
wag its head at us?” 

‘I remember it perfectly, dear 
child ; you don’t mean to say you 
have kept it all this time ? 

‘It is in my box now; I shall 
take it out to-night, and have a 
look at it.’ 

‘You don’t suppose the treasure 
isin that?’ said my mother, laughing. 

‘No; though Jessie and I did 
think one day that we had made a 
discovery. Geod-night, mother.’ 

Ss 
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*Good-night, dear child, and 
God bless you. Remember, my 
dear, there are brighter days to 
come, and your mother will live to 
see them.’ 

That, before she went to sleep, 
she prayed for those brighter days, 
I was certain, but I scarcely dared 
to hope that what she so fondly 
desired would ever take place. 

Before I went to bed I took 
from my box the stone image of the 
brown monkey-man ; it was at the 
very bottom of my box, which I 
had not opened for many months, 
for the reason that it contained all 
the sketches I had made of Jessie, 
and which I had put away when I 
lost her. But for these, and the 
tender thought which they excited, 
I should have given more attention 
to the stone image, which looked 
uglier and more repulsive than ever. 
How such a hideous thing could 
be considered an ornament it puz- 
zled me to. think ; but it occurred 
to me that there were more fla- 
grant violations of art than this. 
On the previous day I had seen a 
ghastly death’s-head pin in the cra- 
vat of a coxcomb, who seemed very 
proud of it. I set the image of the 
monkey-man on the mantelshelf, 
and slowly replaced the sketches 
in my box, lingering over them with 
fond regret. 

Among them I found a sketch 
with the name of ‘ Anthony Bull- 
pit’ at the foot, and I remembered 
that it was a fancy drawing I had 
made of my grandmother's lover, 
after reading the account of his 
arrest by the detective Vinnicombe, 
elsewhere narrated ; a sneaking fi- 
gure was Anthony Bullpit, as I had 
represented him, with his hang-dog 
look and hypocritical face, gnaw- 
ing at his finger-nails. I pushed it 
out of sight, and turned again to 
the contemplation of my sketches 
of Jessie, over which I spent a sad 
and tender quarter of an hour. 
Then, with a sigh, I closed the 
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box and locked it, and went to 
bed. It was my habit of a night 
to lie awake for a few minutes with 
the candle alight on a chair close 
to my bed. Generally I passed 
these minutes in reading, but on 
this night ‘I lay a-thynkinge,’ and 
did not open my book. Directly 
opposite the head of my bed was 
the mantelshelf, with the smoke- 
dried monkey ofa man in stone on 
it, and this was the last thing that 
presented itself to my sight before 
I blew out the light. Restless as 
I was with the events of the even- 
ing, and with the conversation 
which had taken place between my 
mother and myself, I was tired 
enough to fall asleep within a very 
few moments. But I was not too 
tired to dream; my body was 
asleep, but my imagination was 
never more active. To me, the 
most wonderful feature in the phy- 
siology of dreams has always been 
the fact that Time, the dominant 
and inexorable tyrant which rules 
and guides our course, and regu- 
lates the passions and emotions of 
life, is in our sleep utterly set at 
naught ; a lifetime is compressed in 
a moment, as it were, and between 
waking and sleeping a hundred 
years of history are playedout. I 
think I must have dreamt of every 
important event in my life, and of 
many in the lives of others; they 
presented themselves to me with- 
out coherence or sequence, and 
there was but one consistent fea- 
ture in my fancies—the figure ot 
the monkey-man, which was never 
absent. I dreamt of Snaggletooth 
and Snaggletooth’s wife. She was 
relating the stories of the Cock- 
lane Ghost and Old Mother Ship- 
ton, as she had related them in the 
kitchen on the night my father lay 
dying up-stairs, but in my dream 
she was not speaking to me, but 
tothe monkey-image, which gravely 
wagged its head at her as she pro- 
ceeded ; Snaggletooth was running 
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up and down the stairs, and pok- 
ing in the oddest corners, in his 
search for the long stocking, and 
the monkey-man was assisting him 
frantically, running at his heels, 
and tearing things open with fiend- 
ish haste; I was in the mourning 
coach, following my father’s body 
to the churchyard, and the mon- 
key-man was sitting opposite to 
me, grinning at me ; Snaggletooth 
was Carrying me out of the church- 
yard, and as I opened my eyes, 
the monkey-man, squatting on 
Snaggletooth’s shoulder, squinted 
at me. In the same way the image 
presented itself in every incident 
connected with Jessie and my 
mother and uncle Bryan; and 
when I lay trembling in bed, and 
Jane Painter stood in my bedroom 
in the dark telling me stories of 
blood and murder, the monkey- 
man prowled about the floor, and 
dropped from the ceiling, and 
crept from under my bed, and sat 
on my pillow with its ugly face il- 
lumined. When Jessie knocked 
at the shop-door, as she had done 
years ago for the first time, and 
my mother opened it, the monkey- 
man entered first, and jumped on 
to the table ; and on the night of 
the amateur performance at Josey 
West’s the monkey-man was among 
the audience, seated in a place of 
honour. Suddenly all this chaos 
of persons and circumstances came 
to an end, and there were only 
my grandmother, and I, and the 
monkey-figure sitting together. I 
was in my little low chair, my 
grandmother, very stately and 
grand, was in her arm-chair, and 
the monkey-man was on the man- 
telshelf. Said my grandmother 
in my dream, in a very distinct 
tone, ‘He had a knob on the top 
of his head, and was always eating 
his nails.’ I looked at the mon- 


key-man for confirmation of her 
words, and it said, in a stony voice, 
*‘ He had a knob on the top of his 
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head, and was always eating his 
nails.’ After this confirmation, my 
grandmother continued, ‘ And the 
last time I set eyes on him was on 
my wedding-day.’ Again I looked 
at the monkey-man, and again it 
confirmed my grandmother’s state- 
ment, but with a slight difference 
this time, ‘And the last time we 
set eyes on him was on our wed- 
ding-day.’ Which inference on the 
part of the monkey-man of being 
my grandfather somewhat disturb- 
ed me. Now, at this point of my 
fancies, what on earth brought old 
Mac, the actor, into the scene? 
There he was, however, face to 
face with the monkey-man, who 
questioned him as a lawyer would 
have done. ‘What do you say his 
name commences with ?’ asked the 
monkey-man?’ ‘It commences with 
a G,’ replied old Mac. ‘ And what 
is that habit of his that you sayisa 
sign of ill-temper ?’ asked the mon- 
key-man. ‘Biting his nails,’ re- 
plied old Mac ; ‘he is always atit.’ 
By this time my dream has re- 
solved itself into a court of inquiry ; 
the monkey-man is dressed in a 
wig and gown, which do not hide 
his ugliness ; my grandmother, very 
broad and portly, sits as judge, 
and I, it seems, am in some way 
the criminal whose case is being 
tried, for my grandmother nods 
her head at me continually, and 
says, ‘ Perhaps you will believe me 
now ; all these things happened on 
my wedding-day.’ Old Mac fades 
away, and is replaced by Turk 
West. ‘Curse all professional 
money-lenders, I say,’ he cries; 
‘and if ever I believe again in a 
man with a handle on the top of 
his head, my name’s not Turk 
West.’ ‘Hold your tongue,’ calls 
out the monkey-man ; ‘ who wants 
to know what your name is? We'll 
come to names presently. When 
did you first discover the handle ?” 
‘It isn’t a handle,’ says Turk, in 
correction, ‘its a knob.’ My 
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grandmother nods in confirmation. 
‘He had a knob on the top of his 
head,’ she says, ‘and he was always 
biting his nails.’ ‘I don’t know 
about that,’ says Turk, ‘but his 
fingers are always at his moustache, 
and he is the soul of honour and 
comes from a highly-respectable 
family.’ ‘That he does,’ adds my 
grandmother. ‘ Poor Anthony ! He 
proposed and wished to run away 
with me, but my family stepped in 
and prevented him.’ ‘ Very wrong,’ 
says Turk gravely; ‘wasn’t his 
family respectable enough for them? 
The soul of honour!’ ‘ Quite so,’ 
says my grandmother. ‘ He told 
me, after I had accepted this child’s 
grandfather’ (at this point of my 
dream I become suddenly a child, 
in a pinafore), ‘ that life was value- 
less to him without me, and that 
as he had lost me, he would be 
sure to go to the devil.’ ‘Did he 
go? asks the monkey-man. ‘I al- 
ways found him a man of his word,’ 
replies my grandmother. ‘Now 
attend to me, sir,’ cries the mon- 
key-man, in a bullying tone, turn- 
ing suddenly upon Turk; ‘when 
did you say you first discovered 
this knob?’ ‘Last week,’ replies 
Turk, ‘wher. he sat in that chair’ 
(the chair comes into the dream) 
‘and told me to shampoo him.’ 
‘ You were surprised when you felt 
it?’ asks the monkey-man. ‘ I was,’ 
says Turk, ‘and I asked him if he 
had knocked his head against 
something. He said, no, that he 
was born with it.’ ‘And what was 
the remark,’ continues the monkey- 
man, levelling a threatening finger 
at me, ‘you made to the prisoner 
at the bar?’ ‘I said,’ says Turk, 
‘that that sort of thing runs in 
families, and that if he had it, his 
father must have had it before him.’ 
Suddenly, and as if it were quite in 
the natural order of things, we are 
all listening to the statement of a 
new witness who has risen m Turk's 
place. ‘Iam an officer in the de- 
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tective force, and my name is Vin- 
nicombe. From information re- 
ceived, I went to Liverpool, and 
tracked Anthony Bullpit on board 
the Prairie Bird, bound for Ame- 
rica. “It’s no use making a noise 
about it,” I says to him, as I slip- 
ped the handcuffs on him; “I 
want you, Anthony Bullpit. You 
sha’n’t be done out of a voyage 
across the sea, but Botany Bay's 
the place as’ll suit you best, I 
should think.”’ Here my grand- 
mother brindles up, ‘ You’re an in- 
famous designing creature,’ she 
screams. ‘He is no more guilty 
than Iam.’ ‘ He pleads guilty at 
all events,’ is the detective’s reply. 
‘That is to spite me,’ says my 
grandmother, ‘and to prove that 
he’s a man of his word.’ Then, by 
quite an easy transition, the court 
and the crowd fade away, and my 
grandmother, I, and the monkey- 
figure are again in the little par- 
lour, and she is saying to me, 
‘Your grandfather has much to 
answer for, child. Mr. Bullpit was 
transported for twenty-one years. 
Some wicked people said it was a 
mercy he wasn’t hanged. If he 
had been, I should never have sur- 
vived it. Poor Anthony!’ ‘You 
would like to have a peep at him, 
I daresay,’ says the monkey-man 
to me, my grandmother having dis- 
appeared ; ‘come along, I'll show 
him to you.’ And in the same 
moment we are peeping through 
the keyhole of Turk West’s shop- 
door at the figure of Mr. Glover, 
who sits in the chair with his fin- 
gers at his lips. Here a sudden 
movement or noise partially awakes 
me. 

With all the details of this 
strange dream in my mind I lay 
for a few moments half asleep and 
half awake, endeavouring to bring 
the confused particulars into some 
kind of order; but the only thing 
that was clearto me was the connec- 
tion that had been created bétween 
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Anthony Bullpit and Mr. Glover. 
As I gradually returned to full con- 
sciousness, this connection seemed 
to become something more than a 
fancy. That the knob on Anthony 
Bullpit’s head, of which I heard so 
much from my grandmother’s lips 
in my young days, was reproduced, 
according to Turk West’s testi- 
mony, on the head of Mr. Glover, 
was certainly no fancy; Anthony 
Bullpit bit his nails; Mr. Glover 
had the same objectionable habit. 
Stranger discoveries were made 
every day than the discovery that 
Mr. Glover was Anthony Bullpit’s 
son. If this were so, what be- 
came of Mr. Glover’s boast that 
there was not a stain upon his good 
name, and that his character and 
the character of all his family were 
above reproach? It occurred to 
me here that his ardent desire to 
make people believe this sprang 
from the fact that he had some- 
thing disreputable to conceal. 
What made me so anxious in the 
matter was, that if there were a 
solid foundation to the suspicion, 
and if I could prove a connection 
between Mr. Glover and Anthony 
Bullpit the convict, then I had a 
lever in my hands which I could 
use to good effect against Mr. 
Glover—a lever which | believed 
would cause him at once to cease 
his attentions to Jessie. That he 
had laid her under an obligation to 
him was evident, and he might be 
inclined to persecute her in con- 
sequence. ‘The lever I speak of 
was the printed account by Vinni- 
combe, the detective, of the arrest 
and conviction of Anthony Bullpit 
for the robbery from the bank. 

I rose and lit the candle, and 
taking the mouldy old paper from 
the hollow of the stone monkey- 
figure, I read it carefully. I was 


particularly struck in the reading 
by the description given by the de- 
tective of the peculiarity in An- 
thony Bullpit’s teeth. If that pecu- 
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liarity existed in the teeth of Mr. 
Glover, it would be almost impos- 
sible to resist the conviction that 
he was Anthony Bullpit’s son. I 
set to work at once, and made a 
fair copy of the ‘ Remarkable Dis- 
covery of a Forger by the Cele- 
brated Detective, Mr. Vinnicombe.’ 
At nine o'clock in the morning I 
was in Turk West's shop, with the 
manuscript in my pocket. 





CHAPTER XLVIL. 
EXIT MR. GLOVER. 


TuRK regarded me with sur- 
prise. 

‘ An early visitor, Chris,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘I have come 
on some very particular business. 
When do you pay the balance of 
your debt to Mr. Glover ?’ 

‘I expect him here at twelve 
o’clock. I shall pay him then.’ 

‘Can you give me half an hour 
or so of your undivided attention, 
Turk ? 

‘Certainly I can: a couple of 
hours, if you want them.’ 

‘Then sit down, and read this 
quietly,’ I said, handing him the Re- 
markable Confession, ‘and don’t 
make a remark upon it until you 
have finished.’ 

He read it attentively, and re- 
turned it to me with a thoughtful 
look. 

‘It is cut from an old news- 
paper, printed a good many years 
ago, Turk. Do you find anything 
singular in it?’ 

‘I do; something very singular 
indeed ; but how on earth did you 
come across it, Chris ?’ 

*I will tell you another time. 
First, | want to know what it is 
that strikes you as singular in the 
account.’ 

‘ Well, Chris, there’s the knob in 
this Bullpit’s head j 

* Yes, Turk.’ 
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‘Mr. Glover has one precisely 
similar on his head.’ 

I could scarcely restrain the ex- 
pression of my satisfaction at this 
proof that, without prompting, his 
thoughts were taking the same di- 
rection as mine. 

‘Yes, you told me so, Turk ; 
and that sort of thing runs in fami- 
lies, you said.’ 

*I did say so, and I think so.’ 

‘Mr. Glover said he was born 
with it.’ 

‘Yes, he told me so distinctly,’ 
said Turk, with a puzzled look. 

‘That’s ail right, then. What 
else do you find singular in it, 
Turk ? 

‘Well, there’s that habit of An- 
thony Bullpit’s of biting his nails. 
Mr. Glover does the same.’ 

‘Yes; anything else? I asked 
eagerly. 

‘Well, Chris, the teeth. Mr. 
Glover’s two middle teeth in his 
top jaw have just the kind of slit 
between them that caused the de- 
tective to discover Anthony Bull- 
pit, for all his disguise.’ 

I uttered an exclamation of tri- 
umph. 

* Now, what do you make of all 
this, Turk? Do you think it pos- 
sible that such remarkable peculi- 
arities can exist in two men with- 
out there being a relationship be- 
tween them? ‘Turk, as sure as I 
stand here, Mr. Glover is Anthony 
Bullpit’s son. Don’t interrupt me. 
If he is a convict’s son, what be- 
comes of his good character and 
his unblemished name, of which he 
is always preaching, as you know? 
He trades upon it, Turk—he trades 
upon it; and if it were made public 
that his father was a forger and a 
convicted thief, it would be the 
greatest blow he could receive. 
This man is a scoundrel, Turk ; a 
scoundrel and a hypocrite.’ 

‘I believe he is, Chris,’ said 
Turk, carried away probably by my 
hot words; ‘but what good can 
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come of exposure—what good to 
you, I mean?’ 

‘Why, Turk, are you blind? 
Can’t you see that I can make the 
best use in the world of this strange 
discovery?” 

I told him rapidly what had 
passed between old Mac and me, 
and the opinion which the old actor 
entertained of Mr. Glover, and 
then I developed my own plan of 
action. 

‘It is very simple, Turk. I want 
Mr. Glover immediately to cease 
his attentions to Jessie, whose eyes, 
according to old Mac’s account, 
have only lately been opened to 
his real character. Jessie, I have 
no doubt, is under obligations to 
him ; and he may take advantage 
of this to persecute her. If he does 
this, I shall expose him; but I shall 
first give him a chance of with- 
drawing himself voluntarily. I 
think there will be no reason to 
fear that he will prove an active 
enemy; the proof that I hold will 
take the sting out of him F 

* But,’ interposed Turk, ‘ what if 
these personal marks should be 
mere coincidences, and no relation- 
ship exists between Anthony Bull- 
pit and Mr. Glover?’ 

‘We shall learn that very soon,’ 
I replied. ‘I shall send him this 
copy of the Remarkable Discovery 
with a few words of my own. If 
he is quiet after their receipt, we 
may be sure that our suspicions are 
correct. I know that he is a scoun- 
drel—I have been convinced of 
that all along, Turk, notwithstand- 
ing your defence of him—and I be- 
lieve him to be a coward. We shall 
see. Will you let me be present 
while you are paying him the balance 
you owe him ?’ 

‘I have no objection, Chris.’ 

‘And if I happen to say some- 
thing to him—something to the 
point—you'll not mind, perhaps.’ 

‘Say whatever you like, Chris, 
my boy.’ 
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‘I want a promise from you, 
Turk. Not a word ofall this to 
Jessie.’ 

‘ All right, Chris.’ 

Exactly at twelve o’clock Mr. 
Glover entered the shop. I was in 
the back-room, and I listened quiet- 
ly to the few words that passed, in 
the course of which Turk told Mr. 
Glover that he was enabled to pay 
him the balance of the account be- 
tween them. Mr. Glover said that 
it might stand, if Turk wished, but 
Turk insisted on paying him, and 
produced the money. As Mr. 
Glover was signing the receipt 
to the bond, Turk threw open the 
door of the room in which I was 
sitting, and said, 

‘Chris, perhaps you would not 
mind witnessing Mr. Glover’s sig- 
nature.’ 

Mr. Glover looked up with anger 
in his face, and our eyes met. I 
quietly placed my name on the 
paper as a witness, and then, with 
a glance at Mr. Glover's signature, 
I handed the paper to Turk. 

‘So now, Turk,’ I said, with a 
smile, ‘I am your creditor instead 
of Mr. Glover.’ 

I saw that Turk did not under- 
stand why I made this apparently 
unnecessary statement. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Glover, with a 
sneer, ‘ it is your money, then, with 
which Turk West has paid his 
debt 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Turk is safer 
in my hands than in the hands ofa 
money-lender who charges sixty 
per cent. What was it you said 
yesterday, Turk? Curse all pro- 
fessional money-lenders, wasn’t it ? 
So say I.’ 

Mr. Glover glanced from me to 
Turk, and from Turk to me, while 
his face grew dark with passion. 

‘I have been thinking, Turk,’ I 
continued, regarding Mr. Glover 
steadily, ‘ what would be the value 
of a receipt for money paid, sup- 
posing the name of the person at 
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the foot of the paper is not his 
own. How would it stand in law, 
Mr. Glover? Supposing a person 
whose real name was Bullpit——’ 

I saw instantly that the shot had 
taken effect. The dark shade of 
passion disappeared from Mr. Glo- 
ver’s face, which was now quite 
white. Added to this, the startled 
exclamation which escaped him 
was a sufficient confirmation. 

‘You shall hear from me,’ he said, 
in a thick voice, as he turned to 
leave the shop. 

‘You shall hear from me first,’ I 
replied ; ‘within two hours I will 
leave a letter for you at your house.’ 

I wrote my letter at once in Turk’s 
shop. The substance of it was that 
I enclosed a copy of an account 
of the arrest and conviction of a 
criminal well known in Hertford 
many years ago ; that this criminal 
had on his person peculiar marks 
which were almost certain to be 
transmitted to his children; that 
the history of this criminal was 
known only to me and Turk West ; 
that the secret of it would be faith- 
fully kept ifthe person to whom my 
letter was addressed would imme- 
diately cease to honour with his at- 
tentions any of the lady friends of 
the writer; and that if this condi- 
tion were not accepted and carried 
out in its full letter and spirit, means 
would be immediately adopted for 
making public the Remarkable Dis- 
covery, and the subsequent history 
of the forger and thief. I did not 
mention any names, but Turk West 
said that Mr. Glover would under- 
stand my meaning. I left the letter 
with its enclosure at Mr. Glover's 
house, and received no answer. 
Three days afterwards Turk came 
to tell me that Mr. Glover had left 
on a tour to Germany. 

‘I have other news for you as 
well,’ he said; ‘the theatre in which 
Jessie was to have appeared is let 
to a French Company for three 
months.’ 
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I asked Turk no questions, re- ed that day with a heart less sad 
membering what he had said as to than it had been for many a long 
his being on his parole, but I work- month past. 
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An’ oh, I was sae blithesome then, 
Heigho and heigho ! 
Hoo lang ago I dinna ken, 
Heigho and heigho! 
But did I mght or did I wrang, 
The leelang day I gaily sang: 
* Heigho and heigho ! 
Gie me a lass to love me, 
A bright blue sky above me, 
An’ oh, I’m happy then!’ 


But, oh, it pleased the Fates to sen’, 
Heigho and heigho! 
An angel lassie doun to men, 
Heigho and heigho! 
And did I right or did I wrang, 
The leelang day I gaily sang: 
‘ Heigho and heigho! 
I hae a lass doth love me, 
A bright blue sky above me!’ 
Oh, I was happy then. 


But, oh, it pleased the Fates to sen’, 
Heigho and heigho ! 
And take my lassie back agen, 
Heigho and heigho! 
And did I right or did I wrang, 
The leelang night I sadly sang, 
Heigho and heigho! 
‘A sweet, sweet lass did love me; 
She’s in the heaven above me.’ 
Heartbroken was I then! 
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A STORY OF IRELAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





My ancestors had been settled for 
generations in the vicinity of a 
small seaport in the west of Ire- 
land. I doubt if richer or more 
varied scenery is to be met with 
anywhere. Landwards stretches 
a broad lake studded with green 
islands, and begirt by lofty hills, 
most of the latter being wooded to 
the top. On every commanding 
point stands a ruined stronghold ; 
and in every one of the many 
pleasant valleys mouldered a long- 
deserted shrine. While some of 
these ruins are renowned in his- 
tory, all have their traditions of 
surpassing interest, even when told 
by the rude peasants. 

Westwards the narrow harbour 
expands into a wide bay, which, in 
its turn, opens out into the illimit- 
able ocean. The coast is a wild 
one ; it consists, in great part, of a 
range of stupendous cliffs stretch- 
ing for miles, and rising in many 
places more than a thousand feet 
sheer above the water. 

What with its magnificent scen- 
ery and its wild legends, S— and 
its neighbourhood is precisely the 
spot to nourish the spiit of poetry 
and adventure. 

Our family was one of eight or 
nine which had divided two coun- 
ties between them in the time of 
James I. Towards the close of 
the iast century, the period of my 
story, its prosperity had long been 
on the decline. A succession of 
representatives given to duelling, 
gambling, drinking, rollicking, and 
unlimited hospitality, had sadly di- 
minished its resources. They were 
a race unusually reckless for even 
the Ireland of the olden time. A 


fair specimen of them was my 
grandfather. While yetamere youth 
he had succeeded to the head- 
ship of the house, with its fortunes 
and its liabilities. The latter in- 
cluded a feud with a neighbouring 
clan, the commencement of which 
nobody remembered, but which 
had been transmitted from sire to 
son, exasperating asit went. Three 
months never passed without riot 
and homicide—sometimes on an 
extensive scale—between the par- 
ties. 

As it happened, the Gregg chief- 
tain of the day was also young, 
though some years the senior of my 
grandfather—a fine powerful man 
of twenty-six. Fortune willed that 
the pair should become rivals in 
love, both wooing the beauty of 
the province. She was indeed a 
beauty. I saw her fifty years later, 
withered with age and worn with 
troubles of no ordinary kind, yet 
still handsome ; and her portrait, 
taken in her prime, fully justified 
the high praise awarded to her at- 
tractions in song, and the still 
higher praise included in the fiery 
affections which they excited, and 
in the deeds as fiery to which they 
impelled. Here I shall take leave 
to remark that the world contains 
no finer specimens of humanity 
than abound among the higher 
classes of Western Ireland. In 
the case of my grandmother, a 
strong infusion of Spanish blood 
had added the dash and brilliance 
of the South to the native grace 
of the ‘handsome Hamiltons.’ 

My grandfather, one of the wild- 
est spirits of his age and country, 
was an enthusiastic sportsman. 
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He delighted in high excitement, 
was an unerring shot and a daring 
horseman, and no less skilful in 
handling sail and oar than in guid- 
ing the steed. Indeed, ‘little’ 
Allan Grant’s desperate feats and 
hairbreadth escapes to this day 
form the theme of fireside story in 
the land of his birth. He was 
about the last of mortals whom one 
would think of turning rhymer. 
But love effects strange transfor- 
mations. I have before me a bun- 
dle of mildewed papers, written 
over with verses addressed to 
‘Pretty Fanny Hamilton.’ They 
might be more polished, perhaps, 
but they could hardly be more 
earnest and original, or more free 
from affectation and conceit. The 
following carries with it its own 
explanation : 

‘Full thirty long minutes or more 

Have | been awaiting her here : 


She never delay'd so before, 
And won't come at all now, I fear, 


To tease one like this is a shame, 
I begin to suspect ‘tis a plan; 

But the worst of it is—I can't blame ; 
For who could be angry with Fan? 


When met by her smile, who could frown ? 
Or chide ‘neath the glance of her eye? 

If a man on that face could look down 
Reproving, that man is not I. 


And yet, if I thought she beguiled, 
For another annoying me so, 

By Jove! I should go downright wild ; 
Nor spare her while squashing the beau!’ 


That last verse is characteristic ; and 
so, also, are the following verses : 


‘Within me rises passion's flood, 

Contemptuous of control : 

I am a thing of flesh and blood, 
Of sense as well as soul. 

Then wherefore, Fanny, thus reprove— 
As now and then you do? 

1 love you as a man should love 
A woman such as you, 


I want your clasp—I want your kiss— 
I want—oh, why conceal ? 

For me there is no other bliss 
In all the earth to feel. 

Does speech so plain your anger move, 
Dear Fanny? Y¢ és true— 

J love you as a man should love 
A woman such as you,’ 


Nor less in character are the fol- 
lowing, the last of my grand- 
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father’s rhymes which I shall cite 
for the present : 
‘Your lip preaches duty—I look at that lip ; 
And then, darling, how can I miss it ? 
Naughty thoughts by the score through this 


brain of mine skip, 
Each one of them bidding me—‘‘ Kiss 
it!” 


Your frowns give additional charms to your 

Thetis still further Love's fetter ; 

Your wrath throws you into new postures 
of grace, 

And makes me but like you the better.’ 

My ancestor’s rival was favoured 
of the relatives of the beauty ; and 
my ancestor was favoured of the 
beauty herself, whose heart was 
completely carried away by the 
impetuosity of the frank fearless 
rhymer. In those stormy days, 
however, the relatives of Irish 
beauty were accustomed to bestow 
it in marriage without much regard 
to the feelings of its possessor. 
And so ‘ Pretty Fanny,’ as she was 
called to the day of her death, was 
condemned to wed Mr. Gerald 
Gregg, though the fact that her 
affections were fixed elsewhere was 
notorious. Her prayers and her 
tears were unavailing to move the 
despots of the domestic circle. 
Her threats—for a beauty of spirit 
can threaten—were despised. And 
when she took to pining, they 
merely remarked with a laugh, 
* Marriage will soon rouse her out 
of that.’ 

But if they treated Pretty Fanny 
thus lightly, they took another 
course with her lover. When he 
avowed, as he soon did, that he 
would make her his own ‘in spite 
of all the Greggs and Hamiltons 
in existence,’ every precaution that 
prudence could suggest was adopt- 
ed. This, be it remembered,was the 
era of abduction, and ‘Little Al- 
lan’ was just the man to conduct 
an abduction with success. Here, 
perhaps, it may be as well to ex- 
plain the cognomen which, as in 
the case of most other Irish gentle- 
men of the day, attached to him. 
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A man standing five feet seven, 
and weighing over fifteen stone, 
can hardly be termed ‘little.’ But 
Allan Grant was so broad in the 
shoulder and so massive of limb, 
that his height was quite out of pro- 
portion with his width, and really 
made him look somewhat dwarfish. 

Little Allan was daring, full of 
stratagem, and not to be moved 
from a purpose, even if Satan and 
all his host stood in the way. The 
Hamiltons therefore, not consider- 
ing their country residence safe 
from his practices, removed to a 
house in the centre of the town. 
This they barricaded and garri- 
soned, planting iron bars in all 
the windows, strengthening the 
outer doors, stationing sentinels 
behind the house, and keeping 
watch and ward within ; in fact, 
taking all the measures of people 
expecting siege and storm; while 
the beauty was confined to a cham- 
ber three stories from the ground. 

My grandfather made several 
attempts to enter, but always in- 
effectually. His spies were discover- 
ed, his tampering with the servants 
detected, and one or two efforts at 
escalade repelled by force. Event- 
ually, it was whispered that the 
discomfited suitor was making 
preparations to quit the country— 
if not for ever, at least for many 
years—that is, should the last des- 
perate effort which he was known 
to meditate happen to fail. 

That it should fail, the Hamil- 
tons and Greggs were resolved. 
To prevent any interference with 
the marriage ceremony, it was ar- 
ranged that it should take place in 
the drawing-room —a common 
thing in those days ; and to frus- 
trate any attack on the house in 
force, or any attempt to carry off 
the bride on her way home, the 
partisans of the Greggs and Ha- 
miltons mustered by hundreds the 
night before, keeping watch around 
from sundown. There was a good 
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deal of hard drinking among the 
band, and not a little roaring, along 
with a quantity of friendly rioting 
and head-breaking, ‘just to keep 
their hands in.’ Contrary to all 
expectation, however, the foe they 
expected did not put in an appear- 
ance that night. But that he would 
come, some time or other, nobody 
doubted ; and most of the reckless 
spirits there looked forward to the 
encounter with high glee. 

The morning, early in March, 
dawned at length. Before it had 
fully expanded into day, priest, 
bridegroom, witnesses, &c., were 
gathered for the rite, and waited 
only the bride. That last night 
the faithful servant who had shared 
her apartment was aided in her 
wardenship by a married sister of 
the beauty, who for reasons of her 
own was known to cherish the 
fiercest hostility towards Little 
Allan, and who, therefore, was just 
the dame to be intrusted with such 
a duty. A few minutes went by, but 
neither bride nor sister nor servant 
appeared. A little further delay 
rendered the company in the 
drawing-room impatiert. But when 
a quarter of an hour elapsed with- 
out bringing any one from the 
prison chamber, Greggs and Ha- 
miltons alike began to feel alarm- 
ed. They looked at one another 
rather blankly, and then, seized by 
the same impulse and without ut- 
tering one word, they quitted the 
drawing-room in a body and hast- 
ened up-stairs. They reached the 
threshold and paused; not a 
sound came from within. They 
knocked ; no answer. They call- 
ed, shouted, kicked, clattered ; 
still no reply. Then they dashed- 
in the door. 

And what think you they found? 
Well, they found the married sister 
bound and gagged in one corner, 
and the servant bound and gagged 
in another corner, but not a trace 
of the beauty. 
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A large hole in the wall dividing 
the house from the next revealed 
the manner of her escape. Some 
of the group paused to finger the 
rubbish and peer at the hole with 
all the solemnity of a donkey pok- 
ing his head through a gate. 
Others dashed through the said 
hole, and kicked up a terrible row 
in the next house; but with no 
satisfactory result. The news 
spread to the friends and retainers 
in the street. In an instant the 
whole of them, and with them the 
majority of the townspeople, were 
busy searching in all sorts of im- 
probable places for the runaway 
and her presumed companion. It 
is astonishing what queer things 
even the wisest people perpetrate 
in such cases. The butler actually 
climbed up and poked through a 
dovecot ; while a troop of jolly 
farmers, tumbling about in the 
cellars, knocked in the head of a 
cask, and not finding the fugitive 
there, comforted themselves for 
the disappointment by imbibing 
what they did find—a quantity of 
choice old wine. Then the foot- 
man—a remarkably nice young 
man—conducted his portion of the 
scrutiny in a way that roused the 
jealousy of the coachman, and 
won himself as neat a specimen 
of a broken head as ever was in- 
flicted with the handle of a stable 
fork. 

The search, however, was un- 
availing as to its main object. 
Towards evening, Mr. Gerald 
Gregg and his faction slunk out 
of town—most of the followers 
being tipsy, and all crestfallen 
and quarrelsome. 

It seemed that all my grand- 
father’s plotting and escalading 
were just so many devices set on 
foot to be detected, and thus at- 
tract attention from the real pro- 
ject—than which nothing could 
have been more simple. He had 
merely to pay a good price for the 
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use of the adjoining house, and 
the rest was easy. 

As for the bride, it turned out 
that, about the moment her flight 
was discovered, she was receiving 
a plain gold ring from the hands 
of my grandfather in a church 
some ten miles off. 

Defeated thus egregiously— 
baffled as a lover and, what he 
felt perhaps as keenly, as the head 
of his house—Mr. Gregg made 
oath to slay his rival. There was, 
however, a difficulty, irremovable 
for the time, in the way of effect- 
ing his purpose. He could not 
‘call him out.’ It was generally 
allowed that my grandfather had 
fairly won his bride, and deserved 
to enjoy his happiness without mo- 
lestation on that account. A car- 
tel, therefore, would have evoked 
universal reprobation against the 
sender, and was not to be thought 
of. Mr. Gregg determined, then, 
to bide his time. He felt that his 
vengeful purpose would lose no- 
thing by a little keeping; and he 
was confident that the usages of 
the day would soon provide him 
with a fair opportunity of meeting 
his foe sword to sword, as became 
a man of honour. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. 

In that old time a fair was 
the chosen scene of Irish revelry 
and riot. About three months 
after the elopement came the fair 
of M It was the resort of 
all classes for miles round, and 
never had it been known to close 
without one or more murderous 
affrays, some of which occasion- 
ally attained the dimensions of a 
serious combat. My grandfather 
determined to attend the fair, and 
so did his foe. There was no 
communication between them on 
this point. Each was assured of 
meeting the other there, longed 
indeed to do so, and made his 
arrangements accordingly. No se- 
cret was made of the purpose on 
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either side; for weeks before it 
was generally anticipated that this 
particular fair would be enlivened 
by a drawn battle between the 
Grants and the Greggs. 

The day came and the fair was 
crowded, many being attracted 
thither by the hope of seeing ‘the 
fun.’ About noon the rivals, each 
with a formidable band at his back, 
met in the middle of the High- 
street, and instantly assailed one 
another. Their partisans imitated 
their example with equal good 
will; the gentlemen among them 
drawing their swords, and the 
plebeians handling their cudgels. 
Nor was the fray confined to the 
factions. The very few peace- 
lovers present in the crowded 
town vanished on the first indi- 
cation of a riot. Of the multitude 
that remained, every one loved a 
row for its own sake, and most 
nourished private grievances, for 
the gratification of which the oc- 
casion offered irresistible tempta- 
tions. Those who had weapons 
at hand plunged at once into 
the fray, and those who had not 
these indispensables hastened to 
improvise them. Some did so by 
smashing the chairs in the tap- 
rooms, and appropriating their 
legs. Others fitted themselves for 
combat by breaking the poles of 
tent and stall into handy lengths. 
Both proceedings of course begot 
a series of by-quarrels, which 
added much to the uproar. The 
last was tremendous. It was a 
scene of wildest confusion. The 
air vibrated with one incessant 
ear-piercing yell. There were 
solid masses of men surging to 
and fro. A sea of heads and a 
perfect forest of sticks, with here 
and there a flashing blade, was 
all that could be seen from the 
windows. Sometimes a vigorous 
charge of the Grants rolled the 
conflict to the southern extremity 
of the long High-street, while the 
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foe went down before them by 
dozens, to be trampled upon by 
the roaring tide of combatants. 
Here the Grants would scatter ; 
some rushing eagerly forward in 
pursuit, and others spent, pausing 
to take breath. Then the Greggs 
would rally, close their ranks, and, 
charging again in one dense mass, 
sweep the town in precisely similar 
fashion. 

At times the main conflict would 
subside, in order that ‘ample space 
and verge enough’ might be given 
to the struggle between two re- 
doubtable champions. This being 
decided, the mobs would close 
again with redoubled fury, and so 
the fight rolled on. 

My grandfather and his antagon-, 
ist had exchanged but a few passes, 
ere they were hurled asunder by 
the torrent of their partisans. Nor 
was it until near an hour had 
passed that they encountered 
again. By this time the majority 
of the rioters was nearly worn out, 
and the chiefs therefore were al- 
lowed to fight out their particular 
quarrel to the end. Their adher- 
ents gathered round them in a 
ring, encouraging them by their 
cheers of approval at every dex- 
terous parry, home-thrust, or skil- 
ful cut. I have already described 
my grandfather. His antagonist 
was much taller, over six feet, and 
a large heavy man to boot. Both 
were skilful swordsmen, and both 
as brave as men could be. The 
contest was an obstinate one; but 
Gregg was overmatched from the 
first. He carried more flesh than 
a man should do who has to battle 
for his life, while constant exercise 
had rendered my grandfather as 
tough as steel in every muscle. 
The latter, too, was renowned for 
immense length of arm. ‘The fight, 
however, did not go altogether in 
his favour. By some means a 
slash reached the little finger of 
his sword-hand and divided the 
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bone. It hung not only useless, 
but seriously impeded the manage- 
ment of his weapon. Taking ad- 
vantage of a rush that interrupted 
the struggle for a moment, he 
wrung the finger off, and turned 
again on his foe. The latter stood 
up to his man with determined 
hardihood, until he was literally 
slashed to pieces. He fell at last 
through sheer exhaustion. 

The general fight was then re- 
sumed, but the Greggs were dis- 
pirited by the fall of their chief; 
and after a short struggle, were fi- 
nally driven from the town. Then 
took place a tolerable amount of 
what the natives ofthe Green Island 
used to term ‘rim wrackin’.’ That 
is to say, the victors assailed such 
dwellings of their opponents as 
happened to be handy—tore off the 
roofs, and destroyed the furniture. 

Having completed this last 
crowning achievement, the Grants 
and theirpartisans mustered in long 
array, and marched in triumph 
through the place, with halfa dozen 
pipers playing before them. The 
town crier was pressed into the 
ranks ; and every few minutes the 
procession would halt, while that 
worthy, in his most sonorous tones, 
made proclamation offering ‘any 
money for the ears of a rascally 
Gregg? 

The day closed with a general 
carouse. Barrels of ale and spirits 
were rolled out into the High-street, 
set on end, the heads knocked in, 
and every one invited to help him- 
self. Hundreds availed themselves 
of the means of getting gloriously 
drunk. Farther, passengers were 
compelled to accept one of two 
alternatives—either to drink a deep 
draught in honour of the Grants, 
or to accept a beating as partisans 
of the Greggs. 

Little Allan’s Fair’ became a 
thing of lasting renown—in short, 
one of the landmarks of time among 
the residents of that quarter. For 


two generations at least local 
events were dated therefrom— 
births, marriages, deaths, &c. being 
spoken of as occurring within such 
and such a time thereof. 

Gerald Gregg was carried home, 
to die a fortnight afterwards of his 
wounds. Having been a man of 
mark, his ‘wake’ was attended by 
hundreds. It lasted for a week, 
during which a fabulous amount 
of spirits was consumed, and an 
endless number of vows of venge- 
ance were made against his slayers, 
by kinsmen and followers. 

And here I have to record an 
incident which I deeply regret, 
and would willingly suppress. The 
event, however, is too illustrative 
of Irish manners in the olden time 
not to be recorded. And besides, 
this narrative is in all respects a 
narrative of facts, and must not 
be mutilated. 

On the last and wildest evening 
of the wake, my grandfather, and a 
dare-devil friend known as ‘ Yellow 
Billy,’ determined to pay a visit 
to the house of mourning. It was 
about the rashest enterprise that 
two Irish gentlemen could under- 
take; something exceedingly like 
bearding a herd of hungry tigers in 
their jungle. To the two, however, 
the freak presented attraction be- 
yond their power to resist. De- 
spising all remonstrance, they girt 
on their swords, mounted their 
horses, and rode off. Having 
reached the house, they tied their 
steeds to the gate, and swaggering 
in, elbowed their way through to 
the room where the dead man lay 
in his coffin. Not a finger was 
lifted in opposition. Some were 
stupefied at their unheard-of daring. 
Others said to themselves, ‘ They 
regret the deed, and are come to 
express their feelings.’ 

The two paused to contemplate 
the mangled face of their late foe, 
while those around looked on in 
silent expectation. Then a hoary 
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gentleman—a relative of all three 
—rose up, and addressing some 
conciliatory remarks to my grand- 
father and his comrade, presented 
a flowing cup, with the request that 
they would drink to the memory 
of the dead. 

‘ Away, old man!’ said my grand- 
father, thrusting him aside. He 
then drew a flask out of one pocket 
and a glass out of the other. Yel- 
low Billy followed his example. 

* Here, Bill,’ said he ; ‘ here’s to 
our noble selves. We have beaten 
the scoundrel into —; and, by —, 


we'll go there after him, and beat 
him out again !’ 

The pair drank this extraordinary 
toast, dashed flasks and glasses to 
the floor, and drawing their swords, 
gained their horses before the crowd 
could recover from its amazement. 
Well for them that they did so. 

The drunken crowd rushed forth 
in pursuit, with a yell whose fe- 
rocity, startling even the terrible 
pair, told them what their fate 
would have been had they delayed 
but another instant. As it was they 
escaped with ease. 





HAND IN HAND. 


——_~>_—_ 


TueE path of true love, is it clear 
And easy to be found? 
Leads it to wildernesses drear 
Or into garden-ground ? 
In winter’s cold and summer’s heat 
I only know ’tis sweet 
When we care naught for weather, 
You and I together, 
To wander hand in hand 
Into Love’s land. 


Who would not love? Though cynics say 
That all the world grows old, 
That hearts so passionate to-day 
To-morrow may be cold,— 
Oh, never heed the biting tongue : 
I only know we're young, 
And that with love untiring, 
The one thing worth desiring, 
We wander hand in hand 
Into Love's land. 


| 
| 
| 






























TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XI. TO MARGUERITE., 
By GUILLAUME DE CABESTAING, 


———— 


I 


THE loving thoughts thou dost inspire 
Breathe gladness o’er my ev'ry lay : 

When such a subject tunes my lyre, 
How can its notes be aught but gay ? 


If e’er I waver in my faith, 
If e’er another claim my love, 
In loneliness more drear than death 
Still may it be my fate to rove. 


Oh, were my faith as firm to Heaven 
As ’tis to thee, then might I hope 

At death for me, all sins forgiven, 
The gates of Paradise would ope. 


| Be merciful. I ask no more: 
I dare not crave for perfect bliss ; 
I only ask to bend before 
My bosom’s queen, her glove to kiss! 





Il. 


My garden gleams like Eden bowers 
Before the fall ; 

And one I choose amid its flowers, 

Fairest of all. 


I joy to know her all my own ; 
Yet, lest I wrong 

Her love, I breathe my bliss alone 

In secret song. 


Though many round her beauty throng 
With votive line, 

She lists but to one truthful song— 

That song is me! 


